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Quit: spanking the children for tracking mud into the house. 
Brighten the home with Agarize and they’ll want to come in 


with their shoes in their hands, as proud as you of the newness, the 


cheeriness of everything. ‘ 
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Boston Varnish Company, Fire Vornishes ond Enamels Everett Station, Boston 


91 Church St Tor 


Canadian Distributors 





THE J. HH}. ASHDOWN CO., LTD... Winnipeg. Calgary, Saskatoon STURGEONS LTD 





IS A WONDERFUL PRODUCT 


It makes old woodwork look new, K yanize 


YOU CAN USE IT YOURSELF WITH WONDERFUL RESULTS 
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Rettene 


The swift-moving carriers of sea and sky 
are run with Columbia Batteries for here the 
dry cells must not fail! Toruna tractor or a toy, 
an engine, auto, bell or boat-- when buying bat- 
teries say the namedistinctly— “COLUMBIA.” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts harae 
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f Yeoman in Service 





GOODR 


SI LVERTOWN 








¥ Patrician in Look 


HOUGH you make sure 0/° 
Silvertown Cord Tires 











e by their Red-Double-Diamond Le 

fy |i], trade mark, you can alwayS Ag. oo== 
esl \ pick them by their Patrician DS he 

1H %, look— their generous J @@ 


Silvertown 
Cord X -cels 


1. Increased en- 
gine power. 

2. Smoother 
riding. 

3. Fuel saving. 

4. Speedier. 

5. Coast farther. 

6. Start quicker. 

7. Easier to guide. 

8. Give greater 
mileage. 

9.“ More resistive 
against 
puncture. 

10. Repaired easi- 
ly and per- 
manently. 


\ yet symmetrical 
\ extra-size 
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ITTEREES UREA CARA 





You can not afford to be without their smarter 


appearance, smoother riding COMFORT 
a0 ultimate LCONOM Y. 


~ The B.F Goodrich Rubber Company. 
Akron Ohio. 


A/so Maker of the famous fabric Tire 
Goodrich Black Safety Tread 





























SILVERTOWNS MAKE ALL CARS HIGH GRADE 
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This Cooler is a 
Money Maker for 
Merchants 


This Attractive, Sanitary “Perfec- 
tion” Cooler, with its cool, clean, 
inviting appearance, will bring 
thirsty people to your counter to 
refresh themselves. 


A prominent display of this Cooler 
on your counter will become a 
source of constant revenue for you. 
The “Perfection” Cooler has a dis- 
tinctive advantage over other 
Coolers—a feature which the pub- 
lic will appreciate—because of its 
different construction. - No ice nor 
the water from’ melted ice can 
come in contact with the drinking 
beverages. This insures a health- 
ful. full-flavored, sanitary drink, 
uncontaminated by foreign sub- 
stance 


A drink from a “Perfection” Cooler 
gives that “I'll come here avain” 
satisfaction and vour store will be 
remembered for its delightful sum- 
mer drinks. 


A “Perfection” Cooler has the ca- 
pacity for two beverages and 
makes a very inviting display. The 
money you invest in this Cooler 
will bring you big profit. 


Write for full particulars—we have 
an interesting proposition for your 
consideration. 


Perfection Cooler Co. 
Limited 
21 Alice Street, | TORONTO 
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Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. Ask For Our Bulletins 
SUMMER TRAVEL IN CANADA. 42 
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the Presto-Phone. 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 


PU 














HE Kelsey Heat has no 
ugly, room-taking radia- 
tors to sIS, sizzle ind 

leak. That’s one reason why | 
recommend the Kelsey to you. 
Two or three of the other 
reasons are: It both heats and 
ventilates at the same time. 








It saves coal, If it saves 
coal, it saves money. 

All | ask right now ts 
chance to tell you how much 
it will save for you, and why it 
saves It. 


Send for literature 


James Smart Mfg. Co. 


Limited 


Brockville, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 
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BONDS 


of Efficient Public 
Utility Properties 
We shall gladly send a copy of our 


] 
spectal circulars 16 any investor 


W.F. MAHON & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


Queen Bldg., 177 Hollis Street 
HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 














$$ $ 


Why not turn your spare time 
into cash. We can use it and 
will pay you handsomely for it. 


Drop us a card and we will tell 
you all about our special spare 
time income plan. 
Agency Division 
The MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Limited 
143 University Ave. - TORONTO 
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Food Uncertainty Has Unsettling Effect 


FEELING almost of apprehension is 
manifesting itself in Canada and 
to some extent also in the United 


States. It is being 1 at last that 


E real Zed ¢ 





the war has still a long distance to go and 
that the food situation is serious. The 
possibility of the world facing actual 


> ' . “em 4 
famine has startled even the nighiy pros- 


perous and correspondingly 
people of the United States. 
This rather vague feeling of apprehe 
sion is affecting business conditions 
tent. Nothin 
, 


some ex 
; 
shake the condition of industria 








which now prevails in oI 
the war lasts we must ¢ to produ 
at our highest level of s nd that ~ 
sures plenty of work : vages fo 
everyone. The danger lies in the pra 
tical certainty of a food shortage It 


not within the bounds of possibility tl 
famine conditions would show themselve 


here. Our own people necessarily wou 


be fed before exportation of food supplies 


began. Famine conditior 
other parts of the 
however, have the effe 
vating prices here to 
famine levels. That 
is the danger point 


worid would, 


t of ele 











r of course, could 


And itisa very re il langer. There car 

» doubt that, unless the countries whet 
ncerease roduction is possible actu 
produce’ largely increased crops, 


will be short of food before the er 
of th e presel t year. 

The apprehension which is beginnir 
oO permeate the masses of the people 
that score has had an u 
settling effect on the sto 
market, for one thir 
Periods 


been frequent recently ar 


of pessimism have 
decid dly bearish tender 


i result This has an up 
etting effect, but it does not 
reach to the heart of bu 

ness which, as explained be 
fore, is sound and triply 
ruaranteed I 
panic and manipulation by 


war needs. The pessimisti 


lence, however, of public 
perturbation with references 


of foo 


to the problems 


In the meantime trade 
] } 


| ; all lir 
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r Canada Motor cat 
pianos, all the myriad vari 
é of I ichine 
everythir he nature ¢ 
luxuries, are selling in huge 
int reased volumes Re 
tail merchants in all lines are 
busy. Evidence on this score 
is so plentiful that it w 
suflice to select Just one 
stance. Dealers in en’ 
ae othing, despite the fact 
that 400,000 Canadians ar 
rr khaki are almost abnorm 


One men’s wear dealer made 


the statement recently that his monthly 


business this year has so far shown ar 

ve increase of &0 over last vear 

The reasons he gives are many, but th: 

sutstanding one is—prohibition! Mer 

ho formerly sacrificed sartorial nicetic 
for thi e of intoxicants are now } 
t on to dress. sehind th 

f irse, was the very obvious 


ne that 7 , . : : » thes 
€ i en are earning more now than 
ey ¢ 
r 
W } tal le evidence of pr 
rit r 1 
Ms I nat no fear need 

tertained o 

tne ! of 

; 














has been shown In stocks as 


against shock, 


Sgt 
feeling manifested at times 


on sto k markets IS a sure 
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ance of business activity. The food pro- 
blem is a very real one, however, and all 
men should give heed to it. Economy of | y ©» 
: y 
consumption should be the rule in every Oo OU GOW,’ 
Canadian household. 


That you can nearly double the interest on your savings by purchasing a 
ae bond of the Canadian Government, or of a Canadian city, town or county, 


f Fania 
} which, in case you wish to use the money for other purposes, can be sold 
| at any time. 
. 
a — | 





If you have not already considered this method of increasing your income, 
write to us for particulars. We will gladly advise you without any expense 


FIRES BY CARELESSNESS | to you regarding an absolutely safe investment suitable to your personal 











requirements. 





HE FIRE record for 1915 shows that 


of 1.625 fires reported, 676 were in W d G | y \: C . y 

sagas Ph alt cima ok Gnas ood, UUNhGY ¢ ompany 

. dwelling house fires occur at night, when C.P.R. Building, Toronto 

the lives of the occupants are endangered. | Montreal Saskatoon New York 

From the 676 homes the greater portion 

of the families were turned out at night, + 

: in wintry weather In these fires 141 

lives were lost. 

The chief cause of these home fires 
are: Carlessness in allowing defective 

: chimneys to exist; carelessness in the 
overheating of stoves and furnaces; care- 
lessness in the use of matches; careless- 
ness In many other ways. 

i Carelessness with matches caused 69 
fires last year; overheated stoves and fur- 
naces, 51; defective and overheated chim- 

' neys, pipes, etc., 62; electrical defects, 55. | 
These causes are all easily avoided and 
should be guarded against in future. 
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ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE RESISTING 


G. & McC. SAFES and VAULTS 


have successfully withstood the fiercest 
heats of all of CANADA'S BIG FIRES 

















They have won their enviable reputation on straight Quality Merit. 
We have the proofs to show you. 


x 


| Would it not relieve you of a lot of worry when you leave your office or retire for the 





night to know in the event of FIRE that your Books, Private Papers, etc., were per- 
S( IUND INVESTVMIENT & fectly secure. You have this assurance if they are contained in a G. & McC. Safe. 
PRINCIPLES | ASK FOR OUR BIG SAFE CATALOGUE NO. M-32 


AND BOOK “PROFITABLE EXPERIENCE” 


er AS CESSFUL man, and a_ very 
wealthy one, was asked to outline the 

principles he followed in determining his | . ° e 
investments. He answered promptly and || Lhe Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 
briefly, laying down two rules only: : 
1. In buying securities of any company | Head Office and Works: —GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


one should know something about the , 
} Toronto Office— Western Branch Office— 
management and from them, or others in : : - . : -” 


the same line of business, get direct in- 1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg 248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man 


t 





formation as to the value of the property. 
2. Do not purchase on rumors as to | 



































what may happen. Be sure the informa- 
‘ " | 
tion you are depending upon is not only 
the truth, but comes from those who know | — h t d ld”’ 
the facts. ave entered a new wor 
Obviously he had in mind investments 
in industrial stocks. He went on, in fact, +6 DERHAPS I bad to reach my fortieth year to waken up But whether or not that is 
i the explanation, I have entered a new world of interest and advantage I read daily 
j , newspapers, of course, but I now read THE FINANCIAL POST, and I am frank to say 
that this weekly newspaper has given n a new consciousness—a new horizon It has 
- a itted me to a brand new world.” 
‘ i ina I hay ul ive r ii He wes 
t ha a ili ‘ i the thi I laily life, and felt smal 
t become i 1 wid t n the world that 
1 me i I id not see tha } 
t ‘ “ \ d 
: BR e, as it were, he became acquainted with 
} 
I h FE i i | i t Ch 
| \ 2 matter what your age or busine THE FINANCIAL POST is for you—to enrict 
, } . mind, to deepen your thinking, to broaden your field of nowledge and endeavor 
| —_-= -— == 
THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 1917 
| 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto. 
Please enter me as a regular subscriber, commencing at once If | am itisfied th the 
paper I will remit $3.00 to pay for my ibscription on receipt of bill 
Kirby in New York World. | Name 
a 9° ‘ Addre 
First Aid. 
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Flower Lovers, Please Write 
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WE have prepared a booklet that will delight every gar- 
dening enthusiast. It shows a great range of greenhouses 

from sizes that will fit into a corner of asmallc tv garden, to those that will 
grace a large estate, providing greenhouse accommo at: n for all classes, 
and representating excellent iavestments at inviting fi ues 

We wish this Booklet to go to every person who is interested 

either in the raising of flowers or in the production of green 

stuff and small vegetables out of season. A copy will be sent 

free upon request to 


GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS LIMITED 
DEPT. M. Kent Building, TORONTO. Transportation Building, MONTREAL 
Factories: GEORGETOWN, ONT. 





























What Our Spare Time Plan 
Means To YOU 


We want to acquaint you with just what our spare 
time plan offers. Jf you can do what others have 
done you can make good money taking new and 
renewal subscriptions to MACLEAN’S under our plan, 
simply by utilizing your spare time. A large propor- 
tion of our resident representatives are office or 
clerical men with no sales experience. 

You will have a proposition favorably known. The 
most prominent persons in your locality are already 
acquainted with MACLEAN’s. 


The work is easy and pleasant. A card saying you 
are interested will bring full particulars. 
Agency Division 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
143 University Ave. - - TORONTO 

















to quote several experiences of his own in 


investing in industrial concerns on } 
say or without securing any inform 
from reliable sources; the results | 


| eases rather painful. 

However, the same principles can bs 
nlied in a more or less degree to all f 
of investments. Even in buying 

1 bonds the investor does well to 
authoritative information as to the n 
cipality, its indebtedness and its a 
Such information can be given by the 
salesmen offering the bonds and the 
vestor should consider the figures 
carefully. Many issues with attract 
vields are found, on consideration of the 
facts, to be far from gilt-edged; that 
the municipality carries an extreme! 
heavy bonded indebtedness or shows « 
dences of development beyond the J 
of stability. Some Western point 
out public works on the basis of futur 
needs, estimating these needs from 
“boom” standpoint. It is not intended t 
say that the purchase of such bonds 
debentures is dangerous. Almost any 
municipal issue is reasonably safe and 
sound within all reason. When it is p 
sible, however, to secure better stuff, 
pays the prospective purchaser to places 
his money where the margin of safety is 
widest. 

Certainly the advice quoted is sound i 
respect to all industrial ventures Ar 
industrial investment depends upon the 
conditions in that particular line of 
dustry and upon the integrity and ability 
of the men at the head of the concern. If 
the company in question is a well estab 
lished one the need for cautious enquiry 
is small, although justifiable, if only to 
establish a sense of security in the mind 
of the investor. When it is a question of 
buying stock in a small concern or in a 
new orgamzation, then the need for close 
investigation enters. The man referred 
to lavs it down as his rule further to re 
gard an investment as an actual purchase 
of an interest in the business rather than 
as a mere purchase of stock. That is a 
view not often considered by the average 
buyer of stocks. It is one, however, that 
is likely to make him look more carefully 
into a company’s affairs before buying, 
and to keep him in closer touch with the 
company as long as he owns his securities 
It might be laid down as a good investment 
principle that the buying of stocks always 
be considered as the purchasing of an in 
terest in a company’s business. 

Going into further particulars as to 
how the information should be secured, he 
said: “The most valuable advice that you 
can impress upon your readers is to get 
an honest opinion from some one in the 
business before they put money into any 
company. Let them go to a man in the 
same business who they know will tell 
them the truth. If they are not sure they 
can get the truth, then they should not 
invest. They should never take the word 
of a person whose reputation for truth 01 
knowledge of the facts they do not know 
I would have saved myself many losses 
if I had first secured the advice of a man 
in the same business I was putting mone) 
into. Pick your banker or stock broke: 
with much greater care than your doctor; 
then let him help you choose all your in 
vestments. If he does not know all about 
the securities you are thinking of buying, 
he will find out for you. He will charges 
you no more than an irresponsible broke 
or banker, and may save you much 
money 
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PRESIDENT AND TREASURER: DIRECTORS: 
T. E. Good (formerly General Manager and =_ ee. ON hee ae 
Treasurer of the Union Stock Yard McReynolds Co., Ltd.). 
Toronto) 
GENERAL MANAGER: ais Lambert (Manase 
Harry Talbot (formerly Head Buyer. W | 
liam Davies Co., Limited) 1 a C. Gardet Manacer, National Drug 


Company, and Hamilton Harbor Com- 
SECRETARY: . 
R. H. McElroy, M.P.P Wm. G. Beamist Manager 


7: Meat Depart- 
Eaton Co., Ltd.). 


DIRECTORS: 
F. H. Carlin (General Manager, Mont 
Stock Yards) 


S. M. Bore (ex-President, United 


ew: eas fae (eee 
$5,000,000 


Capital Already Subscribed 
$2,500,000 


Issue of 10,000 shares of common stock 
at $100 (par); 40’. on allotment, 30 
in 12 months; 30’, in 18 months. 


50% 


It 1s reasonable on a conservative basis of calcula- 


Wood (Genera! Manager, Wood Mil] 
r Company and formerly President 


n Board of Trade) 


tlon—to expect net earnings of 50°: perannum on 
the capital of this company. Even tf an allowance 
be made for a decline in present beef prices, an 
unusually satisfactory dividend may safely be anti- 
cipated. The company has already assembled part 
of its initial herd of 10,000 breeding animals, and 
ex pects to maintain 75,000 head within four or five 
years. “The prospectus of the company will be sent 
uponrequest. © Applications for allotment may be 
made to any branch in Canada of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, or direct to the com pany. 


No Bonds No Preferred Stock 


British Cattle Supply Co., Limited 


Union Stock Yards City Offices: Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 







































The girl who wanted more 


The secret she learned is one you, too, can use to give your cheeks 
the lovely glow—the radiant complexion you have longed for 


surface and tlie sn 
lated. You 


lated 


the followin 


HE girl to whom a pale, colorless Send 4c 
complexion is really becoming is one 


in athousand. Therest of us musthaveat 


tal now 
do this 


gy Woodbury t 


can 


leastatouch 
of color— 
and if 
are 
sess allthe ent 
ot Soap. Apply 
the lather thoroughly 
your ¢ 


Begin tonight to get its benefits 


for your skin 
we : 

Use cnis treatment once a day—preferal 
just before retiring. L 


with w water and 


O pos- 
t t ither your washcloth w 


W wdhburs 
your face and dist 


Now, wit 


charm it to 
that 


ant,velvety 


raal- 


skin one 
you love to 
touch—we 
must have 
the kind of 


color *hat will begin to realize ¢ 
make in your s 


ence a* once. 


‘ “ 
Oily skin—shiny nose! comesand 
* 


If this is your bughear, make thi 


8 
Woodbury treatmenta daily habit ¥vOes. 


Use the treatme! 
What is keeping most of us from = eS your skin 
z : ‘a proveimetr 
having this charm ? and freshness < 
It j oe a . . which the daily 
» many ym havi 
this condition, y 


t 


oe . e ment will bring. 
Woodbury's Facial Soap i 
kin specialist. A 


_ ! 
WeeKs 


a 
tr y 
i ~ 
ir skin} 
day of the tiny dead particle 
skin will form as it shoul ‘ 
must be cleansed, the blood 


DE 
a 


¢ ike i 
of ths treat: 





color 


for book of famous 
treatments 


he Woodb 
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Oil in the North 


By 


Epitor’s NoTE.—Away in the wester t of the North-West Ter? 
tories of Canada, in the region of the Gre tS ave Lake and the Mackenzi 
River, lies one of the richest treasures of the American ( finent await 
the tide of progress and de velopme nt is yet this thing has been 
seer hy but feu people al fo real ts rlue ¢ i importance Ti 
treasure : not tf is etre ? } j ftey vadays is muel 
more profitable to find 

Long ago, in the days hefore the commercial worth of such sub 
stances was known, the springs of petroleum, pools of tar, and burn- 
ng bituminous rocks were found by the early « lorers of the norti 
land In later wears ma voy then cere caret 4 observed by R.G 
VUcConnell ow Deputy Minist of Mines) and ere described 
1890 his wn 4 teresting 





WAY 


XXX 


line 


The Story of Discoveries in 

North-west Canada 

T. O. Bosworth, D.S.C.. 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


Dr. M. 





7 me ron the Mackenzie Bas 








It g ¢ / ( tly, j eve? i} fa j ; of 
hae hb e hua } + , the ” 
ustry j rage ¢ edit cas wu erta hy D I t} 
f ” 4 of ti G ! l Survey of Great Bi ( i ‘ 
to th etroleum a ld The party ted of f ( 
cai eu t nie rofa sta oe ( ( ] ins 
yethe ti nt a sf mn” pats 8 
Ti expl tie t e ear d on ft} ghout the most omis 
ing parts of ¢ the great region ¢t wee? t and th irct 
Ocean and so widely were thé survey parties distributed that some 
of them were orking a thousand 7 es apart 
The full results of the expedition have not bee mede public, but 
it ia known thata umber of 3 ym ng tricts were ocated and 
that the findings corroborated all that l had obs ed, 
more Lara nool of ail and far were found nh many laces a? 


copious seepages of light oi 


all the 


j 


associated with rich oil sands and with 


proper to great oil fields. 


evidences 


A., 
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Along the Mackenzie River within the Arctic circle. 


is moored by cliffs formed of black bituminous shale. 


these cliffs are hot, burnt to a bri 


being 





The steamer 
Some of 


ck-red 


color. 






Number 8 


finding a 


vil n he far north 

The full import of the scientific discoveries 
doubtless u be known in due course. In the 
following pages, however, are a few notes de- 
sc) five f the urneus on these great water 
j hway of the orth. Since these notes 
were written the construction of the new rail- 
ids to Peace River and to McMurray and 
+} mprovements i shipping have already 
made the north country much more easily 
accessible than 4 as in 1914 and there isa 
r y public intercst in the possibilities of 
t m? se ne ‘ountry which is gradually 

he g brought within our reach. 


EK WHO would journey to the 
Arctic Ocean by favor of the 
great water system of the Atha- 
and Mackenzie should be ready, 
waiting, at the beginning of 
soon as the ice has broken up and cleared 
sufficiently for the scows he should “stay 
not the hour of his going, only go.” Be 
fore him lies 1,800 miles of down 
travelling, fraught with many troubles 
and unavoidable delays, and perhaps some 
perils, and almost as soon as that has 
been accomplished it is time to turn about 
and face 1,800 miles of up-stream travel 
ling in order to get out before winter 
closes up the country in its icy grip. 


basca 
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Leaving Edmonton we pro- 


ceed by rail a hundred miles me 
northward to Athabasca </ f 
Landing, which is the end of “*s | 


“steel” and the starting point 
of the long water route to the 
Arctic. About the end of 
April this little place wakes 


~ 
up from its winter sleep and = es: 
takes on an almost hectic ac- Y 
tivity. Parties of strange men NESS 
are gathering there, men of pe Forma 
nany nationalities, bound on =—~“iger 
adventurous errands. Tents — 
are springing up and the 2 
whole place resounds with the 

uproar of the dogs, the clatter 

of strange tongues and the 

incessant hammering from = 


the river banks where the an- 
nual building of scows was 
under way. 

We left Athabasca Landing in company 
with fifteen other scows, drifting down the 
Athabasca River easily at three miles an 
hour for many days for a distance of 
about 200 miles. Then came the long 
struggle through the 90 miles of fierce 
rapids and the many obstacles which so 
long have been a barrier to the highway 
of the Northland. 

The difficulties encountered during this 
part of the water route have been often 
told by travellers, however, and it is my 
intention to pass over this part of the 
journey. Suffice it to say that after the 
customary troubles and misfortunes we 
came safely through them all—the Peli- 
can, the Stony, the Grand, the Brulé, the 
Boiler and the rest. And already we had 
arrived at one of the wonders of the 
North, for here, about 350 miles north of 
Edmonton, are the great Tar Sand cliffs 
of the Athabasca, so little known only 
because of their inaccessibilty. 

The Tar Sand is a sheet of sandstone 
about 200 feet thick more or less com- 
pletely saturated with heavy oil. It is 
almost wholly black, although at the sur- 
face it weathers to a paler color. The 
rock is rather soft and plastic and can be 
carved with a knife. It is exposed along 
the Athabasca for a hundred miles and 
plainly is spread over at least 2000 square 
miles and possibly over as much as 10,000 
square miles. 

All through this district the oil and 
gas are seen. Where the tar sands 
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are underground extensive seepages of 
gas occur and travellers camping at 
such spots cook their food over the gas 
vents. 

The exposure of asphaltum along the 
Athabasca is greater than all the other 
known asphaltic outcrops, pitch lakes and 
oil seepages in the world put together 

Experiments conducted by the writer 
in the laboratory showed the tar sand to 
contain 14 gallons of petroleum to the 
ton in ordinary samples, and in some cases 
as much as 20 gallons, of which a propor 
tion is gasoline. The f 
petroleum, presuming the bed to extend 
over 10,000 square miles, must be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 million tons! At 
our present rate of consumption this 
would accommodate the world for 2,000 
years. It still remains to be proved, how 
ever, whether we can get the petroleum 
out of the rocks profitably. 

Of recent years many have travelled 
down the Athabasca River to Fort M« 
Murray. A fair number have passed on- 


total amount of 
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ward and across Lake Athabasca to Fort 
Chippewyan and thence down the Slay 
River as far as Fort Smith, where 16 
miles of rapids forms a barrier to navig 
tion. But beyond Fort Smith the country 
s little known except to the trappers and 
hunters of the North, and away from the 
river banks almost nothing is known 


The most interesting part of o 
trip, therefore, began as we _ reached 
Smith’s Rapids, about 150 miles belo, 


Great Slave Lake. Below the rapids we 
our outfit to a little r 
which had been built there 
and so travelled with much more comfort 
from that point on. The Slave River is 
from a half to three-quarters of a mil 
wide, but it is very shallow and several 
times we stuck. At length, however, we 
reached the mouth of the river and slowly 
chugged through a difficult delta into the 
Great Slave Lake. Violent storms are 
‘ountered on this great inland body 
of water, storms which blow up so sud 
denly that boats may be caught unawares 
and dashed to pieces. Such a storm de 
layed our advance for two days. 

The Great Slave Lake is the third larg 
est lake in America, being about the size 
of Ireland. Although we only crossed 
the Western end of it we were for a long 
time out of sight of land. But in places 
water so shallow that our 
drawing only five feet, was often in 
It There was calm, hot weather 
lis time and a haze over the water 
ypeared along the horizon hav 


transferred 


steamboat, 


en 


we were 1n 
boat, 








S 
ng the form of beautiful islands with low 
shores clad with large trees. These cor 
tinually receded into the distance and 
ina lissolved into thin air 

Altogether the Great Slave is a lake 
to ere in haste, a mysterious, fickle and 
cruel body of water. We hurried across 
t as fast as we could for a storm followed 
in our wake ind it was rather an anx 
ous time, for the numerous shoals and 
ind 3; made fast travelling precar 
ous 

There are two trading posts at the west 


ern end of the lake—-Fort Resolution and 
Hay River. The latter may be an import 
ant post some day when the railroads are 
extended northward and connect 

with a line of steamboats plying north on 
the Mackenzie River to the Arctic At 
this post, we found many Indians en- 
camped, waiting for Treaty Day 


there 





Scenes on the rapids of the Athabasca as the loaded scows go down the river. 
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They belonged to Slavie tribe, who have 
promised through their chiefs to obey 
the laws and to recognize Government 
ownership of the land. In return the 
Government officials visit certain posts 
once a year and bring bounties to the In- 
dians. Five dollars is given for every 
man, woman and child and so much per 
head of flour and munitions. The result 
is that large families are popular here. 
Children are borrowed and lent and even 
sold. The officials have to watch care- 
fully or the same children will be shown 
many times over by the wily red skins 
Those encamped at Hay River, as we 
passed, nearly had a serious disappoint 
ment for the Indian agent, who was fol 
lowing close on our heels, was wrecked on 
the Athabasca. His scow broke in half 
on a cascade and he and his crew narrowly 
escaped in acanoe. All the baggage went 
overboard. Fortunately the “treasure 
chest” came ashore. 


A ND SO we passed on out of the Great 
Slave Lake and into the mighty Mac- 
kenzie. This is a splendid river more 
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Cliffs of the famous “tar 


These cliffs are formed by 
rock 200 feet thick and 


than a mile wide, but epen for only about 
four months in the year. When the 
thaw comes each spring the ice slowly 
breaks up and jams until gradually it 
forces its way down to the sea. The river 
banks as a result are deeply grooved and 
smoothed by the ice. 

The first post we reached was Fort Pro- 
vidence and here, as at all other posts, 
many Indians were encamped awaiting 
the arrival of the treaty money. Another 
hundred and fifty miles brought us to 
Fort Simpson, one of the important posts 
of the north. We were the first arrivals 
of the year and our advent created much 
excitement. Every living soul was 
waiting on the river bank, hungry for 
news of the outside world. The interest of 
the post’s inhabitants was accentuated on 
this occasion by the fact that the food 
supplies at the post were very nearly ex- 
hausted. There was a scramble for mail, 
too. One man who had ordered the handle 
of a gramaphone two years before was 
very much disappointed when he found 
that we did not have it. 

We continued our way steadily north- 





sand” of the Athabasca 
a great sheet of black tar 


thick oil. 


saturated with 








ward, finding the trading posts at dis 
tances from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles apart. Throughout all this 
stage of our journey the scenery was 
monotonously similar, but it was notice- 
able that the trees were becoming smaller. 
We made various explorations inland, but 
found great difficulty owing to the dense- 
ness of the undergrowth and the mus- 
kegs. It was seldom that we saw any 
animals at all, but the mosquitoes and 
“bulldogs” were very much in evidence. 

In the first two hundred miles beyond 
Fort Wrigley there was a great change 
of scenery, the river flowing through ; 
mountainous country. We were then 
passing through the Mackenzie Moun 
tains. After a further space of two hun- 
dred miles we reached Fort Norman, 
which is a very small post, but geographi 
cally an important one, for here the 
Mackenzie River is jSined by the Bear 
River which fiows in from the East from 
Great Bear Lake. The Bear emerges 
from a land of mystery, for the country 
around the Great Bear Lake has been 
very little explored. It was somewhere 
hereabcut that the Franklin Arctic expe- 
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A storm rising in the north. 


on the Mackenzie River within the Arctic cirel 


dition perished after travelling north- 
ward by the route which we had followed. 

Bear Mountain is close at hand here, a 
magnificent mass nearly two thousand 
feet high. We scaled it and near the sum- 
mit appropriately enough, was a bear 
busily and passively engaged in eating 
blueberries, but he fled so swiftly that we 
could not get a shot at him. From the 
top of the mountain we had an extensive 
view over hundreds of miles of untrod- 
den forest with here and there a blue lake 
and several winding rivers. 

Food had now become scarce as there 
had been a shortage in every post that 
we passed making it impossible for us to 
replenish our supplies. Neither game nor 
fish could be found, however, and our 
stores consisted only of flour, sugar and 
dried apples with a scanty supply of 
bacon and beans. 


I N DUE course we reached Fort Good 
Hope and so passed into the Arctic 
Circle. It is approached through a 
narrow part of the river known as the 
2amparts, where for many miles the river 
is bordered by great vertical cliffs of mas- 








were passing through a giant wall wh 
nature had built to keep all intruders 
from the Land of the Midnight Sun 


During the time that we rema 


withu the Arctic Circle, we en} 

continuous sunshine and lost all cou 
of time The sun hung low it | 
SKY ind never set, so there was nothing i 
to divide night and day, or one day fr 


We ate when we were hu 


and slept when we became fatigued; 





n the n ant me made great naste t atin. 
ong, for the time that one may re 
within this territory and get saft 
n by water is very short 
We pushed on several hundred 
fro kort Good Hope finally reaching 
Fort McPherson, where the Delta of th - 
Mackenzie River barred further progre 
The water here is so shallow that 
steamboat has yet attempted to 
thro to the ocean Many trips were j 
id nd through forest, over 1 i | 
tair along tributary rivers. Some } 
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pruce rees trimmed by 
y and fishing grounds 
of the land that we traversed probably 
was new to the tread of white men. The 
country is beautiful, but similar in char 
cter throughout There were spruce, 
poplar, silver birch and willow bushe 
although everything was dwarfed and th: 
poplar and birch were few and far be 
tween. Wherever we went the river ban} 
were bright with flowers, and there wa 
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June Comes Back 





The Romantic Story of a Mining Magnate and His Pretty Ward 


UNE month and 
Everything was June to-day to Jack 
e Beresford. Spring had been late, and 
the orchard was still in the pink and white 
beauty of bl t the 
had begun to the bush at 
corner of the The sky was a 
soft, cle: The wind that 
ruffed freshly the surface 
genial warmth in it 

Indoors the new house had been scrub 
bed and cleaned and polished until it had 
almost taken on the appearance of youth’s 
resentment against all this fussy worship 
of soap and water. Really, it had been a 
perfectly wretched time for 
but he up heroica 
it was to make the place fit for habitation 
for little June. 

He had come up from his office early, 
ridiculously early, had shaved and dressed 
with unusual care, had brought the car 
round to the door. Fifteen minutes would 
tuke him to the station, and the absurd 
train would not be due for another hour 
and a quarter. To a man habitu 
ally caught his trains two across 
the platform, and a flying tackle of the 
rear-end door of the tail-end car, the 
thing was disconcerting He reflected 
on the pity of it that trains did not vary 
the monotony of lateness by coming in, 
now and again, ahead of time, thus in 
troducing a speculative element into their 
proceedings He rather suspected that 
railway director is an indif 
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appear the 
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Jack, its 
- . 1] . 
owner, bore uy, since 


who 


strides 


the average 
ferent sportsman 
Jack had made the life of Mrs 
his elderly housekeeper, a positive burden 
to her these last thirty mi going 
into all kinds of about dinner, 
when, and how, and what it had to be, 
and was she sure this, and 
that, and the other thing? Asa rule 
Mrs. Dodge had complained to Eliza the 
i d Mr. Beresford d dn’t seem to know 
whether he was eat oyster tew or 
ice cream; but to-day there was no satis 
him A dozen times he had pes 
tered her with enquiries rega 
preparedness of Miss June’s room 
gety and fussy as a green young 


lad, on his first wedding day,” she grun 
} 





Dodge, 


nutes, 
details 
quite about 


so 





ng 


rding 





bled. not unar bh] “You'd think a 
juchess was comi! instead of just little 
Miss June But ere! I’m bad as | 
all of an ache for the ght of her prett 
face 

{ terrible lot he thinks of Miss June,” 
said the maid “Couldn't make anv more 
fuss of her if he was her own real father 
Some rls are born lucky ind then 


avain some aint. Guess I turned 


nd ha 


up ona 


d to go without 


Jack looked at 


(>* THE verandah, 

his watch, shock it, listened to it 
no, it was going all right. He shoved it 
back in his pocket doubtfully, as if he 
suspected it of loafing when out of sight. 





By A.C. Allenson 





went over to the machine, stood 
off to admire, gave a rub to its 
like surface, then h 
again Talk of 

They were 


Then he 
mirror- 
looked at is watch 
leaden-footed hours! 
sprinters compared 
to this train. It must have shackles on 
and be In 
sheerest desperation he took out pipe and 
pouch, and flopped into achair. He filled 
up, and tamped the tobacco down with 
nice care, put the pipe in his mouth, 
match with right hand, pulled 
out his watch with left, burned his fingers, 

mething that bristled with inflam 
matory exclamation points, struck another 
let it go out, and dropped off into 
the realm of dream and fancy as deeply 
as if a pretty nurse stood by the side of 


him, while white doctor at his 


even-time 


crossing a molasses swamp 


Struck a 
Sald so 


match 


ater, 


coated 


head invited him sociably to take deep, 
regular breaths, and he’d be “off” in 
something less than a brace of ffeys 


Beresford was an attractive looking 
an, a little over middle height, trimly 
nd powerfu ly built. w h rene! alt of 
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thirt prosperous, unmarri« The last 
i tr Bluewater Beresfor ne \ s r¢ 
ble for the striking contrast he fur 
hed to far whose shiftle 
! had become a lo by wot 
had been a sister, Kate, five years h 
a t i delic ite couraveous gir! They 
t bee left alone in the world when he 
thirte nd had fought a victori 


battle against rooted nevlect 


wonder of the count 


uphill bat ag: 
debt, that was the 


Making the farm a success, Jack had 
further afield. When he went 
forth on his prospecting trips, neighbors 


looked 


odigal,”’ “Danton 
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laughed at his ambitious folly When he 
tore open the rock, and bared the ve 
of s ery asbestos fibre, they said t 
was wonderful how lu k came to sor ie 
folks. You'll find the same brand of idiots 
nevery ce ur ity Th 2 6) Kate aie 1, ju t 
t the moment when from their Pisgah 
neignt, they saw fair Canaar beneath 
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come to them, and Jack wondered now 
what the world would have been like had 
she been out of it. He could not imagine 
anything so desperately dull; so he rose 
from his chair, the dream over. To-day 
June was coming home to stay. She had 
been away at school, the best school he 
could find, hence the excitement. Again 
the watch was tugged out. The laggard 
hands had actually moved. He went in- 
doors, volleyed another series of in- 
structions to Mrs. Dodge, ran out to the 
car, cranked u>, and sped Stationwards. 

The train was positively on time. A 
brown-haired, pretty girl, slimly grace- 
ful, stood on the platform of the car, a 
fat Senegambian, carrying her hand bag- 
gage, in grinning contrast at her side. 
Could it really be June? It was only a 
year since he had seen her. She was then 
in shortish frocks, and her hair in long 
braids. Now her skirts reached to her 
shoe tops. and her hair was coiled about 
her shapely head. She had gone away a 
girl-child and had come back a girl-wo- 
man. It seemed to Jack all very alarming 
and very charming. He felt a positive 
fossil, something at least mid-Victorian, 
as the novelists say when they fall down 
on precise description. Yet, despite the 
feebleness of years he moved with aston- 
ishing alacrity towards the car steps. 

“Jack, you delightful old dear! I’ve 
a good mind to hug you,” said June, her 
hands clasped in his. 

“By all means,” he smiled. “That is 
if you can reconcile your kind heart to 
driving the men who are looking on to still 
worse distraction. Never mind. Let 
them go and acquire pretty daughters of 
their own. This is mine. It’s mighty 
good to have you back again, June. 
I've been counting the days and hours, 
and drivelling slow they have been. 
Tired?” 

“Not a bit,” she replied. “But the train 
seemed awfully slow. Still I am here at 
last. Let’s hurry home, I want to see 
what you’ve been doing there. Baggage 
checks? I know I have them somewhere. 
Wherever can they be?” 


HE rummaged frantically through 

a ridiculous little handbag, piling the 
contents into Jack’s hands, handkerchief, 
purse, collections of pennies, three 
nickels, vanity box, postage stamps, bits 
of ribbon, and ends of dress goods pieces. 
There was almost everything but baggage 
checks. Jack sat down on a trunk in 
a state of perfect delight. She was a 
woman all right, and he felt the joys of 
domesticity creeping over him. 

“In the cuff of your sleeve, perhaps,” 
he suggested. “No? Perhaps in the band 
of your hat, after the offensive manner 
some conductors have in their distribution 
of tickets. Pockets, then. You haven't 
any? Well, I didn’t know. Pure ignor- 
ance, honey. There’s old Nina, the Italian 
woman, keeps hers in the recesses of her 
fourth petticoat. You count ‘em, one-two- 
three, and four. The first is, or once was, 
pink, second a subtle kind of glowing gin- 
ger, third—well. never mind, if you don’t 
want to hear, but the pocket is in the 
fourth. Now, Mrs. Dodge, on the other 
hand, keeps her money and things valu- 
able in her stocking. You look round the 
other way, then when you hear the elastic 
snap, you know everything’s all right.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, said 
June severely. 

“I’m not,” he replied. “Only happy. 
Ah! there they are at last,” as June dis- 


Jack,” 
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covered them in an inside pocket of her 
purse. er 
“I knew I put them somewhere, she 


said, triumphantly. 

“I was positive you had, 
cheerfully. “Now we'll be of 
is waiting. I can hear the ghost of the 
fatted calf enquiring why he was sacri 
ficed if he was to be scandalously over 
done. 
home in no time. 

“What a beanty it is, she said 
delightedly as they sped smoothly along 
the road. “You'll have to teach me to run 
it, and I’ll come down and rout you out 
of your old office, and take you for long 
evening spins, just the two of us.” 

“That was my artful object in buying a 
two-seater,” he explained. “Neighbors 
not wanted. Just daughter and daddy. 
Do you know, June, when I saw you there 
on the train, I felt a hundred years old.” 

“Why?” she laughed. 

“The little girl in pigtails who used to 
fly over the country with me on horse- 
back, was gone. I'll stop dyeing my hair, 
resign myself to the inevitable, and settle 
down to age’s sobriety,” he replied. 

“Don’t be silly. You are only thirty- 
four. and you haven't changed one bit. If 
I didn’t know your vanity, I’d say you are 
growing better looking than ever. Oh, 
Jack, be careful! You nearly ran over a 
chicken,” she cried. 

“It ought to know better than to cross 
my path when I’m dazed by flattery. 
Well, here we are, and there are Mrs. 
Dodge and Eliza. I'll run the car round 
and be back directly.””. And he helped 
her down. 


” he igreed 
tT Dinner 


Hop into the car, and we'll be 


” 


Jack,” 


V J HEN he entered the dining room he 

could hear her flying from room to 
room upstairs, exploring the new house. 
Presently she came down looking prettier 
than ever in a dainty white summer 
dress. 

“What a wonderful place you have 
made of it, Jack! I can’t sit down till 
you have shown me all over it. I’ve 
coaxed Mrs. Dodge to hold back dinner 
for half an hour,” she said eagerly. 

Away they went together, her hand on 
his arm. The alterations had been one 
of the year’s supreme pleasures to him. 
He had practically rebuilt the house, only 
the outer shell of the old place remain- 
ing. There was a pretty little suite set 
apart upstairs for June, a spacious dain 
tily furnished bedroom, with a cosily ap 
pointed boudoir connecting with it. Ex- 
pensive rugs, good pictures, and a case of 
well chosen books indicated the thought 
that had been expended to make the 
rooms just what would give her pleasure; 
and her delight was his reward. Down- 
stairs there was the new baby grand 
piano to be tried, books in the snug library 
to be sampled and admired, wonders of the 
kitchen to be explored. It was the 
ing moment of the great day when he saw 
her opposite him at dinner, prettily busy 
with the teacups. The little mistress was 
back, and the house had become a home 
After the leisurely meal, there wer 
barns and stables and the dairy to be 
visited, then there was a to the 
lake, and an hour’s delight on the pleasant 


if 
waters. 


erow! 


1) 
strol 


“Tired,” he asked her, when again thev 
stood before the house, and looked down 
on the darkling water. She had been 
very quiet for some 


moments 


“No, I’m just perfectly happy,” she 
answered, her voice faltering a little 












“Tt ill so wonderful, your thought a ag 
( ess, Jack. If only Katie | 
ed to enjoy it!” 
“IT want vou always to be perfect 
I June,” he said gently. “It w 
NV ate wanted. I think she knows 
that this means to us, and is happier | 
vuse of our gladness.” 





. l HEY went into the library. He |} 
planned this moment before in |} 
ulet ho 


irs. There were the keys 


handed over to her—outward tokens of 

her headship in the house, the passbook, 

with her name written in it, and tn a 
cheque book 


She took them. wit! 
timidity They laughed and 
joked over it, then became very seriou 
and afterwards laughed 
explained to her his abdication of the sli 
house rulership, her supremacy over Mrs 
Dodge, and Eliza, and himself. She 
tened, keys and books in her hand, and 
he watched with quiet delight the alterr 
tions of gravity and her uy 
turned face. He could again hear Kate's 


pleading voice: ; 


smiling 


again He 


smiles on 


“She has fine silky brown hair, and 
pink rose cheeks, and teeth as white 
milk. And the laughter of her! It goe 
to the heart like sweet, warm sunshine 

After she had gone to bed, he sat long 
in deep thought. He had been a succes 
ful man, had known his hours of triumph, 
he was rich at thirty-four, and would be 
much richer, but never before had the 
savor of success been so satisfying. 





II. 





a 
D ARKNESS had fallen on the grey au 
tumn day. It had been a day of heavy 
rains and tempestuous winds, that tore / 
the brilliant foliage from the trees, and | 
beat it into the mire. The clerks had gone 
away and Beresford was alone in the 
offices, finishing some delayed work. He iT 
was about to call June up and tell her 
he was leaving for home, when a knock 
sounded on the door, and, in response to 
his call, two persons, a man and a woman, 
entered. They were strangers to hin 
both elderly, the man short, bearded, 
dapper, the woman with a pleasant, aris 
tocratic face. Jack rose to meet them 
What their errand might be he could 
not cuess, but a vague uneasiness stirred 
in him. 

“Mr. Beresford, I believe.” And the 
man extended his hand. Jack judged him 
to be an Englishman of the superior class 

“My name is Cranston—Sir William 
Cranston,” he said. “Lady Cranston 
Mr. Beresford.” Jack bowed at the 
troduction, and placed chairs for them. 

“We were directed to your residence ‘a 
from the Rectory,” explained Sir Willia: 
“We met there your —ward, Miss Sur 
mers, and after some conversation wit! 
her, decided to call upon you here even 
this late hour.” a. 

“IT was about to leave for home,” saitl 
Beresford. “Won't you let me drive you 
there? It will be much more comfort 

‘Thank you, I think we can explain out 

t more satisfactorily here,” said th 
r. “It is in reference to Miss Sun 


ve have come 


help to an understanding of 
if we explain at once that 


said the 


the ream 
June our granddaughter,” 
ng for the first time. 


ea ii 


page 90. 
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The Success of William T. Dewart 


A Canadian Who Has Had a Remarkable Career 


By Erman J. Ridgway 


Kprror's Novi 


Dewart family of Ontario. 


Falls he 


fully the important position of gene ral man- 
ager of the Frank A. Munse y lo, 


Ridau ay is the forme ro owne 
of Everybody's Maaqazine . 


F OLD PROVERBS, old saws were 
wholly true instead of being half 
true or less, the hero of this tale 

would be a lumberman; because the first 
job he had was in a saw mill. 

“The boy is father to the man.” But 
usually the boy-father is unconscionably 
slow about revealing the kind of a man 
he is going to be. In fact he doesn’t know. 
His mates may think they know. His 
elders may hazard a guess. His earthly 
father least of all knows. Earthly fathers 
commonly spare no effort to make a third 
class professional man or artist out of a 
first-class business man or artisan. 

Or the other way round. 

Frank A. Munsey gives us a new pro- 
verb: “You can’t get out of a man what 
the Almighty didn’t put into him.” It 
is flawless. Put in the reverse it sums 
up ail the truth there is in the old boy- 
father saw. What comes out of the man 
was latent, potential in the boy. But 
there were half a aozen other men latent 
in that same _ bov He was potential 
father to a large family of boys. Else 
free-will goes by the board and all our 
effort for a right environment is spend- 
thrift. The boy who makes a man of 
himself could have made a beast of 
himself and all the grades between. 
But he chose to make a man. Therein 
lies his glory and his inspiration. 

Any man who lives a clean life, who 
lives up to his talents whatever they are 
has made great effort and sacrifices. He 
is a real success even though he has but 
one talent and lives unknown. The man 
with many talents or with one towering 
talent must make effort and sacrifice in 
proportion before he can claim his 
honors. 

Caruso we think of as a genius sing- 
ing his way into the hearts of the multi- 
tude freely, as a bird. The hours of 
drudgery, the care of his voice. the life of 
self-denial, the colossal labor of memoriz- 
ing so many roles—what a price he has 
paid and pays for his triumph. 

Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of Bri- 
tain. How “easy” it all seemed from 
outside, and yet as you read Mor- 
ley’s life your heed fairly aches with the 
strain he put upon himself and your 
heart aches too with his bitter defeats 
and self-lashings. 

AM to paint a picture of my friend and 

I remind you that effort must be in pro- 
portion to talent in any success so that 


William T. Dewart is a 
( anadian and ad wig mbe / of the well-knou it 
. Born in Fi nelon 
York, and, 


although still a Young man, fills we ry SUCCESS- 


. » 
early moved to New 


E and publishe 4g 


Erman d. 


you and J will view 
the portrait from 
the same angle and 
in the same light. 

I greatly admire 
William T. Dewart, 
both because of his 
talents and because 
he has made efforts, 
sacrifices to develop 
them. I believe he 
is going a long way. 
Certainly he has 
come a long way. 

Usually we mea- 
sure a man against 
his rivals without 
knowing their rela- 
tive resources, tal 
ents and handicaps 
This man is here, 
that one there 
therefore. Where- 
as the one who at 
the time of the com- 
parison is not so 
far advanced, may have travelled a much 
harder, longer road. The fairest way to 
judge anybody, especially oneself, is to 
look back at his milestones. That 
is the just and often comforting way. 

I do not know a great deal about Mr. 
Dewart’s boyhood and I have not troubl- 
ed to look it up. Boyhoods tell very 
little. I knew him first at the age of 
twenty-two and most of our talk since 
has been about the present and future. 
Rarely about the past. Out of the few 
reminiscences he and I have taken time to 
exchange I rather vaguely recall that the 
father lost his money and, as he had a 
large family, the boys went to work. I 
think that William was a delicate boy. 
But he must have gotten through it at. 
adolescence for he was doing a man’s 
work in a planing mill before he was six- 
teen. That would seem to preclude a com- 
plete high-school education, but maybe it 
was vacation work. I believe he did pat- 
ronize the high schools. You see it is all 
hazy in my mind. I remember that he 
was foreman in a button factory before he 
voted. And he must have picked up the 
fundamentals of accounting somewhere 
along the way, for when I first heard 
from him he applied for the position of 
bookkeeper. 

I was then general manager for Frank 
A. Munsey, the position which Mr. 
Dewart now holds, although the position 








William T. Dewart. 


is vastly larger now because Mr. Munsey’s 
enterprises are vastly greater. Mr. Mun- 
sey had built a huge printing plant in 
New London, Connecticut, to escape labor 
annoyances in New York and to give 
his employees the opportunity to own 
their own homes in a beautiful environ- 
ment. But the skilled printers longed for 
the “flesh-pots in New York” and made 
trouble. Mr. Munsey in disgust unloaded 
the ungrateful crew overnight and moved 
back to New York. A dramatic story, but 
not in place here. Then, not to leave the 
building idle, to make it earn its keep, Mr. 
Munsey started a department store on the 
first floor and a hotel in the upper stories 
with a dining-room on top. 

Enters young Dewart. We had a suc- 
cession of managers for the hotel, each 
successively poorer, and I was in New 
London trying to unsnarl the bookkeeping 
tangle left by the latest failure when I 
got Mr. Dewart’s letter applying for the 
position of bookkeeper. Our head ac- 
countant in New York was engaged on 
more important work and, liking Mr. 
Dewart’s letter and the words of his spon- 
sors, | wrete him to come on for an in- 
terview. This proving satisfactory I set 
him to work on the tangle and went back 
to New York. 

A few weeks later Mr. Munsey went 
up to New London taking along the 
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head accountant 
and when he re- 
turned, he told 
me, quite by ac- 
cident, that the 
head accountant 
did not like the 
work of the man 
I had left on the 
tangle and had 
let him go. I give 
these details to 
show by what 
slender ropes 


life’s elevator 
rises. The head 
accountant had 


our confidence 
and ordinarily I 
would have ac- 
cepted his judg- 
ment without a 
thought. But 
unconsciously to 
myself the youth 
had impressed 
me, for I 
promptly said to 
Mr. Munsey, 
“Oh, I’m sorry. 
{ think that was 
a mistake.” Mr. 
Munsey had ac- 
cepted the head 
bookkeeper’s 
judgment just as I ordinarily would have 
done but, valuing my instinct for good 
points in men, he said promptly: “If you 
feel that way about it, don’t let him go.” 

That day or the next I got a letter from 
Mr. Dewart. “He had been cut off in 
his hey day,’ he said, or words to that 
effect. He knew he could make good. He 
liked the house. He wanted to work for 
us. “What did we have for him in New 
York?” he asked. 

In the distributing branch of our pub- 
lishing business we had eight or ten 
bookkeepers. I gave him a set of these 
books, the head accountant being luke- 
warm, and the head of the department 
neutral. Ina very short time Mr. Dewart 
was getting his own balances so quickly 
that he had time to help the other book- 


keepers—and did. 
N R. MUNSEY, like most of the big 
men I have known, carries practi- 
cally everything in his head. He knows 
about where everything is “at” all the 
time. Not having this rare gift I in- 
vented a record book which I carefully 
consulted before each interview with Mr. 
Munsey in order that I might not be 
wholly at a disadvantage. Mr. Dewart 
made the book for me and kept it up to 
date. It was done at night and helped to 
satisfy his insatiable hunger for work. 
This night work brought us very close 
together. It gave me confidence in the 
accountant and a desire to advance the 
man. It began our friendship. 

I hope I am not tiring you with details. 
They bring warm memories to me. And 
they show that Mr. Dewart started out 
to get somewhere. That he would not be 
shunted: that he did not shy at a hostile 
superior; that he had confidence in him- 
self; that he had no engagements when 
the business could use him; and he found 
no fun so alluring as the fight to get 
ahead. 

Mr. Munsey knew what was going on— 
superfluous comment—and it was not long 
before he advanced Mr. Dewart to the 





Mrs. William T. Dewart. 
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main beoks and, 
when the head 
accountant died, 
he got the place 
He had 

been doing 
work for months 
r h e business 


intime Was 


already 


tne 


me 
branching out 
Newspapers had 
been bought and 
reorganized, a 
chain of markets 
started and new 
periodicals 
launched. A 
fast, hard p 

Mr. Dewart bent 
his back to each 


ace 


new load and 
marched off with 
it smiling. His 
dream was com 
ing true. When 
I left Mr. Mun 


sey’s employ Mr. 
Dewart automa 
tically advanced 
to the position 
of general man- 
ager because he 


was ready. He 
had been doing 
the overflow of 
my work along with his own 
PAUSE again to point out that Mr. 


Dewart had employed the years so 
intelligently that he was. ready for the 
big jobs when they came. Also that he 
had worked so tactfully that everybody 
wanted him to have the big jobs when 
they came. That means an immense 
amount of kindliness on the way, and 
helpfulness. At the bottom of it all was 
intelligence. If he had not been big 
enough for the jobs as they came along, 
if the Almighty had not put exceptional 
brains in his head all his work and all 
his tact could not have lifted him above 
his fellows. But after giving humble 
thanks to the Almighty for his inherit 
ance he is entitled to a great big credit 
mark on his own account. His credit for 
the hours of work when others played or 
lounged; for the hours given to helping 
the less able and less fortunate; for the 
strict life in keeping fit; for nerve in 
tackling the untried; for courage in the 
teeth of failure; for poise in the hours of 
triumph. All of these even the man of 
superior gifts must show who would come 
as far as Mr. Dewart has come. 

It is a habit of failures to complain that 
their rivals had all the luck. The Bur- 
mese have a proverb, “‘the more you know 
the more luck you have.” Mr. Dewart, 
not trusting to luck, set out to make his 
own good fortune. He made it in the 
house of Munsey. If he had not made it 
there he would not have tarried. He fur 
nished the initiative and the steam. Have 
you ever noticed how the aimless pedes- 
trians on the sidewalk get out of the way 
of the man who is going some place? The 
world makes way for the man who knows 
where he is going. If the head accountant 
had not died Mr. Dewart would have ad- 
advanced over him just the same. If 1] 
had not departed the two of us working 
together would have helped Mr. Munsey 
to make our jobs large enough to satisfy 
us or he would have departed and made 
himself larger elsewhere. The man with 


the in 


Kept Trom 


it) 


lative 


ant 


his goal. 


i the 


Ss 


team cannot be 


A friend of mine asked Mr. Edison 


the difference between 
success was the diff 

up by-path and sticking 
road. “Q, no,” said Mr. 
man gets off the main 

and nps, 

round until they find 


N 


groups of talents 
. talents for 


ation 


again 


but the successes 


for merchandisi 


about 


plac t 


4 . hy 
work there; bu 


port ons, 


Mr 


in the 


Dewart’s t 


a failure 


alents, 


ana 


itference between voll 


to the 
Edison, “ever 


road into the wor 


the main ro 


THE business world there are thre: 
talents for orral 
manufacturing, talent 
; W 


to tell you 
about h 


ant 


Munsey house, about h 


, in order to keep the pri 


self is necessary 
Briefly, Mr. Munsey 
talent for origination 
zine was his idea. The 
was his idea. The list 


unusual t: 
turns 
more of it 
other plant. 


plant 


and 

for me 
I evel 
M ‘7? ¢ 


without ec 
unique. 


ilent 


rehandising 
knew and 
i's 


for m 
a better 
fo 


out 


Magazine 


irrying 


r the 


I 


l 


anufacwuring 


a word about Mr. Munsey hin 


has exceptiona 
‘he cheap maga 
fiction magazine 
s long. He has 

Hi 
grade of work 


, 
money than any 


He has a remarkable talent 

He is the closest 
one of the best sel 
could 
advertising. 
Mr. Munsey has marked talents 


buver 
1, 
lers 


ne 


make me 
That 


outside the business field. He is an editor 
an author. He builds strong, beautifu 
buildings and loves it And he is a 
financier. He has other talents. In fact 
if he were ever tempted to imitate the 
slothful servant of the parable and lay 
away his talents in a napkin, he would 
eed a tablecloth. 

Now t nts are ve, imperious thing 
They possess their possessors. I ca 
fancy a group crowding around Mr, Mur 
Sé ever 101 g, climbing upon his 
knees, clamoring to be used. He uss 
them all by ones and threes and groups 
And his general manager helps him o1 
substitutes for him. That means, be 
tween chief and manager, mutual under 
standing, confidence, esteem, a delicate 


relationship 


talent 


And it 


for 


means handling 


which 


must have 


a kale 


both 


doscope variety of highly complex bus 


ness problems of all 


sizes and handling them successfully. 


It is 
de 
parent 
ness 


ng, mi: 


to 


making good money 


Mohican store 


idea of the 


time to 


Is the n 


four nati 
with their problems of editing, illustrat 








Munsey 
agazZ 


ym: 


inufacture, 


Their annual prof 


ll colors, shapes and 
ve you a more definite 
enterprises. The 


a million for vears 


ine 


al magazines, I 


distribution 
its have averaged close 


publishing bus 
thin] 


waa 
Saie 


and 


Next is the Mohi 
can Hotel at New London, a superb plant, 


Then there are the 
s, a chain of 40 or 50 mat 


kets, which net over half a million a year 
There a group of businesses in Wash 
ington, D.C., consisting of a huge office 
build a daily newspaper and a banl 
ind trust company; the group in Balt 
more consisting of a beautiful office build 
ing newspaper and a bank and trust 
company 1 of which have lately beer 
sold, but on terms I faney which make 
rree ble t« keepa telescopic eye on then 
Then there are a bank and trust compan) 
n New York, and, finally, the great New 
York Sun which Mr. Munsey with a chan 


acter) 


with 


months 


into 


a 


turned 
winner. 


ally bold stroke bought, merged 
it h New 


York Press, and in a few 


it 


from 


a financial loser 


There are a number of 
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minor interests, but these are the big ones 
and in addition to them there are enorm- 
ous transactions in Wall Street. I don’t 
know the details, but I heard at one time 
from the outside that Mr. Munsey was 
the largest individual: holder of steel 
stocks in the world. 


J UST a reading of that list will give 
you some idea of the colossal effort, 
the unremitting application, the number- 
less intricate complications, the host of 
delicate decisions the men responsible 
must have made through the years. And 
Mr. Dewart has come through eighteen 
years at this terrific pace, thirteen years 
as general manager with mounting power 
and improving health until he is at forty- 
one as fine a physical and mental speci- 
men as you are likely to know. 

He is above the average height with 
wide shoulders and deep chest, straight, 
supple, tireless. But not thin. The nerves 
are comfortably insulated. He diets for 
efficiency’s sake and to keep his weight 
down to 180. He has clear grey eyes and 
the Dewart head, big and impressive. 
You would look at him twice in a crowd. 
His voice is a bit high in argument, other- 
wise there is no suggestion of tenseness. 
To the onlooker he goes through his vast 
labor with perfect naturalness and al- 
most ridiculous ease. His mind is remark- 
ably keen and quick. It shoots through 
and round a subject like lightning, but 
the onlooker strong, un 
troubled, kindly face not overly concerned 

Handling in the same morning a multi- 
plicity of problems concerning half a 
aozen businesses never seems to confuse 
him or irritate him. They would drive 
many men frantic. Mr. Dewart 
through them as if they made a pleasant 
garden through which he is privileged to 
stroll, stopping here to prune a broken 
stem, and there to prop a one-sided shrub; 
meantime gathering posies. You know 
people for whom flowers just love to grow. 
Businesses are like that with him. They 
will do most anything for him. In the 
Munsey gardens the flowers that cannot 
be made to grow are pulled up by the 
roots. 

To date Mr. Dewart has shown his 
greatest talents in the field of business, 
in the merchandising and manufacturing 
sections of that field and pre-eminently 
merchandising. His keenest joy is to buy 
and sell. Soon after the war started he 
bought for the Mohican stores all the 
flour they could handle and all the sugar 
and all of everything else that was likely 
to go out of sight. Of course he made a 
killing. When the paper famine hit the 
publishers the Munsey house had con- 
tracts well ahead. Mr. Dewart would 
make a capital success of any merchan- 
dise business he cared to enter. He can 
buy right, sell right, organize, manage, 
finance, spend right, save right, treat his 
associates right. Men trust him, like to 
work with him. He is keen and sound 
On principle he gives a dollar’s worth. 
He will go a long way—only 41, sturdy, 
able, competent and divinely discon- 
tented. 

So much for business. 
woman in the case. 


only sees a 


roes 


Now for the 


Kind, kind and gentle is she, 
Kind is my Mary; 

The fairest blossom on the tree, 
Cannot compare with Mary. 


That was a popular song when Mary 
Wheeler and Billy Dewart were married, 
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and Billy’s 
friends sang it 
with gusto at his 
bachelor dinner 
with Billy’s 
voice on top. 
Billy used to 
sing in the choir 
back home, and 
later at St. Bar 
tholomew’s in 
New York. At 
his bachelor din- 
ner Billy sang, 
the rest of us did 
our best. And 
we all meant it. 
Mary Dewart is 
a darling. She 
leaves a trail of 
tenderness 
wherever she 
oes. 

They have two 
fine boys and a 


baby daughter. 
Their apart 
ment is luxuri 
ous, but the 
home atmos- 
phere is “the 
same that 


mother used to 
make,” cosy 
cordial 


Robe rt af De wart, 


with 


welcome written everywhere but on the 
door mat. They have lots of music, 
Mary playing Billy’s accompaniments, 
and showing him off as a good wife 


should. 
ship. 


Both have the talent for friend- 
Both are making new friends all 
the time and neither gives up the old ones 
There is nothing about the 
Dewarts. 

For recreation they 
usual round of dinners, dances, the 
theatre, the opera, with walking and 
motoring for out of doors. In summer 
they have a place at the Thousand Islands 
with sailing and golf and all the rest. 
Mr. Dewart was a good ball player back 


Ingrowing 


lave in winter the 


home. If he played golf regularly he 
would play it well. He is a natural ath- 
lete. The common mistake of golfers is 


to think of “stance” and “grip” and 
“swing” and and then forget that 
the game is to get the ball to the pin. 
Mr. Dewart while thinking of the means 
never forgets the object. He goes for 
the pin, with the result that he “follows 
through” and rarely gets off the line of 
play. Golf reveals character more than 


‘eye’ 



































any other out 
door game. 

The Dewart 
tribe is clann 


With them blood 
is thicker than 
ordinary. Th« 
brothers and 
sisters, seven of 
them I think, 
stand by and 
boost each other 
The five I know 
have the Dewart 


head. Robert, 
older than Wil- 
liam, has a fine 
brood back 
home A stal- 
wart citizen 
Hugh, the 


youngest, man- 
ages the Mohi- 
ean chain of 


stores. He has 
brilliant pro- 
mise. 


N OW FORA 
+ few last 
touches of color 
and_ shadings 
and this portrait 
of my friend is 
finished. 

In money matters Mr. Dewart is 
thrifty. He has never spent his salary 
He always has money and shares when 
his friends need. In keeping confidences 
he is safe as the Sphinx. In loyalty he 
holds the finest balance I ever knew. He 
goes to church. Religion is bred in the 

“Dewarts. He is a week day: Christian, 
too. He finds abundant opportunity for 
helpfulness in the cases that come to him 
through his daily work. But he is not 
emotional. His heart like his head works 
fast and true with never an outward sign 
I have been with him through deep valleys 
when his heart was torn and he gave no 
sign. No protest. No tears. He has 
been with me through deep valleys. His 
sympathy is quick and not sirained, ex- 
pressed in thoughtful attentions and few 
words. It does not flood and soon falter, 
but flows evenly as long as the need en- 
dures. He remembers anniversaries both 
happy and sad, and as the happy ones 
recur his friends are likely to hear from 
him. Billy Dewart has a talent for 
friendship. 


father of William T. 





Lieut. Baxter. 








Young Writer at 
the Front 


Arthur Beverly Baxter, 
whose clever story “The Man 
Who Scoffed” appears in this 
issue, has gone overseas with 
the Engineering Signaling 
Corps. He will, however, con- 
tinue to contribute to Mac- 
LEAN’S, and the best story he 





has yet done is scheduled to 


appear in an early issur 





ote 


ENNIS MONTAGUE emerged 
from his bath, glowing and talka- 
tive. A luxurious deep blue dress- 
ing gown was wrapped about his form, the 
color in it accentuating the grey-blue of 


his eyes and his light brown hair. His 
valet stood beside his bed, on which re- 
posed a complete and expensive set of 


garments suitable for a gentleman bent 
on spending the evening out. 


“Ah, Sylvester, that’s right. We poor 
devils of men must look as well as the 
abominable fashions will permit. What 


" 


is the time? 

“(one past seven, sir.” 

“Dear me—I shall be late. I am always 
late, Sylvester. It partly accounts for my 
extraordinary popularity—a hostess is so 
relieved to see me by the time I turn up 
at her dinner party that, for years after- 
wards, she always associates my face with 
pleasant sensations. Any mail, Sylves- 
ter?” 

His servant crossed to the table on 
which there reposed a half dozen letters. 
“These came in this afternoon, sir.” 

“Read them'to me while I dress.” 

“READ them, Mr. Montague?” The 
valet’s face was a study in respectful ex- 
postulation. 

“Tg the idea so 
fellow? I believe 


preposterous, my dear 
that most people write 


letters with the idea of having them 
read.” 
The decorous Sylvester sighed and 


broke the seal of the first letter. 

““T would beg to remind you,’” he 
read, “ ‘that your account—’ ” 

Montague made a deprecatory gesture. 

“How polite these tradesmen are,” he 
said. “I shall expect one, some day, to 
enclose forget-me-nots. The next letter?” 

Sylvester solemnly opened a diminutive 
e! velope. 

“‘Mrs. W. 
the pleasure— 

““Another request! 


9) 


De-Ponsy Harris requests 
What is it—a tea or 
dar ce 
“A dinner, sir.” 
*“Good—I shall go. Mrs. Harris is the 
worst hostess in the city, but she keeps 
the best cook. Proceed.” 


HE worthy Sylvester took from the 
table a delicately scented letter that 
breathed its delightful suggestion of ro- 
mance to his grateful nostrils, whereupon 
he promptly blushed a deep unlovely to- 
mato-like red. 
“It starts,” 
Love— as 

His master glanced at him. 

“Don’t blush,” he said. “The grand pas- 
sion is nothing to be ashamed of.” He 
carefully adjusted his tie. “What is the 
young lady’s name?” 

“Myrtle, sir.” 

“Ah, yes, poor little Myrtle. 


said he, “‘My Dearest 


What a 


pity a woman clings to a romance when 
it is dead. 
women that makes them do it. 
embracing a corpse.” 

“Shall I read it, sir?” 


There is something morbid in 
It is like 






The Man Who Scoftted 


By Arthur Beverly Baxter 


“The Vad Hatter,” “* fhe ] a 
Algerne — et 
llustrated by Henry Ra le 

“No—no—don’t bother. I know wha 


in it. On the third page she declares that 
she hates me, and on the fifth 
denies it. Myrtle runs so ae 
form.” 

A look of relief crossed the rotund cou 





tenance of Mr. Sylvester as he took uy 
the last letter. 
“It’s from a society for educating the 


” 


poor, sir. 

“Tear it up. What we need is a society 
for educating the rich.” 

Completely dressed, he 
and struck an attitude. 

“It is my intention some day,” he said 
with grandiloquent 
‘Conservatoire Universale,’ where phila: 
thropists, will be taught charity, minis 
ters of the gospel will gain humility, mus 
cians will learn to and newsparm 
writers will take up the elements of langu 
age. Heavens! Such a scope as I would 
have! Stick your head out the window 
and see if a taxi is waiting.” 

Sylvester raised the window and su: 
veyed the street below. 

“It’s there, sir,” he 
head in. 

“Then I shall leave you. Mrs. LeRoy is 
giving a dinner party this evening, and 
she invariably has guests who lister 
charmingly. Good night, Sylvester.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

When he was gone, William Sylvester 
scratched his thinly covered head. He 
then shrugged his shoulders and followed 


turned about 


airiness, “ 


reel 


said, drawing his 


these actions by pouring out a glass of 
sherry. He took a sip. 
“’Eavens!” he said aloud, “’ow ’e do 
talk.” 
ENNIS MONTAGUE was twenty 


eight years of age, and had an incom: 
which made consistent unnecessar’ 
To be true, he wrote for one or two maga 
zines and dabbled with law in a desulto 
manner, having called to the b: 
some four years previous. Sut he re 
mained an utter stranger to work, and 
loved luxury with the sensuous delight of 
an Eastern houri. The present was de 
lightful and the future was simply the 
present carried on. When, on this parti- 
cular evening, however, his taxi stopped 
at the home of Mrs. LeRoy, it left him at 
the place where his whole life was to be 
altered in a single evening. 


} 
toll 


been 


After his usual apologies for tardiness, 
he led Mrs. LeRoy in to dinner and ir 
five minutes his wit and repartee wer 
dominating the entire party. Whether o: 
not his brain was gold, Montague always 
glittered, and people love things that glit 
ter. 

After dinner they danced. Mrs. LeRoy 
was not a gifted hostess, but she acted on 
the principle that food, wine and music 
providing the food and wine were high 
class and the music was not—would make 
any evening a success. Few of her guests 
disagreed with her—their feet and tongues 
were light and they danced and talked 








as nearly twelve o'clock wher 


> conservatory. 
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“All women mean i 


go of my hands. 


valet and three ad 


you want to kiss me?’ 
ontague smiled. 


ernal question, my dear. 


could help but 


‘r to him with a swift e1 


fascinated me 


the coward that you are.” 


a masked battery. 
years I’ve known you,” 


courage would leave her befor 
“vou have done nothing that 


verything else, cowardly. 
“more than a dozer 


ame have given you the depth an: 
their first love, inspired 














you, called forth by you. Do you 
realize what a woman’s heart is and 
what she gives with it? And you— 
you are too cowardly to face mar- 
riage, too cowardly to love with your 
own heart—too selfish to leave 
women’s hearts alone.” 

Montague took a cigarette case 
from his pocket. 

“May I smoke?” he said, coolly. 

“You are a coward about your pro- 
fession as well,” she hurried on, ig- 
noring his’ interruption. “Your 
mother, I know, had great dreams for 
you. She planned, worked, sacrificed 
for you. Yet you are too much of a 
coward to face competition with what 
you choose to call ‘the little legal 
minds of the city.’ ” 

“And thirdly?” he said, lighting a 
cigarette. 

“Yes, thirdly,” she said desper 
ately, although his easy nonchalane 
was fast undermining her courage 
“You are not in the army. Yet no 
one could say that Dennis Montague 
is not fit. I can only presume like 
every one else, that you are afraid.’ 

“And lastly?” He was still calm, 
although keener eyes than hers 
would have noticed a dark ominous 
flush under his eyes. 

“And lastly,” she said, unconsci 
ously repeating his formula, “you 
scoff at everything that is good and 
pure, sneering at religion and draw 
ing yourself aside from your fellow 
creatures as though they were loath 
some. Yet I say to you, Dennis, that 
there is not a man in the slums whose 
soul isn’t far, far richer than yours 
It is only a coward, afraid to face 
the real things, who scoffs at life.” 


EAK from the effort she had 
made her voice trembled into 
silence and a cold sweat broke out on 
her brow and the palms of her hands. 
“Will you smoke, Vera?” 

“No, thanks,” = she 
faintly. 

“Do—it would soothe you.” 

“No, I thank you.” She repressed 
a sudden desire to fly from the con- 
servatory. She had become suddenly 
afraid of the cool, smiling figure be- 
fore her. 

“As far as girls are concerned,” he 
said quietly, replacing the cigarette 
case in his pocket, “just as long as 
they angle for us with every artifice 
of dress and rouge and coquetry—so long 
will they catch us and the consequences. 
As for the law which my mother planned 
for me, I regret that my father left me 
the instincts of a gentleman not an attor 
ney. I am not boring you?” 


answered 


“No, no, go on.” 

“As for the army—I don’t happen to b« 
interested in the war. I disapprove of 
the crudeness of our Canadian civiliza 
tion. I disapprove of England’s lack of 
the artistic. I disapprove of Germa) 
militarism—and Scotch bagpipes, Swiss 
cheese, Chinese laundries and American 
politics. Why should I fight for one when 
I disapprove of them all? As for my fel 
low man—I dislike the ordinary man of 
the streets because he does not think, read 
nor bath often enough. I am not hostile 
to him, I merely ignore him. I am nota 
coward at all, my dear Vera—I am mere- 
ly an artist in a world of artisans.” 

With a graceful movement he offered 
his arm to her. 
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Few of her guests disagreed with her—their feet and tongues 


were light and they danced and 


“Let us return to the dancing,” he said. 

With a frightened, inquiring glance she 
took his arm and without a word they 
left the conservatory. At the door of the 
ballroom they paused and she laid a timid 
hand on his arm. It will ever be a mys- 
tery to men how women can love and 
despise the same object. 

“Dennis,” she said, “will you try and 
forget what I said?” Her courage had 
gone, fied before his coolness and the 
fascination he held for her, though she 
had striven with all her womanhood to 
free herself from it. 

“Il wish to Heaven I could,” he said 
grimly. 


HE morning sunshine invaded the 

rooms of Dennis Montague with per- 
vading cheeriness. It was nearing the 
end of April and a hundred birds sang 
of the wonders they had seen during the 
winter, of arid Africa, of the witcheries 
of the Nile where they had seen Pygmies 





talked without mentai effort. 


at war with the butterflies and they had 
heard the great god Memnon raise his 
mighty shout to greet the dawn of day. 

Oblivious to the sunshine and every 
thing but his thoughts, Montague lay i: 
bed the following morning and sought to 
wrestle with the truth he had heard th« 
night before. It was impossible to di 
miss the things from his mind. His brai: 
throbbed with resentment, questioning 
searching her words —striving to cor 
vince himself that her charge of cowar: 
ice was the vituperativeness of an unré 
quited love. But it was useless. He could 
explain. her actions, dissect her motive 
applaud his own poise, but he could m 
eliminate the feeling of personal nausea 
which clung to him as though he had 
denly sickened of his whole nature 

A knock at the door ir 
thread of his thoughts and his 
tered with a tray of breakfast things. 


“Good morning, sir.”’ Sylvester carefull) 


arranged the tray on a little table besid: 


terrupted the 


valet 
























i] 
th 


the bed. “It’s a beautiful morning, sir, 
and I see by the paper that the ’Uns are 
giving the Canadians a rough time of it 
what with gas and what not.” 

His master gazed listlessly at the 
breakfast things. 

“Sylvester,” he said quietly, “for years 
you have ministered to my body. What 
can you do for a soul that is starving?” 

The valet beamed reassuringly. 

“That’s h’alright, sir.” He rubbed his 
hands in genial encouragement. “A 
Bromo-Seltzer will fix you up.” A 
large and varied experience as a servant 
to young gentlemen, had inured him to 
morning-after repentances. 

The sound of a military band approach- 
ing drove Sylvester to the window. 

“’Ow look,” he cried, his natural de- 
corum suddenly dispelled by the inspir- 
ing sounds of the music, “there must be 
blooming near a thousand of ’em. Seems 
like ’ome it does when the guards used to 
do London in all their swankin’ regi- 
mentals.” 


BATTALION swung past in steady 

rhythmical tread to the stirring 
strains of the Welsh hymn of freedom, 
“Men of Harlech’—a splendid body of 
men with chests expanded, arms swing- 
ing freely and their whole bearing one of 
vigorous, unconquerable manhood. The 
last man passed and the music ceased as 
suddenly as it had come. The birds re- 
sumed their chorus and William Sylvester 
reinvested himself in his imperturbable 
masque of deference. Languidly Mon- 
tague rose from his bed and lit a cigar- 
ette. 

“Our civilization,” he said quietly, 
“need not pride itself on raising those 
men. Men have always been brave since 
there were men. The terrible failure of 
our times is that it has produced men like 
me—a coward.” 

The valet scratched his head. 

“You ain’t a coward, sir,” he ventured. 
“Lor’ bless me—I’ve seen you ride a buck- 
in’ mare that e 

His master turned on him with a vehem- 
ence that his valet had never before seen 
in him. 

“I tell you I am a coward,” he said 
fiercely. “Don’t I know that my place is 
with those men? In that battalion that 
passed there are married men with fami- 
lies, there are only sons of widows, there 
are brothers, sweethearts—who is there 
to careif I go? My death would not cause 
a single tear and yet I stay, not that I 
am afraid of bullets or death, but because 
I know I shall have discomforts, priva- 
tions, work, and because I shall have to 
sleep beside men who are filthy, unclean, 
and because I shall grow filthy too. I de- 
test it, I abhor it and yet I stand aside 
and let others go.” 

“You—you are a gentleman, sir.” 

“A gentleman!” He burst into a rasp- 
ing laugh. “My own definition last night 
was ‘a man with a valet and three ad- 
dresses.’ What a fool I was! No, I am 
not a gentleman—I’ve never been one. 
The greatest gentleman of all time was a 
carpenter—that is the truth I have to 
burn into my soul.” 





A PERPLEXED and troubled look 
spread over the vastness of Mr. 
Sylvester’s countenance. This was a new 
phenomenon to him. He was frankly puz- 
zled and reached for the breakfast tray 
with a melancholy slowness of movement 
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that quite inadequately expressed his in- 
ward perturbation. 

A cool shower and a shave having fail- 
ed to dispel the brooding mood that had 
fallen on him, Montague hastily dressed 
himself, telling his servant he would not 
return before dinner. Clothed in an im- 
maculate grey suit, with a velours fedora 
and walking stick, he strode into the 
street, a handsome, striking figure of a 
man whose lithe athletic figure spoke of 
vigorous strength, a strength devoted to 
sporting activities, but a stranger to toil. 


¥IS walk, unplanned as it was, drew 
him towards the centre of the city. 
He mechanically avoided the streets that 
were crowded and, like a bit of flotsam on 
the ocean’s surface, was guided and buf- 
feted until, turning down a quiet side 
street, he emerged upon the corner of a 
huge stone building. He glanced up to 
realize that it was the Armouries, and 
was about to change his course when a 
recruiting sergeant. noticing his hesita 
tion, stepped up to him. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, “but was you 
lookin’ to sign up?” 

“Sign up?” Montague repeated the 
words automatically. 

“Sure—sign up with the Brindle’s Bat 
talion.” 

“The Brindle’s Battalion?” 

“Come off that parrot stuff,” growled 
Sergeant Saunders. 

Montague sheok himself together. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly. 
The sergeant shuffled uneasily. 

“Say, don’t be so damned polite,” he 
said not ill-naturedly. “I’m here to get 
recruits. We're a tough bunch, we’re a 
rough bunch, but we’re men. Our boys 
ain’t strong on polish or eddication, and 
they’re no boozeless, anti-cigarette crowd, 
but they’re straight, and they’re game, 
and they’re men.” 

“They’re men,” repeated Montague, 
dazed by a dizziness that seemed to wrap 
himself and the sergeant in an envelop- 
ing mist. 

“That’s what I said,” reiterated Ser- 
geant Saunders, mentally noting that he 
would make Montague drop his sing-song 
if he ever got the opportunity. 

“What do you say, old scout?” 

Montague glanced up. “Will you take 
me?” he said. 

“Will we take you?” A broad, brown 
hand grasped Montague’s arm and he 
found himself being led into a room in 
the Armouries, where he discovered that 
his full name was Dennis Oliver Mon- 
tague, that he was twenty-eight years of 
age, that he was an Anglican, and that 
his Uncle Charles was his next of kin. He 
further found that he was the property 
of His Majesty, King George the Fifth 
for the duration of the war and six months 
after, “so ’elp me, and shove ’im into the 
Medico, glad you signed up, my lad, you'll 
never regret it, we’ve got a man’s job for 
you, and—close that bleeding door, Nokes 
—alright, NEXT!” 

With whirlwind rapidity he strippec 
for tne doctor, who pronounced him an 
excellent example of cannon fodder, and, 
still dazed, he put on his clothes and 
emerged into the open air—a red band 
about his arm, prolaiming to the world 
that he was now Pte. D. O. Montague, of 
the Brindle’s Battalion, C.E.F. He gasped 
~shrugged his shoulders — then went 
home. 

Sergeant Skimps surveyed the squad of 
recruits with the eye of a man who has 





seen recruits for twenty years and 
impervious to any emotion on the su! 
ject. 

“You’re soldiers now,” he began, h 
dialect strongly reminiscent of Bow Bell 
“vou’re in the service now, 90, kiss n 
’Arry, get yer ‘air cut, all of yer. Wi 
don’t go in for Paderooskies in the harn 
Then ‘old yer ’eads h’up and put ye 
chests h’out h’as though you was som 
body. You ain’t, but don’t go to telli 
no one. (A gentle murmur greeted thi 
sally). H’always respeck yer h’offic 
and non-commissioned h’officers, and dor 
go to slapping the Colonel on the back an: 
h’offering ‘im a cigar. You’re h’in the 
h’army—that bloke on the h’end spit o 
g’wan !—a filthy ‘abit 

id it’ll get C B for yer. Wher 
did you ‘ail from h’any’ow a nice spe 
men, I don’t think—chewing when a sav 
geant’s talkink to yer. Now, then, fall 


yy 9° 


h’another ‘arf h’our’s drill. 


that there tobacco 


on parade al 





por five hours that day, Sergeant 
Skimps alternately talked and_ hi 
weary squad turned, marched, and whee 

ed about the gravel parade ground. Weary 
to the point of exhaustion, already deaf 
to the interminable harangue of Sergt 
Skimps, the hour of four-thirty found 
Montague with his first day in the army 
finished. He had only one desire 
his apartment, to feel the cool shower upon 
his body and to lounge in languid repose 
in his dressing gown, soothed by the in 
evitable cigarettes. He broke away from 
the little group, but washailed by a ruddy 
faced little Englander, who had made 
various overtures to him during the day 

“Going up?” said the other, his accent 
proclaiming British birth, tempered by 
ten years of Canadian citizenship. 

“Yes,” said Montague, “but I am in a 
hurry.” 

“Right O, I’m with you.” He swung 
along beside Montague. “This is the life,” 
he said cheerily. 

“What?” asked Montague. 

“Soldiering—a dollar ten a day, short 
hours and no work—what, ho!” 

“Do you mean to say you like it?” ask 
ed Montague, wishing his companion’s 
clothes reeked a little less of his recent 
exertions. 

“Why not like it?” said Pte. Waller. 
“We're in it, ain’t we?” 

“T suppose so,” said the other shortly. 

Pte. Waller rubbed his hands together. 
“He’s a sergeant what is a sergeant, ain’t 
he? 


to seek 


“Do you mean that strutting bounder 
who drilled : Sg 


““ 


3 to-day 


Lordee, don’t let him hear you say 
that.” The little man went pale at the 
thought. “Say, if you don’t like him, just 
wait until you see Sergeant-major ’Aw 
kins.” Even a Cockney of ten years Cana- 
hip loses his h’s when excit 
ed. Montague began to wince under it 
and he wished a dozen times that his com 
panion would hold his tongue and give 
I 1 chance to think, to separate the 
varied experiences of the day and to edit 
is thoughts. He shrugged his shoulders 
and acknowledged the greeting of Mrs. 
Merryweather from a huge motor car. 
Waller’s eyes bulged. 

“T say, you know some swells, don’t you” 
What was you, a chauffer?” 

Montague considered. “No, I was a jes 
er, a sort of social buffoon.” 

Waller considered. “Something in the 
bing line?” he ventured. 

Continued on page T5. 
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ACT ILI.- 


YRA.—Rockefeller and Morgan! 
M JEFF.—No less. 
Myra.—But why should they 
object? I don’t understand. 

JEFF.—Jealous. That’s why it’s to be 
kept quiet. Harstone says not to tell any- 
body here about it just yet. By the way 
Mr. Harstone and Mr. Slyde haven’t been 
in vet, have they? 

MyRA.—No father, not yet. 

JEFF (looking at his watch). 
ought to be here soon. 

[ENTER ANDY] 

ANDY.— (puts his head in at the door) 

The painters got the sign all ready. 
Will I bring it down? 

JEFF.—Yes, go and bring it, Andy. 

[Exit ANDY. |] 

JEFF.—Was anybody else in? 

Myra.—Mr. Macartney. He’s coming 
back. 

JEFF.—Yes, I know 

MyrRA.—And there was a man came in 
asking to get shaved; he wanted to know 
if you still did shaving. 

JEFF.—If I still did shaving! What 
does he think? Does he think I’m too 
proud to shave him? He little knows me. 

Myra.—I told him to come back in a 
few minutes. Shall I get your white coat 
father, so that you'll be ready? 

{MyYRA gets JEFF’s little white coat out 
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of the drawer. JEFF takes off his good 
coat and goes to put on the barber's 
acke t.] 


JEFF.—Certainly I'll put it on! Do you 
think I’m too proud to wear a white coat 
just because I’ve made $100,000? Cer- 
tainly I—ll—put—the— (getting into it 
with difficulty and disgust)—dam thing 
on. (Squaring it in front of the glass)— 
Myra, I don’t believe this coat fits. I’ve 
outgrown it. 

MyrkA.—Oh father, you’ve worn it for 


years. 
JEFF (tearing it off) —It’s damp I won’t 
wear it. 


A. damp coat is simply death. 


Foe ta 
Small Town,” ete. ee a\ 
Sal 
Jefftervs wa, ~ 
py? j 
/ \ 
Give me my other—Ah! / Y\ 
That fits better. Any- / ’ 


way, I’ll have to write 
my letters first. If any- ; . / 
body comes in he must 
walt. Now, let’s 
(p ills open a lett 
reads it to himself in a 


see 


era nd 


couple of seconds and 
starts to answer it as he 
walks up and down, 


MyYRA seating herself at 
the type writer). 

JEFF (dictating like 
blue lightning). Dear 
Sir,—In answer to your 
esteem favor of the 28 
proximo, I beg to state 

Myra.—Oh, too fast, 
father, too fast. 

JEFF. — Too 
That machine can do 
200 words a minute. 
They said so when I got 
it. 


fast! 


unshine in Mariposa 


A Play in Four Acts 


By Stephen Leacock 





MYRA. Yes, but I 
can’t—You see, father, 
it takes time to learn 
this wretched thing. “He 


It’s awfully nice of you 
to pay me two hundred 
dollars a month to be your secretary, but 
really it’s far more than I’m worth. But 
then you pay everybody too much. 

JEFF.— Nonsense. 

MyrA (consulting a little account book) 

Look, father, last month. Andy for help- 
ing in shop, $100, Mrs. Gillis for cleaning 
$100. ButI don’t mind that. Poor thing, 
she'll need it. Is it true father that Mr. 
Mullins has dismissed Gillis. 

JEFF. — I’m afraid so Myra. 
couldn’t do anything else, 


He 
Ben’s not fit 


to be a caretaker. He’s drinking too 
much. Perhaps I can do something for 
him. I might get him on the board of a 


company, or something where his drink- 
ing won’t matter. 

MyRa. (still looking at the accounts) .— 
That money for Mrs. Gillis was all right 
I suppose. Then look at this. You sent 
Mr. Macartney, all the way to New York 
but two weeks ago. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds, that cost. 

JEFF.—That was merely business. Ma 
cartney went as my lawyer to look into 
the Cuban Land Company, I wanted to 
know it was all right, but before I put 
$50,000 into it. 

Myra.—But father, Mr. Macartney’s 
expenses without his fee were over two 
hundred dollars for two days. Could Mr. 
Macartney really eat and drink two hun- 
dred dollars in two days? 

JEFF (shaking head).—In 
York you can. 

MyrkA.—Look at this (pointing to an 
item) midnight supper, 20 dollars. 

JEFF.—Exactly—that shows. There 
was Macartney working away till mid- 


New 


his 


re you are, here is Cuba.” 


night,—in my interest. Think of that 
man, Myra, slaving away, and not able 
to break off and get supper till midnight! 
It touches me. 

MyrA.—Then I won't say any more, 
father. But have we really got all this 
money? 

JeErr.—It’s not what we have, Myra, 
that counts. It’s what we’re going to 
have. Do you know how much I realized 
on the Corona Jewel Mine? 

Myra.—No. ; 

Jerr.—A hundred and twelve thousand 
dollars! 


Myra.—A hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars! 
JEFF.—-Sixty thousand is being deeded 


to the Home. Macartney has the papers 
nearly ready. And fifty thousand was 
sent two days ago to New York to the 
Cuban Land Company. Harstone and 
Slyde will be in here this morning to tell 
me if they’ve taken it. (Jmpatiently walk- 
ing up and down.) By——, I hope they 
take it! 

Myra.—Why shouldn’t they take it? 

JEFF.—Harstone says it all depends on 
General Perrico, the head of the Com- 
pany. He’s a Cuban, and you know how 
proud the Cubans are. He might not 
take it. But Harstone is using all his in 
fluence. He has great hopes—he’ll know 
this morning. And, Myra, if I get that 
fifty thousand dollars worth of stock, in 
one year, or less, it will be worth five hun- 
dred thousand dollars! 

Myra.—Oh, father, is that possible? 

JEFF.—It’s not only possible—it’s a 
fact. It’s in the prospectus (pulling out 
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of his pocket a printed sheet and reading), 
“Tt is confidently expected that in one year 
or less the stock of the company will ad- 
vance to ten times its par value,” 

Myra.—lIt seems too wonderful 

JeEFF.—You all said that about the Cor- 
ona Jewel—and wasn’t I right? But this 
time I want all my friends to share in it. 
Harstone is asking the General to allot 
another ten thousand of stock for my 
friends. All they have to do is to give 
me their money—much or little, he says— 
just what they have. He says the com- 
pany is prepared to treat any friends of 
mine as they’d treat me! This time I 
want everybody in Mariposa to be rich! 
I want the whole town to be rich—all of 
us! But stop, I must get these letters. 
(Opening one.) Ha, didn’t I say so? 
(Ovening a great fat letter from which 
falls a big roll of bills.) There you are, 
first thing! 

Myra.—-What is it, father? 

JEFF (looking at the letter).—From 
Bill Evans. (Reading.) “I enclose two 
hundred and fifty dollars; please give me 
the worth of it in your new Cuban Land 
Company. I may be able to raise her to 
two hundred and fifty-five next month.” 
The worth of it? I’ll give him ten times 
the worth of it. I'll write to Bill at once. 


Put this down. “Dear Friend Bill”— 
no, no — “William Evans, Esqre., Con- 
stable of Mariposa, Mariposa Street, 


Mariposa.” That’s better—“Yours of the 
29th proximo received——” 

MyrA.—Proximo, father? 
be ultimo? 

JEFF (thinking it over).—Proximo—ul- 
timo—proximo. I think proximo sounds 
neater, more business-like. 

Myra. — But proximo 
month. 

JEFF.—Then it’s quite right. Bill said 
next month. That’s all right. (Going 
on dictating.) “With enclosure as stated. 
Very truly, J. Thorpe.” Now, I'll put 
the money in the safe with the rest. (Goes 
to safe with the bundle and starts fumb- 
ling with the combination.) . . . This 
two hundred and fifty from Bill—five 
hundred from Johnson — four hundred 
from Jim Elliot—Peter’s money will be 
here to-day—that will be nearly six thou- 
sand. 

Myra —Is it safe there, father? 

JEFF.—Safe? Safe as a good 
combination lock can make it. : 
(Fumbling at the clock.) Three, one—no, 
three, four—what is the number of this 
thing? 

MyrA.—I don’t remember, father. 

[A splash of water at the window re- 

minds him of Mrs. GIt.is.] 

JEFF.—Ah! Mrs. Gillis, she’ll know. 
(Raising his voice.) Mrs. Gillis, what’s 
the number of the safe? 

Mrs. GILLIS (putting her head in, a wet 
mop cloth in her hand).—Eh? 

JEFF.—What’s the number of the safe? 

Mrs. GILLIS (calling from the door- 
way).—Three, two, four, three, turn two. 

[Shuts door and exit. 

JEFF.—Ah, yes—three, two, four, three 

-great thing a safe. (As he opens the 
door and puts the money in.) I always 
wanted a safe. Gives one a sense of 
security. Three, two, four, three, turn 
two — I'll just write that down. (He 
writes it on the white wall beside the safe 
in big figures.) There! 

[Noise outside. As the dovr opens, 
voice of ANDY, “Steady, there, look 
out, Mrs. GILLIS.’ ] 


Shouldn't it 


means next 


tight 
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Jerr.—Ah, here’s Andy with the sign. 

[ Door opens, and the long end of a bi 7 
sign board wrapped in paper, ts stuck 
in, moving inward. | 

ANbY’s (voice).—Steady with that end 


there get hold of it, Mrs. Gillis. — 
Mrs GILLIS’ (voice). Lands 
sake! You’ve got me jammed agin the 


telegraph pole. foes 

JEFF.—Hold on now 
(The long end of the sign an 
fro continuously; JEFF grabs it and is 


don’t get excited! 


vays to and 


pulling and hauling at it as he speaks.) 
Now then—bring her to me—Yo!—here 
she comes. 

Mrs. GILLIS’ (voice). You’re 


getting me agin a buggy wheel! 
JEFF.—Now then—bring her to 
Andy—take hold, Myra 
Anpby.—-Yo, he! 
Mrs. GILLis.—Yow! 
[Business of struggling with 


sign as it sweeps fhis way and that 


you, 


the long 


} t at thro 


in their trying oO ge uf 
door—JEFF at the end, ANDY in 
doorway Mrs. GILLIS exclaiming 
and howling but not seen until with 
a burst in they come, sig? 
Mrs GILLIS dragged in in a heap.] 
Mrs. GILLIs (picking herself up—puffed 
and red—exclaims).—-My lands, Andy, if 
you ain’t almost ruined this gown! 
JEFF.—Never mind that. There (gv 
ing her money) go get a new gown. Get 
a dozen. [Exit Mrs. GILLIs.] Now, get 
the paper off it break the strings, 
Andy don’t get excited 
wait, turn it clear over 
ha! 
[Sign is stood up on its side on the floor 
all along one side of the shop.} 


igh the 


ar d a I}, 


that’s it, 





JEFFERSON THORPE. 


MINING AND LAND EXCHANGE 











JEFF (standing back and admiring it.) 
— Looks good, doesn’t it? “Jefferson 
Thorpe, Land and Mining Exchange,” 
pretty good, eh? . But, stop a min 
ute, Andy, that’s not all of it. Didn’t you 
tell him I wanted “Barber Shop” on it, 
too? 

AnpyY.—It’s all right— it’s there—he 
says there’s a piece in the middle that you 
let down. 

[He stoops and fumbles—a little hinged 

bit of wood opens out thus.] 





JEFFERSON THORPE 


MINING AND LAND EXCHANGE 











[arene son | 





JeEFF.—That’s better. I don’t want any 
one to think I’m too proud for my trade 
. . . That’s much better. Now 
fold it up again, Andy, like it was. 

[At this moment enters, somewhat tim- 

idly—a customer—stands in the door 
way; takes his hat off; very rustic; a 
great mop of hair. 


THE CUSTOMER (in a heavy yokel voice 


with a drawl.)—Mr. Thorpe here? 
JEFF.—Yes. 


ain’t yer? 








Still doing barbe 


CUSTOMER. 
Well, I need a hair cut 


rut 








Sit ris 
And 


Jerr.—I should say you did. 
down there . . . er 
comb out his hair till I’m ready. 
Now, Myra, give me the rest of the : 
while I do his hair . . . scissors? 
[MyRA gets a pair out of a | { 
gr ending 
Right! 
[JEFF wit! 
tomer. ANDY to the window, Myra 
her de sk,]} 
JEFI Now let’s see. Yes, Myra, write i 
down this: “Answering your letter t 
: (click, click « 
and snip, snip, snip of 
all the sounds together.) 
state that I i 


shares in the bd 








the scissors goes to the 





third instant 


(click—snip) 
offer you 
Cuban Land Company . . .. ete., et 

[As Jerr dic with his eye or 

ter, he clips wildly and rapidly 
hair without lool 
MyrRA writing full spees 
ateenane flying.) 

ANDY (avho has 
vindow.)—I think I 
and Mr. Slyde 
Thorpe. 

JEFI Is that so 
Mr. Slyde—here 
, ies and leading him out of the el 
You down there 
sign is—well, that’s another 

Hillis’s here here’s a do 
lar—go and get your hair cut—and get : 
shave—get a shampoo—get anything 
Andy, take him out and show him 

[Erit ANDY 

side d or ] 

MYRA If they’re coming, I'll take 
work in here, father. 

[ Ewit Myra. ] 

[Ther front 

HARSTONE and SLYDE. ] 

HARSTONE (well dressed, smooth shave ~» 


face 


leave to 


authorized to 
fates 


he Cus were 


Harstone 


street, My) 


looking 
Mr 


down 


ee) 
see 


coming 


> Mr. Harstor 


(taking customer hy 


the side door) 
where that 
barber shop 


see 


and customer through the 


the door, 


through 


hard as 

suggestive of 

Good morning, 
JEFF. 
SLYDE.—Good morning. 

[Shaking hands with JEFF | 
HARSTONE.—A fine day, Mr. Thorpe 
another glorious day—a lot of sunshin« 
you get in Mariposa. 
Jerr.—Lots of it 
posa for sunshine. 

HARSTONE.—That’s right. But we've 
gotto get you out of it all the same. We 
want you in New York. Men like you ars 
all too searce in New York. Aren’t they, 
Slyde? 

SLYDE.—That’s right. They’re looking 
for men like you in New York, M) 
Thorpe. = 

JEFF (rubbing his hands).—Well, wel! 

some day, perhaps, but I like this place 

H ARSTONI Well, I’ve got some good 
news here that’ll make you like New Yor! 

[Taking out a letter ] 


flint, a gentleman criminal 
v¢ ekle SSTLESS a nd nerve} 
Mr. Thorpe. 

Good morning, gentlemen 


no place like Ma: 


JEFF.—Good news. From General Pet . 
rico? 

HARSTONE.—No less. Listen to thi 
“We have received and cashed M1 


Thorpe’s draft for fifty thousand dollars 

Pray convey to Mr. Thorpe my apprecia 

tion, not for the money itself”’—Perrico \ 
worth “but of his sympathy 

ind co-operation in the cause of renovat 
g and reorganizing my beloved Cuba 

Pray say to Mr. Thorpe that we are pr¢ 

pared to take on his behalf for stock at 

par the further sum of money, the sixty 

thousand of which you speak. This stock 


millions 

































\ 


fomtr 

















it is understood will be held as a trust in 
favor of the Martha Thorpe Home for 
Destitute Children. This generous en- 
dowment of Mr. Thorpe has our warmest 
sympathy and we are prepared to receive 
in its behalf for stock at par any and 
whatever sums Mr. Thorpe may send. 
Please say to Mr. Thorpe that we are pre- 
pared also to take at par the money which 
we understand he is collecting from his 
Mariposa friends. We will treat them 
all as we are treating him. Accept, dear 
Mr. Harstone, the expression of my most 
cordial sentiments, Ximenes Blanco Per- 
! ico.” 

JEFF (with a great breath of relief). 
Splendid. This will endow the Home as 
{ never could have hoped to. Gentlemen, 
my best thanks. (Shaking hands with 
them with some feeling.) Why, this will 
mean, what, half a million, won’t it? 

SLYDE.—Can'’t fail to. 

HARSTONE.—Absolutely certain. You 
see, Mr. Thorpe, our Company is a sure 
thing; here you have Cuba. 

[Going to the map and pointing.] 

JEFF.—Exactly. 

H ARSTONE.— Undeveloped. 

Jerr (nodding).—I see. 

SLypE.—F ull of waste lands. 

JEFF.—Yes. 

H ARSTONE. 

JEFF.—Yes. 

SLypE.—No capital. 

JzFF.—Exactly. 

HARSTONE.—Well, in we come with our 
money, our northern energy, the brains of 
men like you, your driving power—your 
grit—-why, Mr. Thorpe—it’s millions, mil- 
lions 

Jerr.—Splendid. It’s not for myself 
I’m so pleased, gentlemen. It’s for the 
Home I’m founding—in my wife’s mem- 


People lazy. 


renin tity 


GU 
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“Now then—bring her to me 
gpa Here she comes.” 


ory—it means a lot to me (much 
moved). 

HARSTONE (with a great show of being 
touched, comes over and takes JEFF’S 
hand).—Thorpe, you’re a good man. 

JEFF (recovering himself).—Well, I'll 
go and get Macartney at once and have 
the papers made out to transfer the sixty 
thousand—I’ll find you gentlemen here 
later. 

HARSTONE. 

[Exit JEFF ] 

HARSTONE and SLYDE (they look at one 
another and laugh). 

SLYDE.—Isn’t he too easy? 

HARSTONE.—Easy. It’s so easy it— 
almost spoils the fun of it. 

SLypDE.—Didn’t I tell you! 

HARSTONE.—Yes, you were right to 
bring me here! It’s the easiest thing 
and to think of his sending old man Mac- 
artney to New York to look into the 
company! 

[They laugh.] 

SLYDE.—I can just see Olson acting as 
General Perrico and taking Macartney 
round New York—entertaining him—got 
him full and kept him full—and stuffed 
him up till Macartney thought the “Gen- 
eral” was worth millions—it’s too easy. 

HARSTONE.—And they’re all as bad— 
all gone clean crazy over it—that young 
ass Punkin is gone clean daft. Got “big 
money” on the brain. They can’t get over 
Thorpe making a hundred thousand in a 
mine. Pupkin is to bring in two thou- 
sand to-day. 

SLYDE.— Whew! 

HARSTONE.—Yes, if Thorpe would only 
give it into our hands—but he sticks all 
his friends’ money in that damned old 
safe—says he’s waiting till he gets it all. 

SLYDE.— Well, we'll get it presently—— 


Here or at the hotel. 
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HARSTONE (shaking his head).—-Yes, 
but we need to hurry. There are things 
I don’t like—I don’t like that man Smith 
(pointing over his shoulder with his 
thumb) at the hotel—nor Mullins—-they 


SLypE.— Well, they’ve nothing to go on 
it looks all straight—Macartney’s re 


port and the rest of it. 

HARSTONE.—Yes, but the other end 
the other end—what’s happening in New 
York? Listen to this. This came in the 
mail this morning—from Olson (reads), 
‘Better put things through as fast as 
you can. We have cashed the draft for 
fifty thousand. Get the further sixty 
thousand and quit—there’s a leak some- 
where” and listen here (continues), “a 
Pinkerton man was in here yesterday 
prying around Olson recognized him; 
but theres something wrong. We are all 
ready to clear if you send word. Ed- 
wards thinks they are getting warrants 
for you and Slyde in Toronto.” 

SLYDE (visibly scared as he listens). 

I don’t like that. I'd rather—wouldn’t. 
it be better to get? 

HARSTONE.—What! With sixty thou- 
sand dollars almost in our hands, and six 
thousand right in there (pointing to the 
safe) and I want it all. I’m damned if I 
quit till I get it all. 

SLypE.—-Yes, but in this damn country, 
a warrant is 

HARSTONE.—Here, man! Where's your 
nerve? Did you think it was play? 
You’re white as that soap—come out in 
the air—we’ll walk down street and you 
can pull yourself together 

[Exit HARSTONE and SLYDE by side 

door. ] 


[Enter JEFF and MACARTNEY—MACcart 
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Gillis.—“ 


A knife! 


NEY carrying a bundle of documents 
under his arm.] 

JEFF.—Everything’s ready, is it, Mac- 
artney? 

MACARTNEY. — Everything, my dear 
Thorpe, everything. (Spreading out his 
documents.) Now, let us see, “Endow- 
ment deed of the Martha Thorpe Home 
for Destitute Children’”—good; needs only 
the signature of two witnesses and a not- 
ary. (Indicating with his finger). . 
(Picks up the papers one by one). Hum 
—yes—"J. Thorpe in account with W. 
Macartney for drawing deed——”’ 

JEFF.—Your bill, eh? 

MACARTNEY.—Exactly. 
“Accepted plan of architect.” 

JEFF.—Let me see. (Turning it round 
and round.) North elevation—south ele- 
vation—east elevation—here, Macartney, 
is it elevated every way at once? 

MACARTNEY. — Har! har! You will 
have your joke, Mr. Thorpe. Now, let us 
see, “accepted plan of architect”—and— 
yes—‘J. Thorpe in account with W. Mac- 
artney re accepting plan——_” 

JEFF.—Your bill, eh? 

MACARTNEY.—Yes. Fee for acceptance 
of contract, Now, let’s see, “Rejected 
plan of architect”—another architect. ; 
“J. Thorpe in account with W. Macart- 
ney re rejection.” 


Yes. 





JEFF.—One fee for accepting and an- 
other for refusing? 


Would you—a knife? 





You hound—I'll brain you.” 


MACARTNEY.—Oh, we lawyers have to 
be quite impartial, you know. That safe- 
guards you. 

JEFF —Well, I begin to feel pretty safe, 
Macartney. 

MACARTNEY.—. . . And here—fee 
and expenses of W. Macartney to New 
York re investigation of Cuban Land De 
velopment Company—fee, so much—ex- 
penses, so much—contingent expenses, so 
much—non-contingent expenses, so much 

other expenses, so much—additional ex- 
penses, so and so—all clear, is it not? 

JEFF (laughing).—Oh, clear as day. 
‘ and quite right. I didn’t expect 
you to go for nothing, and you brought 
back the information I wanted. 

MACARTNEY.—A splendid company, my 
dear Thorpe — splendid — your money’s 
safe with them; and the head—General 
Perrico—a delightful man—lI’d no idea 
Cubans were so white—spoke excellent 
English, too, and entertained me in my 
spare time like a prince—such little rags 
of spare time, that is, as a lawyer finds— 
dinner, theatres, everything—— 

JEFF.—Theatres, ah, yes, I saw Shake- 
spere once—long ago in London—A Win- 
ter’s Tale. 

MACARTNEY.—Winter’s Tale- 
it—or no—nearly that—Winter Garden, 
that’s it. But, come, tell me what it is 
that you want me to add to this (tapping 
the endowment document) before we 
sign? Tell me just as clearly and simply 


that was. 


as possible, in a f 
words what you w: 

and I'll go and ru: 
into legal terminol 
n half an hour. 

JEFF.—I want to 
I'll give to the H« 
sixty thousand dolla: 
worth of stock in ths 
Land Company inste 
of cash. 

M ACARTNEY Ex 
cellent. Couldn’t b 
plainer. T’ll just mak 
a note of it (scribble 
at table) Say a % Jef 
ferson Thorpe, of th 
town and township of 
Mariposa, hereb 
give, bequeath, tran 
fer, devise and assigr 

oh, yes, I can 
that off in-—— 

[Gathers 

to go.] 

JEFF. And don’t fo: 
get an account for it, 
Mac! 

MACARTNEY Har! 
har! you will have youn 


do 


rus 


docu men? 


joke! 
[Exit MACARTNEY, 
side door Ente 


JOSH SMITH, great 
ly dressed up, colo 


ed waistcoat 
lowe r, valise 
hand. | 
SMITH. Well, Jeff. 
I'm off. 
JEFF. Going to the 
city, are you? 


SMITH Yep! next 
Hotelmen’s meet 
the ter 
perance movement. 
JEFF.— What 
going to do? 


SMITH. 


train 


ng—to fight 
are you 


Why, get 
together about it. I 
the other boys boys, we've got 
to get together shoulder to shoulder and 
fight this thing or it will beat us. So we 
got a meeting down in the city to-night 
private—I says to the boys, the way 
for a few of us to get together round 
table, over a glass of whiskey—and fight 
it—yes, and beat it. But say, Jeff 
(Sinking his voice.) I want a word with 
you—alone, Jeff—them friends of yours 
this here Harstone and this Slyde—I 


ov + 
Says to 


sir 


don’t like ’em 

JEFF.—Stop. 

SMITH.—I know they’re your friends 
but they ain’t mine—I wouldn’t have 


them in my hotel if I could help it—Jeff, 
they’re crooks 

JEFF.—Josh, you’re an old friend and a 
good friend 

SMITH.—I tell you they’re crooks—th 
two of them—and I'll tell you more, Jeff. 
though I oughtn’t to. (Looking around 
to be sure.) The police is after them. I’v« 
had the word to watch them. They’re 
after them from Toronto and from Noo 
York—there’s a man Olson in Noo York, 
the head of the concern, that they want 


first—and the minute they get him 

JEFF. Stop, Smith, stop. I won’ 
listen, I 

SMITH.—Well, Jeff, I can’t persuade 
you. But I warned you. Well, I can’t 


wait. [ll be back to-morrow early—so 
long. 


Continued on page 83 
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HE Young Doctor knew; but it took 

him a long time to find it out be- 

yond peradventure. He was no 
longer “young” when he discovered that 
which made tragedy and comedy in one; 
yet the world still called him what it had 
always done since the year Askatoon first 
saw him—the Young Doctor. 

He had been so much of the every-day 
life of the people that they would have no 
other doctor, even when his practice out- 
grew his powers; and so it was that the 
two other doctors who came to Askatoon 
were forced to seek partnership with him. 
Then he became, as it were, the head of 
a medical trust Winterton, Shipley & 
Seaman, physicians, surgeons and ac- 
coucheurs, was the style and title of the 
firm. And because Winterton, the Young 
Doctor, was, in the world’s eyes, respon- 
sible for all that the others did, the people 
had confidence, while he took half of all 
the fees. 

There were certain folk who would 
rather have died, however, than employ 
either of the junior partners in his place; 
and among these was the little old man 
Lisbon James, who, with his brown- 
haired, brown-eyed daughter, lived by 
Lake o’Calling under Tashalak Hill, five 
miles from Askatoon. 

Tashalak Hill was the beginning of a 
range reaching away to the north and 
west, the first link between the prairie 
and the mountains, which looked toward 
the Pacific on the one side and Hudson’s 
Bay on the other. As befitted a physical 
feature so important, it was beautiful in 
all seasons—wooded with pines and hem- 
locks and spruces. At its foot, on the 
road leading to the Peace River country, 
a highway after all the ages for thou- 
sands of emigrants and adventurers, was 
Lake o’Calling, so named because of the 
echo a voice made across it and against 
the precipitous Tashalak. 


Y HORTLY after the Young Doctor him- 
w self came north, Lisbon James had 
arrived at the settlement. He had lived 
there since, at first in poverty, and then 
in comfort, as the years went on and tra- 
vellers increased; for milk and butter and 
eggs and vegetables were luxuries neces- 
sary to all wayfarers, and they had them 
at a fully adequate price. 

But neither Lisbon James nor his 
daughter did the trading. A middle-aged 
French-Canadian habitant and his wife, 
who had journeyed West to join their 
young married daughter, and only arrived 
after her death, went to live at Lake o’- 
Calling. They became the happy slaves 
of Lisbon James’ daughter, and thereby 
slaves to Lisbon James himself. These 
two were the tireless workers of the little 
estate, and did all the huckstering; so that 
few people came in touch with the owner, 
who lived a secluded life. It was a very 
healthy life, too, since in many years the 
Young Doctor had only been called in 
five times; and then it was always to see 
the girl who, while wonderfully healthy, 
was more than once the victim of acci- 
dents, the result of fearless adventure. 


Jake O’Calling 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 
“The Right oT Way,” 
Hard Road.” ete. 


“Jor da ” 


Since the moment the Young Doctor 
saw the little girl first, as she lay with a 
twisted ankle and a dislocated elbow in 
the log-house by Lake o’Calling, well 
sheltered behind by great pine trees, he 
had had a strange, almost uncanny sense 
of recognition or reminiscence. As the 
girl grew older, the impression deepened; 
and at times it struck him with a hidden 


force, as though in the dark some one 
had whispered not loud enough to be 
heard. He felt a hand tugging at the 


shutters of his memory; but for years it 
never got beyond that, try as he would 
Once, when Lisbon James opened the 
door and left the room where he was 
bandaging Nancy’s elbow, he had a sud- 
den disturbing summons of memory or 
suggestion, and it haunted him for a 
long time afterward—a face turned at a 
doorway, and looking back with troubled 
pity, solicitude and sorrow. And when 
his eyes fell an Nancy’s face smiling 
through the pain, he had a singular feel- 
ing that the whole picture was not new 
the face at the doorway, the face on the 
pillow — yet with confusing differences 
which only bewildered him. It was as 
though lightning flashed upon a scene, 
but with such blinding swiftness that the 
eyes could not define it. 

Little Libson James was very refined 
in person for a man in his position, in 
spite of the roughness of his dress. This 
must have been because his clothes were 
kept so clean, for certainly they did not 
fit well. They hung loosely about his 
spare figure, while the coat sleeves were 
always too long, and the hat and boots 
too big. The result was a slouching look. 
Yet the gray hair, worn longer than most 
men wore it , and the clean-shaven cheek 
and chin, gave a delicacy to the brown 
parchment face, lighted by brown, watch- 
ful eyes, which seemed always to have a 
veil over them, or as though they looked 
through mist or cloud. The face needed 
a beard to give the personality a rugged- 
ness in keeping with the life at Lake 
o’Calling. 


HE relationship of the two was evi- 
dent. Naney was very like Lisbon 
James. There was the same oval face, 
the same brown eyes—Nancy had no cloud 
and no mist, but much light and wonder 


and humor, too—the same long, thin 
hands with almond-shaped fingers. It 
was those hands more than aught else 


which made the observant feel that the 
little man, who was as skilled at weaving 
as at butter-making or mowing, had come 
of well-bred stock from somewhere in 
the outer world. This, however would 
cause little surprise in the Far North, 
where so many flee, to turn their backs 
upon no longer supportable or 
people with whom they can no longer live. 
The North is kind to them. It gives them 
that which deadens pain and remorse, 
which obliterates misfortune; in the vast 
spaces where little gardens of civilization 
make living and loving the happy wastes; 
it provides a balm for wounds got in the 
warfare of the crowded life forsaken by 


scenes 


i 


the emigrés. The golden brown harvet 
fields of summer, the white silence of 
sunlit winter, the air that drinks like wine, 
night and day and all seasons, long peace 
with toil, and hope for the broken spirit 

So it may have been with Lisbon James, 
thought those who saw the traces of an 
other sphere in the tapering fingers, 
gnarled by rheumatism and roughened by 
hard work, yet not native to the soil. The 
Far North, however, has no past, and all 
men begin the world when they settle 
there. Indeed, the time came when Lis- 
bon James was looked upon as a veteran, 
as one of the oldest inhabitants, as be- 
onging to the days of the H.B.C.—the 
Great Company which pegged out civiliz- 
ation in the illimitable plains, at the gate- 
ways of vast lakes, and the fords and 
portages of wild rivers. Eighteen years 
in the North entitles a man to an his- 
torical position, and history does not go 
beyond his advent. 


*O it was with little Lisbon James, 
\Y while his daughter flourished and her 
fame for beauty spread. She also had 
renown for intelligence, though she had 
never been to school. Whatever she knew 
—and she knew a great deal—her father 
had taught her. The husband who took 
her from this home at Lake o’Calling 
would not find her unqualified. She made 
many a man who saw her, perhaps only 
in passing, turn back to look again and 
yet again. 

The Young Doctor was one of these: 
but he did not turn back for the same 
reason as the rest. He was always search- 
ing for something he could not find. But 
at last he found it. 

It happened this way. 

It was late summer. The harvest was 
in, and everywhere, over all the brown 
prairie, clouds of dust and chaff arose 
straight to the heavens, where the steam- 
threshers were sifting the golden grain 
destined for the far places of the earth. 
The nights were cool; but the days were 
sunny and radiant, the birds had not yet 
begun to fly south, emigrants were still 
moving westward and northward, and 
travelers were hurrying east and west, 
speculation in their eyes. Many of them 
halted at Lake o’Calling, going and com- 
ing, lying, as it did, in the path of the 
great railway being built and the new 
Eldorado of settiement in the Peace River 
country. All kinds of people made pil- 
grimages past Lake o’Calling. One day 
it was an English duke, next day it was 
a Dakota horse-thief another day it was 
an adventurer from Europe, and yet 
again it was a Commissioner of Police, or 
a new Governor-General, and occasionally 
a bigger man still, a king—a railway 
king—who came to view the nation-mak- 
ing work which his brain had conceived 
and other people’s money built at three 
and a half per cent. profit, while his pro- 
fits were the useful millions not to be 
reckoned in percentages. 

Here it was came Calmour, one of 
the greatest of these full-priced pat- 
riots, on a morning when the world 
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his heart; and his eyes swam with the 
fulness of the soul, which was in him 
more than in most men. His genius, his 
temperament made him powerful; but he 
paid the price for it. For, when he suf- 
fered, he suffered as one bound in chains 
and cast into the fire. 

His head dropped on to his breast, and 
he sat on his horse among the trees like a 
leader who had seen his army desert him 
in the face of the enemy. 

The minutes passed, like years it seem- 
ed to the man alone with his tortured 
soul; and then he was sharply aroused 
by a shrill cry from the lake in front of 
him. He drove his horse forward clear 
of the trees, and saw, not five hundred 
feet away, two white arms thrust up in 
the blue water, and a face shrouded with 
hair sinking beneath the surface. 


te an instant, he was off his horse. With 
lightning swiftness, he discarded his 
hat, boots, coat and waistcoat; and, from 
the high bank where he was, plunged out 
and down with the skill of the expert 
swimmer—he had been that ever since he 
was achild. He disappeared beneath 

the water; but in a second rose again, 

and struck out with powerful strokes 

to where the two white arms were 
still showing, though the head was 
almost submerged. 

Behind him on the bank, voices 
shouted encouragement to him, the 
voices of his nephew, Rupert Cal 
mour, and the engineer traveling with 
them. They were launching one of 
the collapsible boats which had been 
brought with the expedition. 

In an incredibly short time, he 
covered the space between the shore 
and the drowning girl, Nancy James, 
who had been seized with cramp while 
taking her morning plunge. As Cal 
mour neared the girl, Lisbon James 
himself appeared on the shore in 
front of the log-mansion, crying out 
helplessly. 

Calmour reached the girl in time. 
In another moment she would have 
been gone forever. He got an arm 
around her, and as she clasped her 
arms around his’ neck over his 
shoulders, he struck out for the 
shore when Rupert Calmour and an- 
other were paddling swiftly in the 
emergency boat. 

His own face was scarcely clear of 
the water, and he 1: Heme 1 heavily; for 
he was sixty, the water was icy cold, 
and the girl was no sylph or flower 
stem. It seemed to him that he could 
never reach the boat coming to him; 
and yet, somehow, the girl’s arms 
around his neck summoned up every 
inch of energy and resource in him 
With a sudden realization that his 
strength was going that it could not 
last, he made call on all his vital 
forces for a supreme effort, for the 
last spurt which might save them 
both. The thought did not occur to 
him that he could save himself with- 
out the girl. It seemed to him that 
the one reason why they should not 
both sink was that the girl should be 
saved. He had, behind all, a great 
heart which had never been given a 
real chance, which had loved self too 
well—a force lacking power, because 
it was so little used. Yet, here it was 
proving its natural worth at last. 

The strain on every nerve and 
muscle was immeasurable; but in the 
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very moment when he felt he could hold 
out no longer, the boat reached them, and 
the girl was lifted away from him, though 
her hands were so tightly clasped around 
his neck that Rupert Calmour’s strong 
fingers could only loose them by a pow- 
erful effort. In Calmour’s exhaustion 
there was something strange in the feel- 
ing possessing him, that he wished the 
arms to remain where they were. They 
had been like the child’s helplessness 
clinging to the man’s strength; and it was 
so long since the arms of the young had 
been round him, so many centuries ago! 

As they lifted her away from him, con- 
scious and murmuring something, partly 
of gratitude and partly a response to the 
anxious shouts of Lisbon James on the 
shore by the log-mansion, Calmour saw 
her face for the first time, the brown eyes 
under the broad forehead, the oval face, 
the pointed chin, the lips curvin 
cately yet so strongly, and the straight 
aquiline nose—like his own. He gave a 
cry that rang out across the lake, a cry 
of amazement, of shock, of joy so intense 
that it was like pain. 
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“Suzon!—Suzon!” he cried wildly; then 
his hands slipped from the side of the 
boat, and he slid down into the depths 


like a stone 


Without an instant’s hesitation, Rt ipert 


Calmour plunged beneath the surface, 
looped rope in his hands 
PART II 
WO hours afterward, the Young 
Doctor arrived at Lisbon James’ 
house. They had restored Calmour to 


consciousness; but he did no more than 
look into the face of Lisbon James, and 
then sink back into unconsciousness 
They worked with him for a time longer; 
and at length his eyes opened again, and 
fell once more on Lisbon James. 

A look of stark confusion, almost of 
fear, came into his drenched face. 

“Who are you—who is she?” he gasped. 

Lisbon James stooped and whispered 
in his ear. He suddenly raised himself 
with a ery of joy 
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The Awakening of the American Eagle 





SEE them yet as they marched down 

Fifth Avenue, three solid miles of 

women, old and young, native-born 
and foreign-born, Camp Fire Girls from 
the best of homes and Hebrew orphans 
from no homes at all, gray-haired anti- 
suffragists and blond-haired militants, 
“eashies” from departmental stores and 
women who can sign their cheques in six 
figures, college girls and university dons, 
women and girls, girls and women, far 
as eye could see from Washington Square 
north to 72nd Street, women on horse- 
back and women in motors, squads of 
nurses marching in front of squads of 
men’s cavalry, women in platoons with 
hoes over their backs and Boy Scouts with 
placards declaring, “WE ARE COM- 
ING, FATHER ABRAHAM, 300,000 
STRONG”—following battalions of the 
Friars’ and Players’ Clubs, who had 
decked one of their actors up as Lincoln— 
the most wonderful spontaneous outburst 
of national consecration to the fight for 
freedom that the United States have seen 
in their history! 

There was no use blinking truth! 
Things were not in a good way. The 
strongest republic on earth on the verge 
of war against the strongest despotism on 
earth—seemed asleep, or dead in ease, 
or drugged with prosperity to the utter 
disregard of the great cause rocking the 
world’s foundations. One month at war! 
An army of a million ard a quarter 
needed, Congressmen haggling over the 
words “universal service and conscrip- 
tion,” and enlistments lagging at the rate 
of adozena day! There was a reason for 
the lagging, more apparent on the spot 
than at a distance—many young men keen 
to enlist were waiting to see whether there 
was to be a universal 
draft, or not. Also, the 
same thing was happen- 
ing here as happened in 
England — men, meta- 
phorically, sat on the 
door step waiting to en- 
list, because official staffs 
were swamped by the 
sudden necessity. If 
every man in Uncle 
Sam’s regular army were 
an officer there would not 
be officers enough to train 
a force of a million men. 
Also, it was now appar- 
ent beyond contradiction, 
or argument, that the 
world was dependent for 
food on Uncle Sam’s 
fleets of merchantmen; 
and there were not 
enough marines to man 
the ships in the navy, not 
to speak of the countless 
wooden ships being built 
to carry food to Europe. 
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And multitudes seemed unaware of the 
fact that with short crops in America in 
1916, and high-priced seed and almost im- 
possibly high-priced labor for 1917, there 
was danger of world hunger—hunger that 
would bring the menace to America’s very 
shores. 


HEN came such unspeakable out- 
rages as the blowing up of the Eddy- 
stone Plant with loss of 150 lives! 
Everybody seemed suddenly to rea- 
lize that we were in the war, and we were 
doing—nothing. In a land where every 
man is king, an awakening comes with a 
jump. Everybody asks heart-searching 
questions, not of his neighbor, but of 
himself. Were we a nation of loud- 
mouthed slackers, our blood diluted to 
some cold reptile fluid by the hordes of 
foreigners, who have poured into the 
nation since the Civil War? It needed 
only a rumor of submarines at our doors 
to set the entire population by the ears. 
If everybody waited for everybody else to 
volunteer proof of patriotism, there was 
something wrong with the American 
spirit. Nobody knows who started it. 
Everybody started it. Everybody was 
bursting to give some expression to faith 
in the ideals of democracy. The British 
Government announced an American Day. 
Perhaps the shouts of jubilation in Paris 
on America’s entry into the war, rolled 
back and echoed here. It chanced that 
April 19th was the anniversary of Paul 
Revere’s ride, when the embattled farmers 


of New England rose to “fire the shot 
heard round the world” against another 
foolish Teutonic king. Mayor Mitchell 


had been deeply distressed by New York’s 
lack of response tothe call for enlistments. 
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Had New York become so foreign there 
were no Americans left? The credit of 
giving the great cosmopolis of America 
chance for self-revelation belongs t 
Mayor Mitchell. 

Suddenly, American flags were seen 
everywhere, entwined with French and 
British flags. It was like the re-union of 
a divided family threatened by a commor 
foe. The thing was absolutely spontans 
ous. Stars and Stripes and Union Jacks 
appeared on the same flag poles. Such a 
thing would have caused a riot five years 
ago. Then everybody broke loose. New 
York stopped working. Office and store 
staffs went on a riot of enthusiasm 
these same foreigners, whose loyalty we 
have been doubting, who almost swerved 
in their own hearts in their loyalty. No 
body financed it. It financed itself. Any 
body, who wanted to—could march. It 
was all arranged and sprung in less thar 
four days. 

On the anniversary of the Paul Revers 
night, a young girl mounted on a speedy 
gray started down Broadway, calling or 
men to enlist. Every church bell in the 
city rang out. Chimes from Washingtor 
Heights to the Battery broke the midnight 
with “the Star Spangled Banner” 


} 
suence 


and “Rule Britannia.” Theatre goers 

on the way home first stopped—then gasp 
> 

ed Before the police knew it, theré 


wasn’t any traffic. The whole city had 
stopped and was listening. For the first 
time in a century and a half, Great Bri 
tain and the United States were singing 
national anthem in unison—an anthen 
of freedom. People choked up and didn’t 
know why. Then, from the Battery to the 
Bronx, the city cheered and clapped. 
That was the beginning of it. 
‘There was no longer 
any doubt about the 
‘ake Up America” 
ade, which was. to 
e place next day. Cit 
zens from every walk of 
ife came marching dow: 
Fifth Avenue next day 
“You have called us fo 
they seemed ti 
say. “You have called us 
Wops, 


now, W 





eigners.” 


aliens 
e show you whict 
side we are on, and what 
we will do if you give u 
a chance. We'll show you 
whether we are Ameri 
ans.” And they poured 
forth in thousands 1 
tens of thousands if you 
counted the Spec tators, i! 
hundreds of thousands 
and they sang America’s 
national airs till the can 
yon of the great Avenue 
Was a sea of voices 
voices chanting freedom 
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The dominant feature of the parade was 
the presence of women and girls among 
Boy Scouts and regular troopers—women 
in uniformed brigades, mounted and afoot, 


Red Cross nurses, women gardeners, 
Camp Fire Girls, signal corps, girls, 
mounted brigades. Said the New York 
Herald: 


“At two o’clock in the afternoon, behinda 
great band playing a stirring march, a com 
pany of school girls, fifteen abreast in clos: 
order, marched south in Fifth Avenue. They 
wore white middy blouses and blue skirts and 
their hair was down their backs. 

“March? We don’t know who is respon 
sible for drilling them, but they marched like 
veterans. In perfect alignment, with eyes 
front, they strode along. Anon a few com- 
panies broke with song. ‘The Battle Hymn 


of the Republic’ and ‘My Country, ‘Tis of 
Thee’ were mostly heard. The singing was 
not loud. There was no shouting. It was 


soft, low, earnest, as if it came from the heart 
It intensified the steady trend of the little 
feet, but there was no deviation from the 
‘eyes front.’ 

“This was at two o'clock. At five o'clock, 
three hours later, there was the same tread of 
feet, the same soft but earnest singing to 
typify loyalty and, perhaps, ease the weari 
ness the brave faces would not show. 

“Behind the school girls, an equally cred 
itable order and make-up, were the Camp 


Fire Girls, another refreshing sight. 
“There were, of course, other features of 
the pageant soldiers, flags, Boy Scouts, 


mounted marshals-—but all the pomp and cir 
cumstances of glorious war and all officialdom 
faded into nothingness compared with the 
impressive sight of 20,000 future mothers of 
men marching with a precision and earnest- 
ness undreamed of in the sex.” 


HEN I saw the first little band 
come marching down, singing a 
national air that first roused and then 


hushed applause, followed by women rid- 
ing among mounted officers—I asked my- 
self, as I know other spectators asked, is it 
part of a street spectacle, or is it some- 
thing deeper? Then came a group of little 
girls dressed as colonial heroes and in 
front of them—tiny girls—mere “kiddies” 

wheeling two baby carriages. On the 
placard was the lettering—‘WON’T YOU 
FIGHT FOR THESE?” 

Were the women and children in the 
parade as a great national protest against 
such outrages as women and children 
have suffered on the Lusitania, in Bel- 
gium,in Poland? Were they conscious of 
the deeper meaning of their own presence 
in such a parade? For it must be remem- 
bered that every foreign “kiddie” in that 
parade had a foreign father and mother, 
had foreign brothers and sisters, had re- 
lations on the war-blighted fields of 
Europe, who wrote out to America, what 
they were suffering. 


Came the Girl Scouts, 10,000 strong, 
carrying the effigy of a man on a 
stretcher. Their placard read—“‘IF HE 


WON’T FIGHT, WE WILL. IF HE 
CAN’T, WE CAN.” 
The floats left no doubts in any mind 


what the parade meant. One was the tor 
pedo of a submarine, another was Colum- 
bia with the Stars and Stripes enwrap 
ping women and children. I came down 
closer from my window above the Avenue 
to see the faces of the marchers—dead in 
earnest, all of them unconscious of the 
added beauty gained by such zest, earnest 
and eager and unswerving—in the tramp 

tramp—tramp—of old and young that 
lasted from noon till dusk. It has been 
said—Germany will fight to the last man. 
It can now be said that Columbia will fight 
—if need be—to the last woman and child. 
Women know what this war has meant 
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Following Britain’s example 


by the famous artist 
to womankind; and unspeakable things 
have happened that will never again be 
condoned in war or peace. 

One of the most impressive brigades 
was a band of departmental store girls 
with rifles on their shoulders. ‘“‘No more 
trampling of girlhood in a military cess- 


pool of crime’—they seemed _ to say. 
‘““Men have fought for us in the past. 
Now we will fight shoulder to shoulder 
beside our partners!” Ever so many 
brigades carried spades and hoes. “No 


more starving women and children under 
an iron heel’’—they seemed to say 

“What a pity,” one spectator remarked, 
“that there are more foreign-born than 
native Americans in the parade!” 

“But no,” was the answer. “This 
shows just where the foreign-born Ameri- 
can stands in this fight. Now we know 
where we are at. I have for the first 
time no fear for America now in this 
war!” 

It need scarcely be told that “The 





are cruiting poste? 


Charles Dana Gibson. 


Wake-Up America Day” has reacted in 
increased enlistments for both Army and 
Navy. Curiously enough, the Middle 


West, which was suspected of indifference 


if not pro-Germanism, has led with 
larger enlistments than the Atlantic 
States; but the reason is apparent. The 


Middle West is more truly American than 
the Atlantic States. Also the Middle 
West was paralyzed with fear of what 
complete blockade of shipping would 
mean to the producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton and beef. Then, the greatest muni- 
tion factories are situated in the East; 
and the plan has been to discourage mer 
leaving factory or farm for the Army. 
The question may be asked—with t} 
American regular army less than 100,000 
strong and the State Volunteers mere 
amateurs, who or what is to train an 
army of a million-and-a-quarter men? 
The plan at time of writing is to draft 


ae 


} 
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some three thousand to five thousand 
Continued on page 79 
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The Herald Angel 


Another “Andy Doolin” Story 
By Hopkins 


Moorhouse 


Who wrote “The Centre of Gravity,” ete. 


Illustrated by Arthur Heming 


HIS is me talkin’, Andy Doolin, 

wunst owner of the Silver Dollar 

an’ dispenser of spiritual comfort 
in them old days when the spirit wasn’t 
weak an’ everybody was willin’ to line up 
an’ quench their burning thirst an’ think 
nothin’ of it. An’ the little minin’ camp 
where yours truly was livin’ an’ movin’ 
and havin’ his bein’ when these here 
events was transpirin’ was known all 
through the Slocan country an’ we calls 
it Clover Bar here an’ now, which same 
wasn’t its right name but is sufficient unto 
the day an’ the evil thereof an’ the rela- 
tin’ of events aforesaid. 

An’ the remark which I rises to make 
an’ with which I opens is this: The older 
I gets the more I sure stands amazed com- 
plete by the fool plays 0’ Youth sittin’ in 
at the Game 0’ Love. Talk about buckin’ 
the tiger or drawin’ five cards or the 
ceilin’ bein’ the only deck in the limit! 
I've seen some high play in my time, but 
nothin’ like this Love layout for bettin’ 
both ends against the middle an’ windin’ 
up on the showdown where you aint 
lookin’! 

They say that little children an’ parties 
as has gone locoed plumb are guarded by 
angels; I proceeds to extend same to fool 
chechakos from the Far East. This here 
B. Birks aint lookin’ much like an editor 
when he hits camp, bein’ covered with 
terry firma plain dirt ’stead of ink. His 
whiskers looks like September in the 
wheattields. He has been layin’ by the 
wayside, unprotected from the elements, 
till he’s all shrunk an’ wrinkled an’ 
smeared an’ burred up an’ his boots has 
gave out complete. For a piece o’ lite- 
rachoor he’s sure dog-eared an’ tore an’ 
thumbed up worse’n any book 0’ travels 
I ever seen. 


| UT HE’S sure cheerful. He comes 
moochin’ into camp ‘bout sundown, 
which same is light-up in Clover Bar, an’ 
as is most natural he gravitates into the 
Silver Doliar just as things is beginnin’ to 
show the faint stirrin’ of returnin’ con- 
sciousness. He don’t lose no time but 
climbs up on a box an’ holds up one hand 
for silence, which same falls sudden an’ 
deep. 

“Gentlemen,” he leads, “gaze this way, 
one an’ all. Behold B. Birks, who has 
just arrived in your midst, an’ hark ye. 
You are now privileged to welcome to 
your fair city the herald angel of the 
advancin’ tide of emigration. I holds in 
the hollow o’ my hand the glorious destiny 
o’ this here future queen city o’ the moun- 
tains. I’ve a wonderful announcement 
to make to you citizens here assembled, 
one that is goin’ to pave your streets 
with dollars an’ elevate this here commu- 
nity to a front seat on the Golden Chariot 
o’ prosperity. But ‘fore I goes any 
further I humbly draws attention to the 
fact that I’m havin’ difficulty in usin’ 
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my tongue, the which has been in the 
dry-farming belt for so long that it’s all 
swole up—!” An’ he chokes an’ swallers 
an’ gulps an’ looks so longin’ at me that 
I just waves my arm reckless an’ opens 
up the sluice gates for prompt and com 
plete irrigation. An’ the bovs scramble 
over each other gettin’ down the mazuma 
to buy that poor, delapidated herald o’ 
civilization enough drinks to float him 
loose from the sand-bars of abstinence. 

When we gits him oiled up finally an’ 
working smooth, we discovers he’s an 
editor an’ is goin’ to start a paper in 
Clover Bar an’ boost this here camp 
on to the map good an’ proper. An’ in 
five minutes this tattered page from the 
Book o’ Knowledge has a hat full of 
capital, bein’ subscriptions in advance for 
“The Clover-Bar Booster,” the same to 
be printed an’ published in two weeks’ 
time and from then on intermittent. An’ 
the whole camp takes to celebratin’ the 
event an’ things gits hilarious an’ pokes 
was never looser in Clover Bar, the same 
bein’ due to the pitchers o’ wealth bein’ 
painted by this here enthusiastic splinter 
from the Seat o’ Learnin’. 


N’ then right in the middle o’ this 

rainbow evenin’ this B. Birks sud 
clouds up an’ starts thunderin’ an’ light 
nin’ an’ comes down on Big Bart Jenkin in 
big cold flakes. This feller Jenkin was a 
no-account mule-skinner as couldn’t carry 
a respectable load o’ licker without curd 
lin’ for trouble. Bein’ crtel natural, the 
big hulk steps on a little mongrel puppy 
dog’s tail an’ said pup settin’ up a ki-vi, 
Jenkin proceeds to cut off said tail with 
his sheath-knife, thinkin’ same is the 
plumh funniest form of* amusement he 
ever runs acrost. 

B. Birks is standin’ on a table, har 
rangin’ the crowd, when he seen through 
the window what is transpirin’ ontside the 
Silver Dollar. He stops sudden, jumps 
over the heads of them surroundin’ him, 
ducks outside, slips up beside Jenkin, 
picks gun from said Jenkin’s holster an’ 
tosses same into the street, then goes 
around in front an’ pastes him atween the 
eyes. 

Jenkin picks hisself up in surprise, 
takes one look at B. Birks. notes size of 
said party, then bellows like a bull an’ 
comes chargin’ with his knife in the air. 
B. Birks grabs descendin’ wrist, twists 
quick to one side an’ hips assailant clean 
over his head, knockin’ wind out of him 
complete. Which ends fight for Jenkin. 

So the boys knew B. Birks was all 
right an’ they welcomes him permanent to 
Clover Bar. An’ when he’s got the way- 
side dust of o’ his hair an’ a clean flannel 
shirt on he sure looks some respectable 
for an editor. An’ he makes good on that 
subscription lucre, too; for he goes down 
the line somewheres an picks up a printin’ 
outfit an’ packs same into camp. 











tndy Doolin 


“She’s on’y an old Washin’ton belly 
puncher a long ways from home, Andy,” 
he admits when he seen me eyin’ same, 
“but she’ll print, doggone her! She'll 
say things, darn her old black heart!” 
An’ he pats her affectionate, identical as 
if he was just in from the timber line an’ 
she was his pet cayuse. 


A N’ darned if she didn’t. The citizer 
4 4 donates him a tumbledown shack ar 
he tinkers around for a while an’ he gets 
hold o’ Jake Bellamy’s kid to help him an’ 
in a couple o’ weeks out comes th: 
first issue of The Clover Bar Booster, at 
some of the boys rides off an’ circulates 
same in every darned camp up an’ down 
the line an’ Clover Bar whoops her up 
proper an’ fit 

An’ when I sees how B. Birks is doin’ 
good unto Bellamy’s poor little kid, 
teachin’ him not to swear so hard an’ 
layin’ the foundation of a future career 
along the wide smooth white road o’ jour 
nalistic independence an’ printin’ machin: 
tecknik—when I sees that I falls in lov 
complete with the red-cheeked, grinning 
son-of-a-gun; for I sure knows he’s white 
It’s what I’ve been layin’ out to do for 
that kid myself, him bein’ named “Hell” 
for his plumb cussedness an’ havin’ no 
home, an’ Bellamy bein’ nothin’ but 
drunken old bum of a 

o 

But I’m sort o’ diamond-hitched, roped 
an’ tied by the fact that said Bellamy 
runs the rival booze emporium in Clove 
Bar an’ I got to keep my eye peeled 
that the boys aint accusin’ me of profes 
sional jealousy in what I says an’ does 
regarding this same Bellamy, his saloon, 
his kid an’ everythin’ that’s his. But 
I ain’t bein’ prevented from thinkin’ 
a lot o’ reflectin’ thoughts; for along- 
side the Silver Dollar this here sink-hole 
dive Jake Bellamy’s conductin’ aint stack- 
in’ up two-bits. I knows a lot o’ things 
goin’ on down there among the ruffles o’ 
recklessness, an’ I records here an’ now as 
how the Silver Dollar is a clean an’ above 
board boozerine parlor an’ I aint standin’ 
for no rough joint where a gentleman aint 
gettin’ a square run for his money. Ast 
any 0’ the boys what’s what about Andy 
Doolin an’ the Silver Dollar. Then ast 
‘em what they knows about Jake Bellamy 
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an’ the Bucket-o’-Blood—that’s what he 
calls his saloon! 

Well, as I’s sayin’, I sure takes a fancy 
to B. Birks an’ helps him every chanst I 
get, boostin’ the pickin’ up 
the odd subscriber an’ givin’ him a paid 
advertisment of the Silver Dollar, the 
which aint needin’ same so’t you could 
notice. An’ B. Birks takes to comin’ over 
to my place for tips on his editin’ an’ so 
forth an’ we gets confidential entire 


W HICH is how I gets the real facts 

on what happened subsequent afte 
the perfect little greenhorn blew into 
camp. She gets off the train down 
to the Landin’, floats up the lake with 
a fisherman an’ teams into camp on a ore 
wagon, trunks an’ band-boxes an’ valises 
entact. She’s dressed in black with a big 
hat on top of her fluffy, doll’s hair an’ 
she has a veil tied over the hat an’ dow: 
under her chin with a big bow of it on one 
side. An’ she’s got a tiny red bud of a 
mouth poutin’ for attention an’ big, round 
innocent eyes an’ Say, she’s sure the 
Little Lilly from Lollapalooza! She's a 
Sweet Whiff o’ Nature blowin’ across th: 
Pink Perfume o’ Midnight Delusion! 
She’s the Dainty Flower bloomin’ frag 
rant on the desert air! 

But she aint blushin’ unseen. A bunch 
o’ the boys is standin’ around when she 
lights an’ their feet is glued an’ their 
eyes is glued an’ their tongues is glued, 
till she must 've mistook ‘em for wooden 
outposts o’ civilization. She’d ambushed 
the whole camp; for even old Sim Wilson, 
as disseminates the mail at Clover Bar, 
aint knowin’ a thing about her advent or 
the scene. Then, while everybody’s won 
derin’ who’n blazes she is an’ where’n 
thunder she’s headin’, along comes old 
man Ford. He walks right up to her, says 
somethin’ an’ she pecks him a kiss unde 
neath his eye where the whiskers was 
least an’ off they goes, leavin’ her baggage 
to follow when the boys gets through 
fightin’ to see who’s goin’ to tote same 

Old man Ford’s a broken-down minet 
what’s livin’ in a shack on the outskirts 
of Clover Bar. this girl’s his 
grand niece or somethin’ an’ her aunt 
havin’ cashed in, she aint got nobody to 
look after her in the East any more; so 
she arrives West as aforesaid. We wasn't 
much of a surroundin’ at Clover Bar for 
a lonesome fairy from the Cent-Belt. But 
she ain’t whimperin’ any, bein’ game in- 
ternal even if she was kind 0’ awe-inspir 
: in’ an’ sacred lookin’, approachin’ from 

the public highway. 

An’ "bout the only galoot in camp as 
ain’t knowin’ all about this here event 
comin’ to pass is B. Birks, who is off up 

7 to Sanderson, pickin’ up noos as was mere 
float compared to this here main strik« 
in camp. 
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II. 


U P along the mountain about a mile 
from Clover Bar, there’s a gulch 
winds off from the valley an’ twists back 
into the hills till it gets lost an’ mangled 
among the teeth o’ the peaks. There’s a 
tinklin’ down like music over the 
granite droppin’s of a thousand years an’ 
playin’ hide-"n-seek with deadwood an’ 
rock rubble in the gorge below. High up 
on the ledges there’s some cedars cling- 
in’ an’ around the second turn there’s a 
reg’lar grove where pine-needles an’ fal- 
len cone-husks lays deep an’ fragrant. 
Here’s where a pair 0’ jays has built their 
nest an’ here’s where this new girl ad 
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The girl peeks out cautious an’ sees the feller 


slippin’ an’ slidin’ 


junct takes to wanderin’ with a book or 
her do-dad fancy knittin’ an’ for near a 
week nobody’s disturbed the secluded quiet 
o’ Nature’s readin’-room. 

Then one mornin’ she ain’t no mor’n 
got herself indented comfortable than 
she hears some noisy whistlin’ jarrin’ the 
silence an’ scarin’ her bad for a minute. 
[he whistlin’ stops an’ singin’ starts an’ 
the intruder sure can warble ’em up an’ 
down an’ across sideways, though the 
words is plumb foolish, like this: 


The little birds is restin’ 
In their little downy nest; 
There’s feathers on the tails o’ them 
An’ feathers on their breast. 


The girl peeks out cautious an’ sees the 
feller slippin’ an’ slidin’ around the near- 
est turn an’ as she’s watchin’ he sudden 
misses his foot an’ rolls off a rock into 
the crick for a duckin’. He’s got a fishin’ 
outfit strapped to his back an’ a whippy 
lookin’ fishin’-pole, the which snaps off 
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around the 


nearest turn. 


at one o’ the joints an’ sure danderizes 
the party. 

“Dogonnit!” he exasperates. “Dar: 
the luck!” an’ he swings the basket off 
his back an’ slams her down pretty mad: 
so’t the lid comes off an’ out rolls what 
looks like a lunch wrapped up, which same 
makes for the water same as it was duc} 
sandwiches. Party grabs it, climbs out 
0’ the wet an’ sudden starts laughin’ to 
beat four of a kind. 


HAT makes the girl giggle an’ s!} 

ain’t so scared. His back’s to he 
while he’s fixin’ his busted fishin’ pol 
an’ taint till he’s singin’ again an’ head 
right into the jack pine grove that 
gets a look at his face an’ her own tu 
white. 

“Kitty!” amazes B. 
identical same party. ! 
Where'd you come from? How'd you g 
here? Oh, you cute little An’ the 
darn fool drops his fishin’ outfit 


Birks, it bein’ t} 
“Great Bon-Bo1 
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Presently he thinks he sees his chanst an’ jumps to his 


feet for a sure 


a whoop an’ jumps for her with both arms 
yawnin’ an’ yearnin’ for her. 

But she’s standin’ by to repel boarders, 
y’understand. She has her skirts close- 
reefed in one hand, ready to scud before 
the gale. She’s little Miss Porcupine, all 
drawn up surroundin’ herself. So’t B. 
Birks passes behind a cloud an’ every- 
thin’s sudden shadow. 

“How—how are you, anyway, Kit— 
Miss Johnson?” he stumbles. 

“T am very well, Mr. Birks, thank 
you,” she steps out, precise. 

“Aw, Kitty!” he coaxes. “Let the dead 
past buy its dead,” he says. “I took you 
at your word, didn’t I? I come ’way out 
here to the forsakenest hole I could find 
on purpose to try an’ forget all about 
you, didn’t I? But it ain’t no use,” he 
adds, ungrammatic. “It ain’t no—” He 
sees the girl’s foot, tappin’ impatient. 

“TI believe you are goin’ fishin’, Mr. 
Birks,” she sayd, significant. 

“Well, yes,” admits B. Birks. “I was; 
but I ain’t. Sayin’ which he slips fish bas- 
ket off his shoulder an’ sits down deliber- 
ate. The girl’s starin’ long, sharp, bowie 
knives an’ her head is up. 

“Must I make my meanin’ clearer?” 
she demands, haughty. “Leave me to 
wunst!” 

“T ain’t goin’ to do it,” says B. Birks, 
frank an’ open. “You're all alone here an’ 
youghtn’t to be. You got to go home.” 


HIS here Miss Johnson’s already 
made up her mind to do that very 
thing, y’understand; but bein’ a female, 
she now sits down—squats right there, 
preparin’ to die afore she'll budge from 
them environs. 
“You got to go home,” irritates B. 
Birks. “I’m goin’ to trail along to see ’t 
you get back to Mr. Ford’s place safe an’ 


shot. Girl shuts her eyes an’ fires. 


don’t forget there’s such a thing as me 
havin’ my reasons, Miss Johnson.” 

She’s some scornful. 

“No gentleman can have reasons suffi- 
cient for actin’ as you are actin’, Mr. 
Birks,” she sayd, with the self-poisinin’ 
manner o’ the purlieus o’ Eastern sas- 
siety. 

“P’raps you ain’t heerd as there’s been 
some tough parties operatin’ in this here 
neighborhood,” he retorts, leadin’ trump. 

The gir! just sifts pine needles through 
her fingers an’ contributes a two-spot 
laugh. 

“TIT got good reason to Believe some o’ 
the gang’s hangin’ round here yet.” 

“An’ you want me to get scared—is 
that it?” 

“Taint a question o’ that; it’s a ques- 
tion 0’ sense. This ain’t Queen’s Park, 
Kitty. I tell you, you got to go home or 
else let me be your chaparound.” 

When B. Birks sayd that Miss Johnson 
busts into flame. An’ all the time she’s 
cuttin’ loose on him, B. Birks stands there 
admirin’ an’ smilin’, an’ when she finishes 
she refuses positive to go home till she 
gets good an’ ready. 

_ He seen she was tip-toin’ along the edge 
o’ tears; so he just says: “Alright, little 
girl. We knows now where we're at.” 

He picks up his fishing outfit an’ goes 
off to sit down on a flat shelf o’ rock an’ 
smoke his pipe till she’s ready to move 
An’ there they was all mornin’ an’ most 
o’ the afternoon—her readin’ her book 
upside down an’ him smokin’ or pretend 
in’ to sleep out in the hot sun. 


F INAL the girl thinks he’s really asleep 

under his big hat an’ she thinks it’ll 
be the right play for her to skip off an’ 
leave him there to bake. So she picks up 
her knittin’ an’ her book an’ proceeds to 
sneak away noiseless. She gets out o’ the 


grove an’ cle 
down to the f 
turn in the 
without dislods 
any stones an’ she 
congratulatin’ he 
elf as she’s rour 

* the second tur: 
Phen at the mou 
o’ the ravine 
looks back “a 
there’s B. Birt 
walkin’ cool t 
sight, smokin’ h 
pipe an’ wavin’ | 
hat, which = same 
sends her dart 
for home, burni: 
up with outrags 
feelin’. There’s 
little trail zig-zag 
gagin’ off to Ford’s 
shack an’ she stops 
here an’ waits for 
him to come up 

“You will at least 
leave me here?” she 
asks like ice. “Or 
p’raps you're ex 
pectin’ me to invite 
you into the house 
for dinner?” 

“tT pat’d be 
great,” he ventures, 
wistful. “I on’y did 
what I thought was 
right, Kitty.” 

“Remember we 
are strangers still 
an’ forever,” she sayd, conclusive. “Don't 
you ever speak to me again! I thanks you 
for spoilin’ what would have been a very 
pleasant mornin’,” says she. 

“Oh, that’s alright,” blurts the darn 
fool. “The pleasure’s all mine, I assures 
you.” An’ the girl’s gone afore he wakes 
up to the fact that he’s printin’ upside 
down. 

An’ that night when B. Birks crawls 
under his patchwork quilt he’s still kickin’ 
hisself mental. He lays there with the 
moonlight spillin’ in across the bunk onto 
the floor an’ he’s sure wanderin’ far down 
the Dead Past’s Vista, rustlin’ the faded 


rose leaves °’ Love 


A N d’you know all he’d done ’way back 
‘ Fast to start this fuss with this 
here Johnson filly? They was out drivin’ 
one night, him havin’ it in mind to spark 
this girl up to the altar, an’ nestle down 
inside the noose. But he ain’t said no 
thin’ yet, playin’ circumspect entire. Then 
this night out drivin’—the moon’s shinin’ 


al F the girl's lookin’ So dorgone fascina 
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tin his upper stope gets oreyied with 
moonlight an’ he leans over an’ gives her 
a | le } ; just back o’ the ear where a 
| kles his nose when he does it 

That’s what the sin-smitten son o’ Sa 
tan done! An’ this here Skitty Johnson 
takes it as the most insultin’ smash-up 0’ 
her trust in B 
in’ to him no more all the way home, an’ 
when they gets to her aunt’s hangout she 
parts from him permanent. An’ he ain't 
able to glue the lovin’ cup together again 


sirks an’ she ain’t speak 


no matter what he says or does. The 


Banjo o’ Betrothal is sure busted in every 


about a million thoughts apiece. 
It’s about a week later that yours truly 
is sitting out on the warm planks in 


tring an’ them two hearts is beatin’ 
sep’rate an’ them two souls is thinkin’ 
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front of the Silver Dollar, with Jimmy 
lookin’ after things inside, an’ all I’m 
doin’ is absorbin’ sunshine an’ splinterin’ 
“A.D.” with a new knife I’d got when I 
seen four horsemen lopin’ into camp. 
They belongs to a cow-punchin’ outfit as 
drifted into the upper valley country an’ 
one bucko I knows, bein’ a loud-mouthed, 
swaggerin’ leather-puller, name o’ Mitch 
Dyake, the which I aint got much use for. 

I nods to ’em curt as they rides by, 
headin’ for Bellamy’s joint, this here 
Dake party bein’ a partic’lar friend o’ 
Jake’s. It’s one o’ them sleepy after- 
noons with the sun glarin’ down steady 
on the the valley slopes an’ sparklin’ on 
water an’ tin cans an’ glitterin’ on busted 
bottles an’ the like. 

A girl turns into Main Street from the 
trail somewheres an’ I sees it’s this here 
Miss Johnson from over to Ford’s. She’s 
walkin’ easy an’ light an’ carryin’ some 
letters to hand over to Sim Wilson. She 
oes inside the post-office. 

The four bronks, all covered with dust, 
is standin’ in front o’ Jake’s, heads droop 
in’. Chet Fraser ambles along with a 
pail, says “Howdy” an’ goes into the 
Silver Dollar. Down to Bellamy’s I hears 
the four punchers laughin’ loud an’ get- 
tin’ noisy, buyin’ drinks for a lot o’ loafers 
as is always hangin’ around that joint. 

Then I sees young “Hell,” Bellamy’s 
kid, comin’ from the Booster office, fol 
lered by a white dog with a lump on the 
end o’ his tail, bein’ the same Bart Jenkin 
had been abusin’—same dog, same tail 
The pup’s been adopted by the kid, there 
bein’a sort o’ feller sympathy atween ’em 
‘cause they’s both homeless, an’ some o’ 
the boys prompt has named the dog 
“Damnation.” An’ they sure makes a 
fine team to have cavortin’ around a noos- 
paper layout! 

But the kid aint doin’ no worryin’ over 
public opinion. His face is all smeared 
up with ink an’ his cotton shirt is daubed 
with same; but he’s havin’ his heaven 
right here an’ now an’ he’s whistlin’ at 
full pucker no partic’lar tune, just 
whistle. The kid’s just passed his old 
man’s place when out jostles the four 
punchers, laughin’ boist’rous an’ wipin’ 
their mouths on their shirt-sleeves. 

“By Hen!” swears Dake. “If ther’ 
aint a dawg! Drinks is on me, boys, if 
I can’t knock that ther’ knob off fust 
crack. Eh? The hell I can’t!” 

His hand drops swift to his hip an’ he 
fires as he draws. Simultaneous with the 
report there’s a sharp yell an’ Damnation 
whirls an’ bites at the sting. Just as he’s 
doin’ so the gun goes off again an’ the dog 
rolls over, his four legs stickin’ straight 
up in the air; they twitches convulsive, 
then sinks quiverin’ to the dust. 


HE shots wakens the whole camp. A 
crowd comes tumblin’ out o’ both 
saloons an’ the shopkeepers leave’ their 
counters, follerin’ their customers into 
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the street an’ joinin’ the on-lookers that 
has gathered around the dead dog an’ the 
sobbin’ kid what owned it. Some tries 
to comfort him; but ’taint no use an’ 
soon Jake comes out, grabs him by the 
ear an’ marches him inside as if he’d 
done somethin’ he’d ought to be ’shamed 
of. 

Dake an’ his friends stands around, dis- 
cussin’ the shot an’ everybody gets so in- 
terested they aint noticin’ the girl as is 
walkin’ straight across from the post- 
office. They aint seein’ her till she’s 
right clost up an’ then they notes that her 
cheeks is pink an’ her eyes snappin’ with 
anger. I gets up myself an’ dusts off the 
splinters an’ ambles on down in the gen 
eral direction; for yours truly aint none 
too sure but Old Man Trouble is loomin’ 
in the foreground. 

Miss Johnson walks right up to the 
four punchers who has turned in grinnin’ 
wonder. 

“Which one 0’ you done that?” she de 
mands, pointin’ at the dog. 

Dake winks at his friends, the same 
snickerin’ audible. Then he steps forth 
an’ doffs his Stetson, bowin’ exaggerated 
an’ grinnin’ till his yeller teeth is bared. 

“Please, ma’am, I done it,” he whines, 
mockin’ an’ twistin’ his hat, playin’ he’s 
i school kid, scared cold, at which the 
three remainin’ pardners guffaws aloud. 
Nobody else aint laughin’ none, I notice; 
yood women is scarce in Clover Bar 

“Oh!” says Miss Johnson, mimickin’ his 

tone. “You done it,eh? You’re the brave 
man as shot the mad dog an’ saved us all 
from hyderophobia!” 
His eyes roves uncertain 
to the dog an’ comes back to her face more 
uncertain still. I seen Chet Fraser grin- 
nin’ an’ I grins myself an’ he winks back 
at me. 

“The dawg warn’t mad, ma’am,” Dake 
sayd 

“No? Not mad? 
kill it for?” 

“It war an almighty good shot,” says 
Dake, kind o’ proud. “I'll leave it to the 
boys if it warn’t a good shot.” He’s eyin’ 
the girl careful. This here conversation’s 
gettin’ away from him an’ he aint sure 
whether he ought to draw for a flush or 
a full house. i 

The girl turns to the crowd. 

“You hear what he says,” she states 
contemptuous. “It was a good shot! He 
killed that poor little dog there because it 
was a good shot! There’s the big coward 
who kills harmless little dogs because it’s 
a good shot! Take a good look at him 
everybody. It aint often you gets a 
chance to see such a brave man an’ such a 
good shooter!” 

It’s the crowd’s turn to laugh. The 
girl pales, sudden realizin’ the number 
o’ eyes as is lookin’ at her. But she turns 
quick on Dake an’ points her finger at 
him, the which he gazes at some fascin- 
ated 


Dake stares. 


Then what did you 


“Shame on you!” she sayd You 
ought to be horsewhipped until you car 
stand up! You ought to be arrested an’ 
put in jail! An’ if you aint watchin’ out 
pretty clost, that’s where you’ll end, M 

Mister Dog-Killer!” 


ITH that she turns on her heel, 

cheeks flamin’ with modesty, an’ 
tossin’ her head, she waiks away rapid 
towards home 

Dake stands starin’ after her, his 
mouth open. Somebody laughs. Chet 
Fraser hooks his arm in mine an’ we 
meanders, chucklin’. The loafers piles 
back intothe saloon; but still Dake 
stands there, watchin’ the girl, the 
which I aint likin’ none too much 

One o’ his friends touches him on the 
elbow. 

“Jolt’s on us, Mitch. 
dawg.” 

“Cuss the cussedy-cussed dawg!’ he 
growls, bustlin’ ’em in front of him into 
Bellamy’s. “The drinks is on me, boys,” 
he yells. “Line up an’ name the p’isin 
Here’s to that spry young heifer an’ 
damned if she aint a beaut!” 

They drinks that toast, noisy, four 
times. Outside in the street the carcase 
o’ the dog lays white in the sun 


Have one on the 


IV. 

‘ AINT long ’fore B. Birks knows all 
about the thing. I goes down an’ 

tells him myself, knowin’ he’ll hear about 
it plenty an’ wantin’ to warn him about 
this here Dake party’s special ponderosi- 
ties when he’s tanked up sufficient. But 
B. Birks aint agitatin’ none when |! 
spreads out the cards. ee 
“Everythin’s movin’ along fine, Andy, 
he smiles at me quiet an’ the darn fool 
actually looks happy. But I aint sur 
misin’ his play. How could I, him bein’ 
from the East so recent an’ me havin’ 
been West so long? As I sayd afore, the 
older I gets the more I sure stands 
amazed complete by the fool plays 0’ 
Youth sittin’ in at this here Game o’ Love! 
Dake an’ his friends hits the Silver 
Dollar in the course o’ the evenin’ an’ I 
aint feelin’ none too cordial, me bein’ 
plumb jealous o’ tarnishin’ said empor- 
ium’s reputation with a spill o’ trouble. 
3ut that aint preventin’ me slippin’ out 
a pair o’ °45’s back o’ the bar where 
they’re handy when I seen B. Birks push 
inside, me thinkin’ more o’ protectin’ the 
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The Hon. Billingsgate Smith spoke here last night. 
sented by Minnie Simpers, supposed to be nine but tall for her age. 


Putting the “Pep” 


NCE upon a time a smart reporter 

fixed it up with his city editor and 

the re-write man to do a political 
campaign in a new way. His plan might 
be summed up as thrift of production. 
Let me tell you you more about it, be- 
cause it has a direct bearing on the 
methods T am about to suggest for putting 
the “pep” in Parliament. 

He had noticed on previous tours, had 
this smart reporter, that the visiting 
statesman had two, or at most three, 
speeches which he delivered in regular 
sequence, only varying them by fresh “in- 
troductions,” which provided the local 
color, the apposite anecdote, the compli- 
ment to the resident member or the party 
candidate, as the case might be, and what- 
ever-backscratching the voter might need 
in each district. Outside of that, and 
perhaps a joke or two, the speeches were 
alwavs the same, and could have been 
labelled Speech No. 1, Speech No. 2, 
Speech No. 3. and have been so printed in 
the daily papers, morning after morning, 
with small chance of making a mistake. 

Another thing the smart reporter 
noticed was that, though the arguments 
might be interchangeable, among _ the 
three speeches, they were always the same 
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arguments and that each argument had 
its natural and inevitable come-back from 
the other party because, as you know, 
every question has two sides, or ought to 
have, if the earnest people would let it 
be so. As there were joint meetings at 
many of the stopping places the reporter 
had to take account of these come-back 
arguments in his plan to save time, labor 
and telegraph tolls. So he lettered the 
arguments on the one side and numbered 
them on the other. This was easy to do 
after the three speeches with their 
answers had once been reported in full. 
Reduced to action his despatches read 
something like this: “Jarrett’s Corners, 
June 1.—The Hon. Billingsgate Smith 
spoke here last night to an audience which 
taxed Oddfellows’ Hall to capacity. Plat- 
form decorated with loyal bunting and 
leading citizens. Mottoes, “Beat Them 
To It,” “Let Smith Win the War,” “Pink 
Pills for Pale Pacifists.” Addresses of 
welcome read by William Bull—notary 
public and life insurance, three chins and 
fluted neck.. Bouquet presented by Min- 
nie Simpers—thin legs, white stockings 
supposed to be nine, but tall for her age 
-~-her father owns the bank here. Village 
band played “Tipperary,” “Oh Death 








Bouquet pre 


Parliament 


Where is Thy Sting-a-ling-a-ling,” and 
other popular airs. John Tootle blew a 
key off his cornet. Billingsgate Smith 
said (here follows two hundred words of 
local introduction). He used Speech No. 
1, Arugments B.S. P. D. Q. F. K. X. John 
Bunk, Opposition candidate, lean person 
with exposed teeth and ingrowing con 
science, countered with Arguments 1, 6, 
3, 5, 10, 9. Bunk expressed great horror 
of Sam Hughes and the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. He also used Jokes 1155 and 1189, 
which you will find in Humor Ancient and 
Modern, page | 6. Bunk isa poor joker 
Both speakers waved the old flag. Smith 
waved two old flags—the Union Jack 
for the war and the Stars and Stripes 
for free wheat.” 


be S in a compact little synposis of 
Say hive 


hundred words the smart re 
porter manages to convey as many facts 
and descriptive touches as will enable 
Jones, the re-write man,avho has imagina 
tion and a style to produce two columns 
of fresh reading matter which will be free 
from staleness, repetition, overlapping 
and other faults to which tired reporters 
listening to the same speeches night after 


night are apt to yield. The sample de- 
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spatch I make up to date, but the plan 
is at least six years old, and I am told that 
it worked well. The newspaper that put 
It in practice certainly had snappy ac 
counts of the campaign. Good reporting, 
like good speaking, is always crisp and 
salient. If you don’t believe me read the 
story of Demetrius, the Silversmith, which 
you will find in the New Testament. 

The point I have been laboring in my 
little parable of the Smart Reporter is 
that thrift of production is what counts, 
whether the speech be written or spoken. 
Pith is another word for it. Shakespeare 
uttered the root of the matter when he 
said that brevity is the soul of wit. The 
smart reporter acted on the same prin 
ciple when he contrived a labor-saving 
device which made for economy of space 
in the newspaper and economy of strain 
on the reader 


HIS is what Parliament must come 

to—less space in Hansard and more 
place in public opinion. Long speeches 
tend to narrow views, because—well, be 
cause long and narrow are complements 
of each other. Similarly short speeches 
tend to broad views. To prove this you 
have only to look at some of our daily 
newspapers, whose editorials are twice 
as broad now that they are set double 
column. Joking aside I would say that 
the only way to broaden Parliament is to 
shorten it. I would shorten it wherever 
it can be shortened in general and in 
particular, in time and space, in the mass 
and in the individual. 

Shorter sessions, shorter speeches 

that is the way to put the “pep” in Par- 
liament. Members of Parliament spend 





They are the junk heaps 
of Parliamentary discussion. 
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far too much 
time at Ot- 
tawa, losing 
track of pub 
lic opinion in 
their ow! 


little intri 
gues. Politics 
becomes a 


game instead 
of a duty 
When the 
member 1s 
too long away 
from home he 
loses touch 
with what the 
people are 
thinking. He 
mistakes the 
craft and 
guile of the 
politicians 
who surround 
him for the 
voice of the 
people. A sad 
delusion but 
a very com- 
mon one at 
Ottawa, no- 
toriously the 
worst place 
in Canada 
from which 
to gauge pub- 
lic sentiment. 
As far as 
possible we 
should see to 
it that Par- 
liament does not come be- 
tween the member and his 
constituents. Antaeus, you 
will remember, got fresh 
strength to renew the fight 
every time he hit the ground. 
The way I read this fable 
is that Antaeus was a mem- 
ber of Parliament who went 
home as often as he could to 
get “pep” from the voters. 
If a member of Parlia- 
ment wants to keep his ear 
to the ground Ottawa is no 
place to do it. Six months 
at Ottawa and he is deaf 
for the rest of the year to 
anything but the hoarse 
boom of partisan contro- 
versy. An idea as ethereal 
as public service finds it 
hard to pierce the crass at- 
mosphere of the capital 
where the finest feelings of 
the human breast are 
treated as counters in a 
game. A member of Parlia- 
ment may not know that Ot- 
tawa is blunting his best in- 
stincts and spoiling his flair 
for public sentiment, and he 
may not feel bad about it 
when you do tell him, not 
sensing his loss at the time, 
but when you point out that 
he is forgetting the voters’ 
first names and the current 
details of their family his- 
tory, which are so handy 
when canvassing, he is apt 
to wake up with a start and 
say, “Lemme go_ back!” 
There will be no trouble 
about shortening up Par- 





Lie-abed habits, late hours, too much food, too many cigars, 
too little erercise—what do these spell but Bright's disease? 


liament so long as we appeal to the 
member on his practical side. What 
he wants mostly is to be elected again, 
and he can’t be that unless he spends 
the best part of his time at home tend- 
ing his fences, 
, 

HERE is some reason to hope that a 

shorter Parliament is a blessing of the 
near future. From where I write I can 
see the new Parliament building rise 
Pheenix-like from its ashes. As a matter 
of fact the Phcenix has her Fast wing 
about half done and the rest of her well 
on the way. John Pearson, the architect, 
savs he will have the roof on before an- 
other snow flies. Observe the guile of this 
man Pearson. He sticks to the Gothic 
because those are his orders. and besides 
the Gothic is very beautiful. But he makes 
of it a modern and amended Gothic, with 
groups of five windows where only three 
grew before. A tremendous access of 
light! That was the fault of the old 
building—not enough light and no venti- 
lation save of opinion. Well. Pearson has 
changed all that. Wherever licht can be, 
there light is—oceans of light—enough 
light to flood the minds of the back- 
benchers. 

With a new building and all this new 
light is it too much to ask for new, eco- 
nomical methods of running Parliament? 
Why should Parliament spend six months 
at Ottawa, as it did before the war cut 
the chatter out? Why should it spend five 
months or even four months? Why not 
make it three months? Three months is 
plenty in all conscience. Almost any 
group of men accustomed to big business 
could do the work in three months and 
have days to spare. 

To do it they would work according to 
schedule, have their business ready to 
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the minute and cut out the waits. This 
would be a saving all round. The members 
would save time, wind, money, and health. 
The Government would save trouble. The 
country would save millions because the 
practice of putting big corporation steals 
over in the last days of a jaded Parlia- 
ment would be necessarily eliminated. 
Also that other baneful practice, called 
“concurrence,” by which Parliament, in 
its dying moments, nods a feeble assent 
to perhaps a million a minute would 
perish. 

How to bring about these reforms in 
the House of Commons? I say the House 
of Commons because the Senate waits on 
the Commons’ pleasure. If the Green 
Chamber does things right the Red Cham- 
ber follows suit. The tail goes with the 
dog, so to speak. That there must be re- 
form goes without saying. The House of 
Commons, which numbers two hundred 
and twenty members now, will presently 
number two hundred and forty. If the 
old rules and the old methods prevail the 
sessions of Parliament will be proportion- 
ately fifteen per cent. longer—that is to 
Say, seven months instead of six. Some- 
thing must be done to stem the tide of 
twaddle. What? 


NORTHRUP, of East Hastings, be- 
4 lieves he has the remedy. Keep ’em 
at it, work ’em until they are dog-tired. 
Six days in the week, night and day, no 
Saturday off, no Wednesday night for 
prayer meeting—nose to the grindstone 
all the time. They’ll get sick of it soon 
enough. The member for East Hastings 
has a motion to this cruel effect on the 
order paper right now. But there are 
ways more merciful. 

To begin with, “supply” is a great time- 
waster. Supply may be a fine school for 
young statesmen to learn the details of 
their country’s business, but I would turn 
the school over to a standing committee, 
which would meet at the same time the 
other committees meet and go over the 


Sir T/ mas 
ming his hudget speech another fifteen minutes 
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estimates with a view to rt 
House of all scrutiny save of 
items. Anyone who has e\ 
House drooling in supply, nigs 
hours, perhaps, over cents a) 

ing millions good-bye in 


agree that a small, well-bala: 
mittee of members, chosen for the 


ness ability, could do this work 
discrimination and greater speed. It 


not too much to say that a Committee o1 
Supply would save the House at least 
weeks’ tiresome discussion As supply 


managed now it is much used by Gt 
ments, not to forward the business ¢ 
country, but to string thing 
a Government wants to wait a considet 
able time to see which way the cat Is gol! 
to jump, supply is one of its chief dilatory 
artifices. 


WO OTHER favorite 1 

lay are the debate on the a 1 
the debate on the budvet 
stand they may be for days, 
be forever. There is no limit 
physical one. One side’s w 
before the other’s and the 
stops. So far as subjects 
on the address and the debat 
get are interlocking. The same 
for both. The rules of Parliame 


( 


permit a member to speak more than once 
it does not follow 


in the same debate, bu 
that he cannot speak twice on the same 
subject. Not at all. If he has forgotter 


anything in the debate on the address he 


can pick it up in the debate on the budget 
If he wishes to repeat or emphasize some 
thing that he said not weightily enough i: 


the debate on the address, the debate on 


the budget gives him an excellent oppor 
tunity to nail his message down. 
The debate on the address and the de 


bate on the budget, as they exist to-day, 


are reciprocal nuisances, a happy hunt 


ing ground for the bores. They are the 


junk heaps of Parliamentary discussion 


Everything goes into them. Once, I re 





White achieved perfection by = trim 





Press Gallery kept tab ont 
d more or less heavily 
reat wind-jJamming conte 
r repeaters, hang overs, 
ure oO! disguise as from 
A, ‘ he Passive voice, one hund: 
ve separate and dist 
The choice of 
is I recall, from the ver: 


e score 


equinox t the precepts of Buddha 
hence back to Armand Lavergne. TI 

were only the high spots. The debate 

0 e, took almost everything in betw: 
everything, that is to say, except t 
peech from the throne and the tar 

rhe tariff we have with us always. W 

n hammer it any old time. 

I would deal sternly with the debate 
the addr It is a survival of a mor 
pre ! H when responsible grovel 

t, perhaps, as well entrenc} 

is it is now The debate on the add: 
was one of democracy’s outposts. lr} 
need for it has disappeared. I would ¢ 
t one day—no more The prize bor 
would have to wait for the budget debat: 
to get it off their chests. There is nothi: 

he debate on the address in reply f 
the s ple reason that there is nothing 
the speech from the throne and nothing 

iltiplied by nothing gives the same 
One’ pity goes out to the mover 
seconder of the address in reply. If eve 
men make bricks without straw they d 
They are given nothing to say and they 
sew frills on it. They tell me that S 


W ilfre 


oY 


<d Laurier made his first reputatior 
orator as the mover of the addre 

o show what a great orator 
he is to have struck fire from that mu 
However, was many years ago and Si! 
Wilfred was much stronger than he 
now. 


It oniyv goes 


Y ES, WE can well spare the debate o 
the address We might do without 


t altogether, but let us be kind to 


lay. Make it 


old friend and give it a 
rule—put it in Mr. Todd’s little bool 
that a day is the limit. As much less 
the House may see fit to use, but, on n 
) ler n, more than a day, said d 
el Tro the time the House oper 
f twenty-four hours 
Jext comes the budget debate. Thi 
for it make that a rule, too Why 
ich the budget speech are liable t 
tail when the leg 
to the House later or \ 
y that, after the Finances 
\linister, the Premier and the dozer 
( il? t nkel on both sides of the 
House |} ( ooken there is nothing ft 
for the fry but to Say the 
t deal worse Some 


the poor fellows paw 

Ke noises in tneir throat 
ng penance a three 
vould cut the House « 

There ou to be enough ideas amor 

{twenty members of P 

i budget debate interes 
lays, though sometim« 
e] ision to doubt it. St 
vould help some. It w 
overlapping. A me 

ive the nerve to trench 

inless he had a new thoug! 

oO present, or a better w 


¥ 


} 


done 

ve been speaking of set 
imentary fixtures wi 
‘ed on page 58 
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At the base of 
a ridge that skirted 
the shore of an un- 
mappe d lake » he MMuNCOVE red 
the mouth of an ancient tun- < 
nel with rough-hewn sides 
and a floor that sloped fron 
the entrance. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MASTER MIND. 


FTER the visit of MacNair, Chloe 

noticed a marked diminution in 

the anxiety of Lapierre to resume 
his interrupted journey. True, he drove 
the Indians mercilessly from daylight 
till dark in the erection of the buildings, 
but his air of tense expectancy was 
gone, and he ceased to dart short, quick 
glances into the north, and to scan the 
upper reach of the river. 

The Indians, too, had changed. They 
toiled more stolidly now with apathetic 
ears for Lapierre’s urging, where before 
they had worked in feverish haste, with 
their eyes upon the edges of the clear 
ing. It was obviously patent that the 
canoemen shared Lapierre’s fear and 
hatred of MacNair. 

In the late afternoon of the twelfth 
day after the rolling of the first log into 
place, Chloe accompanied Lapierre upon 
a tour of inspection of the completed 
buildings. The man had done his work 
well. The school-house and the bar 
rack with the dining-room and kitchen 
were comfortably and solidly built; en 
tirely sufficient for present needs and re 
quirements. But the girl wondered at 
the trading post and its appendant store 
house—they were fully twice the size 
she would have considered necessary 
and constructed as to withstand a siege 
Lapierre had built a fort. 

“Excellent buildings; and solid as the 
Rock of Gibraltar, Miss Elliston,” smiled 
the quarter-bred, as with a wave of his 
hand he indicated the interior of the 
trading room. 

“But, they are so big!” exclaimed the 
girl, as her glance swept the spacious fur 
lofts, and the ample area for the storing 
of supplies. She was concerned only 
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with the size of the buildings. But her 
wonder would have increased could she 
have seen the rows of loopholes that 
pierced the thick walls — loopholes 
crammed with moss against the cold, 
and with their openings concealed by 
cleverly fitted pieces of bark. Lapierre’s 
smile de epened 

‘Remember, you told me you intend 
to sell to all alike, while your goods last 
I know what that will mean. It will 
mean that you will find yourself called 
upon to furnish the supplies for the in 


habitants of several thousand square 


C 
} 
i 


) 
miles of territory Indi 








ins will trave 
far to obtain a bargain. They look only 
at the price—never at the quality of the 


goods. That fact enables us free-traders 
to live. We sell cheaper than the H.B. 
C.; but, frankly, our goods are cheaper. 
The bargains are much more apparent 
than real. But, if I understand your 


position, you intend to sell goods that 
are up to H. B. C l 


, 
cost: 


standard at actual 


Chloe nodded: “Certainly.” 

“Very well, then you will find that 
these buildings which look so large and 
commodious to you now, must be crowd 
ed to the ceiling with your goods, while 
the walls of your fur lofts will fairly bulge 
with their weight of riches. Fur is the 
“cash” of the north, and the trader 
must make ample provision for its stor 
age. There are no banks in the wilder 
ness; and the fur lofts are the vaults of 
the traders.” 

“But I don’t want to deal in fur!” 
objected the girl, “I—since you have 
told me of the terrible cruelty of the 
trappers, I hate fur! I want nothing to 
do with it. In fact, I shall do every 
thing in my power to discountenance and 
discourage the trapping.” Lapierre 
cleared his throat sharply—coughed 


“Marquard the Sile iad “The 


Promise, ete 


SYNOPSIS.—-Chloe Elliston, inheriting th: 
e of adventure and ambitious to emulate 
r, “Tiger” Elliston, who 


her famous grandfathe 


had played a big part in the civilizing of 
Valaysia, sets out for the Far North to estab 
lish a school and bring the light of education 
the Indians awd breeds of tha Athabasca 
P , iccompanied by a companion, Har 
et Pe / da Swedish maid, Big Lena, she 
lthabasca Landing and engages 
ne of the scows of Pierre 
! ‘ 7 i f vende t trader Vermilion 
; ( ides to kidnap the party 
and hold them to ransom; but Lapierre, get 
qu a f his plans, interrupts them at a 
Ile V ermilion, and rescues the 
Predisposed in his favor, ahe accepts 
th vilderness, believing 
| he tells her, especially about one Robert 
Vv Na 1 } f der, whom Lapierre 
r a most villainous reputation and 
the « f t of “Brute.” On Lapierre’s advice 
Chi eat lishe herself at the mouth of 
he } A R r on Great Slave Lake 
tnd arts ¢# huild y her achool, et cetera 
The Brute MacNair turns up, and in the 
nterview that follows Chloe finda much to 
disturb her peace of mind, though she meet 
the free-trader t lly and dares him to inter 
fer¢ witli her ¢ he work 


‘leared it again. Discourage trapping 

north of sixty! Had he heard aright? 
He swallowed hard, mumbled an apology 
anent the inhalation of a gnat, and an 


swered in all seriousness. 


66 A WORTHY object, Miss Elliston—a 

4 very worthy object; but one that 
will require time to consummate. At pres- 
ent the taking of fur is the business of the 
north. I may say, the only business of 
thousands of savages whose lives, and 
the lives of their families, depend upor 
their skill with the traps. Fur is thei: 
one source of livelihood. Therefore, you 
must accept the condition as it exists 
Think, if you refused to accept fur iz 
exchange for your goods, what it would 


mean—-the certain and absolute failure 
of your school from the moment of its 
inception. The Indians could not grasp 
your point of view You would be 


shunned for one demented. Your goods 
would rot upon your shelves; for the 
simple reason that the natives would 
have no means of buying them. No, 
Miss Elliston. you must take their fur 
until such time as you succeed in de 
vising some other means by which these 
people may earn their living.” 

“You are right,” agreed Chloe. Of 
course, I must deal in fur—for the pres 
ent. Reform is the result of years of 
labor. 1 must be patient. I was think 
ing only of the cruelty of it.” 

“They have never been taught,” said 
Lapierre with a touch of sadness in his 
tone. “And, while we are on the sub 
ject, allow me to advise you to retai: 
LeFroy as your chief trader. He is ar 
excellent man, is Louis LeFroy, and has 
had no little experience.” 

“Do you think he will stay?” eagerly) 
asked the girl. “I should like to retai: 
not only LeFroy, but a_ half-doze 
others.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish 


I shall speal 
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to LeFroy and select also the pick of 
the crew. They will be glad of a steady 
job. The others I shall take with me. 
I must gather my fur from its various 
caches and freight it to the railway.” 

“You are going to the railway! To 
civilization?” 


sé Y ES, BUT it will me three 

weeks to make ready my outfit. And 
in this connection I may be of further ser- 
vice to you. I must depart from here to- 
night. Instruct LeFroy to make out his 
list of supplies for the winter. Give him 
a free hand and tell him to fill the store- 
rooms. The goods you have brought 
with you are by no means _ sufficient. 
Three weeks from to-day, if I do not 
visit you in the meantime, have him 
meet me at Fort Resolution, and I shall 
be glad to make your purchases for you, 
at Athabasca Landing and Edmonton.” 

“You have been very good to me. 
How can I ever thank you?” cried the 
girl, impulsively extending her hand. 
Lapierre took the hand, bowed over it, 
and—was it fancy, or did his lips brush 
her finger-tips? Chloe withdrew the 
hand, laughing in slight confusion. To 
her surprise she realized she was not in 
the least annoyed. “How can I thank 
you,” she repeated, “for—for throwing 
aside your own work to attend to mine?” 

“Do not speak of thanking me.” Once 
more the man’s eyes seemed to burn 
into her soul. “I love you! And one 
day my work will be your work and your 
work will be mine. It is I who am in- 
debted to you for bringing a touch of 
heaven into this drab hell of northern 
brutishness. For bringing to me a 
breath of the bright world I have not 
known since Montreal—and the student 
days, long past. And—ah—-more than 
that—something I have never known— 
love. And, it is you who are bringing a 
ray of pure light to lighten the darkness 
of my people.” 

Chloe was deeply touched. “But, I 
—I thought,” she faltered, “when we 
were discussing the buildings that day, 
you spoke as if you did not really care 
for the Indians. And—and you made 
them work so hard me 

“To learn to work would be their sal- 
ration!” exclaimed the man. “And J 
beg you to forget what I said then. I 
feared for your safety. When you re- 
fused to allow me to build thé stockade, 
I could think only of your being at the 
mercy of Brute MacNair. I tried to 
frighten you into allowing me to build 
it. Even now, if you say the word——” 

Chloe interrupted him with a laugh. 
“No. Iam not afraid of MacNair — 
really I am not. And you have already 
neglected your own affairs too long.” 

The man assented. “If I am to get my 
furs to the railway, do my own trading, 
and yours, and return before the lake 
freezes, I must, indeed, be on my way.” 

“You will wait while I write 
letters? And you will post them 
me?” 

Lapierre bowed. “As many as you 
wish,” he said, and together they walked 
to the girl’s cabin whose quaint, rustic 
verandah overlooked the _ river. The 
verandah was an addition of Lapierre’s, 
and the cabin had five rooms, instead of 
three. 
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HE quarter-breed waited, whistling 
softly a light French air, while Chloe 
wrote her letters. He breathed deeply 
of the warm spruce-laden breeze, slapped 
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to run in another batch if I hurry—go 
get those rifles into the loft, too. When 


MaceNair hits, he hits hard.” 

Chloe appeared at the door with her 
letters. Lapierre took them, and agar 
bowed low over her hand. This time 
the girl was sure his lips touched her 
finger-tips. He the hand 
stepped to the ground. | 

“Good-by,” he said. “I shall try my 
utmost to pay you a visit before I de 
part for the southward, but if I fail, re- 
member to send LeFroy to me at Fort 
Resolution.” 

“T will remember. 


voyaqge— 


and 
released ana 


Good-by 
“Et prompt retour?” The man’s lips 
smiled, and his eyes flashed the question. 
“Et prompt retour ce rtaine ment 
answered the girl as, with a wide sweep 
of his hat, the quarter-breed turned and 
made his way toward the camp of the 
Indians, which was located in a spruce 
thicket a short distance above the clear- 
ing. As he disappeared in the timber 
Chloe felt a sudden sinking of the heart; 
a strang sense of desertion, of loneli- 
ness possessed her as she gazed into the 
deepening shadows of the wall of the 


clearing. She turned impatic ntly. i 
“Why should I care?” she muttered, 
“IT never laid eyes on him until two 


weeks ago, and besides, he’s he’s an 
Indian! And, yet, he’s a gentleman. 
He has been very kind to me very 
considerate. He is only a quarter-In 
dian. Many of the very best families 
have Indian their veins 
boast of it. I—I’ma fool!” she exclaimed, 
and passed quickly into the house. 
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IERRE LAPIERRE was a man, able, 


The son of a 


shrewd, unscrupulous. 
French factor of the Hudson 
pany and his half-breed 
sent early to school, where he remained t 
complete his college course; 


Bay Com 


fitted him. 

But the blood of the north 
his veins. The call of the 
him into the north, and he 


education 
was 
north lure 


returned t 


the trading post of his father, where he 


was given a position as clerk and late) 


appointed trader and assigned to a post 


of his own far to the northward. 
While the wilderness captivated ar 

entranced him, the hum-drum life of 

trader wearied him. i 


citement—action. 
During the several years of hi 
with the great company 


fur 
siduously studied cond 
in his mind a 
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informatior 


fund of 


later was to stand him in good sts 
He studied the trade, the Indian 
country. He studied the men of tl 
Mounted, and smuggier and vt 
runners and free-traders. And it wa 


a brush with these latter 
stepped the bounds bey 
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thy red conditions, even the a 


wife, he was 
for it was 


the desire of his father that the son should 
engage in some profession for which his 
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under the loss of t: by 
an independent post t had 
built upon the shore of | ike 
es to the southward, | ld 
Vet i called for action and tily 
mmoning a small band of Ind he 
ed the independents. Incid lly, 
free-traders’ post was burned, one 
t traders killed, and the othe: ip } 
tured and sent upon the longue t é. 
Ir e unaccountable manner, after suf- 
fering untold hardships the man won iq 
through to ci\ ation and promptly had 
Pierre Lapierre brought to book 
The company stood loyally between 
their trader and the prison bars; but 
the old order had changed in the rth 
land. Young Lapierre’s action was con 
demned and he was dismissed from the 
company’s service with a payment of three ; 
years’ unearned salary. 
' Pierre Lapierre promptly turned free 
trader, and his knowledge of the methods 
of the H. B. Co., the Indians, and the i 
country, made largely for succes 
The life of the free-trader s itisfied 
his longing for travel and adventure, 
which his life as a post-trader had not 
But it did not satisfy his innate craving 
for excitement. Therefore, he cast about 
to enlarge his field of activity He be- 
came a whisky-runner. His profits in- 
creased enormously, and he gradually in- 
cluded smuggling in his repertoire, and 
even timber thieving, and cattle rustling 
upon the ranges along the international 
boundary. 
a 
T THE time of his meeting with 
A Chloe Elliston he was at the head of 
an organized band of criminals whose 
range of endeavor extended over hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles, and 
the diversity of whose crimes was lim- 1 


: : 
ed only by 


Pierre L 


the index of the penal code. 


apierre 


was a Napoleon of 
organization—a born leader of mer He 
chose his liegemen shrewdly outlaws 


renegades, Indians, breeds trappers, 


canoemen, scowmen, packers, claim- 
jumpers, gamblers, smugglers, « ittle- 
rustlers, timber thieves—and these he 
lominated and ruled absolutely. 


Without exceptior ‘ 


these men feared 


authority over them was un 

iestioned. Because they had confidence 

idgment and cunning, and be 

ise unde } s direction they made more 

ney, and made it easier, and at in 

nitely less risk, than they ever made 

by playi lone hand, they accepted his 

1inatior cheerfully. And such was his 
disposition of the men who were the 1 

ponent parts of his system of crim 


efficiency, that few, if any, were there 

em who could, even if he so de 
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irnished evidence that would 


a hay f 
¢ riously incriminated the leader. 
The men who ran whisky across the ‘a 
ne, cached it. Other men, unknown to 
hem, disguised it as innocent freight 
it to the scowmen Ihe . 
rned it over to others who 
ey knew, were bond fide settlers 
I lers; and from their cache, the 
rried it far into the wilder 4 
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is or cached it where others 
distribute it amons e 
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r as it was with the wh 


it with each of his 





ous undertakings. Religiously, Pierre 
Lapierre followed the scriptural injunc 
tion: “Let not thy left hand know what 
they right hand doeth.” He confided in 
no man. And few, indeed, were the de 
fections among his retainers. A few had 
rebelled, as Vermilion had rebelled—and 
with the same result. The man dis 
missed from Lapierre’s service entered no 
other. 

Moreover, he invariably contrived to 
implicate one whom he intended to use, 
in some crime of a graver nature than 
he would be called upon to commit in 
the general run of his duties. This 
crime he would stage in some fastness 
where its detection by an officer of the 
Mounted was exceedingly unlikely; and 
most commonly consisted in the murder 
of an Indian, whose weighted body 
would be lowered to the bottom of a 
convenient lake or river. Lapierre wit 
nesses would appear and the man was 
irrevocably within the toil. Had he 
chosen, Pierre Lapierre could have low- 
ered a grappling hook unerringly upon 
a dozen weighted skeletons. 

Over the head of the recruit now 
hung an easily proven charge of mur 
der. If during his future activities as 
whisky-runner, smuggler, or in what- 
ever particular field of endeavor he 
was assigned, plans should miscarry 
an arrest be made—this man would 
take his prison sentence in silence 
rather than seek to implicate Lapierre, 
who with a word could summon the 
witness that would swear the hemp 
about his neck. 

The system worked. Now and again 
plans did miscarry—arrests were made 
by the Mounted —men were caught 
“with the goods,” or arrested upon evi- 
dence that even Lapierre’s intricate 
alibi scheme could not refute. But, 
upon conviction, the unlucky prisoner 
always accepted his sentence—for at his 
shoulder stalked a spectre, and in his 
heart was the fear lest the thin lips of 
Pierre Lapierre would speak. 

With such consummate skill and finesse 
did Lapierre plot, however, and with such 
Machiavellian cunning and éclat were his 
plans carried out, that few failed. And 
those that did were credited by the auth- 
orities to individual or sporadic acts, 
rather than to the work of an intricate 
organization presided over by a master 
mind. 

The gang numbered, all told, upward of 
two hundred of the hardest characters 
upon the frontier. Only Lapierre knew 
its exact strength, but each member knew 
that if he did not “run straight”—if he, 
by word or act or deed, sought to im- 
plicate an accomplice—his life would be 
worth just exactly the price of “the pow- 
der to blow him to hell.” 

A few there were outside the organiza- 
tion who suspected Pierre Lapierre—but 
only a few; an officer or two of the 
Mounted and a few factors of the H. B. 
Co. But these could prove nothing. They 
bided their time. One man knew him for 
what he was. One, in all the north, as 
powerful in his way as Lapierre was 
in his. The one man who had spies in 
Lapierre’s employ, and who did not fear 
him. And the one man Pierre Lapierre 
feared—Bob MacNair. And he, too, bided 
his time. 
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o figures stepped out, and Chloe 
iston, followed by Big Lena, 
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toward him. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
A SHOT IN THE NIGHT. 
A* LAPIERRE made his way to the 


camp of the Indians he pondered 
deeply. For Lapierre was troubled. The 
fact that MacNair had twice come upon 
him unexpectedly within the space of a 
month caused him grave concern. He 
did not know that it was entirely by 
chance that MacNair had found him, an 
unwelcome sojourner at Fort Rae. Accu- 
sations and recriminations had passed be- 
tween them, with the result that MacNair, 
rough, bluff, and ready to fight at any 
time, had pounded the quarter-breed to 
within an inch of his life, and then, to 
the undisguised delight of the men of the 
H. B. Co., had dragged him out and 
pitched him ignominiously into the lake. 

Either could have killed the other then 
and there. But each knew that to have 
done so, as the result of a personal quar- 
rel, would have been the worst move he 
could possibly have made. And the fore- 
bearance with which MacNair fought and 
Lapierre suffered was each man’s measure 
of greatness. MacNair went about his 
business, and to Lapierre came Chenoine 
with his story of the girl and the plot of 
Vermilion, and Lapierre forgetting Mac- 
Nair for the moment, made a dash for the 
Slave River. 

For years Lapierre and MacNair had 
been at loggerheads. Each recognized in 
the other a foe of no mean ability. Each 
had sworn to drive the other out of the 
north. And each stood at the head of a 
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powerful organization which could be de 
pended upon to fight to the last gasp 
when the time came to “lock horns” in 
the final issue. Both leaders realized that 
the show-down could not be long delayed 
a year, perhaps—two years—it would 
make no difference. The clash was in 
evitable. Neither sought to dodge the 
crisis, nor did either seek to hasten it 
But each knew that events were shap- 
ing themselves, the stage was set, and 
the drama of the wilds was wearing to 
its final scene. 

From the moment of his meeting 
with Chloe Elliston, Lapierre had rea- 
lized the value of an alliance with her 
against MacNair. And being a man 
whose creed it was to turn every pos- 
sible circumstance to his own account, 
he set about to win her coéperation. 
When, during the course of their first 
conversation, she casually mentioned 
thal she could command millions if 
she wanted them, his immediate inter 
est in MacNair cooled appreciably 
not that MacNair was to be forgotten 

merely that his undoing was to be 
deferred for a season, while he, the 
Pierre Lapairre once more of student 
days, played an old game—a game jong 
forgot in the press of sterner life, but 
one at which he once excelled. 

“A game of hearts,” the man had 
smiled to himself—“‘a game in which 
the risk is nothing and the stakes 
with millions one may accomplish much 
in the wilderness, or retire into smug 
respectability—who knows? Or, los- 
ing, if worst comes to worst, a lady 
who can command milliens, held pri- 
soner, should be worth dickering for 
Ah, yes, dear lady! By all means, you 
shall be helped to Christianize the 
north! To educate the Indians—how 
did she say it? ‘So that they may come 
and receive that which is theirs of 
right’—fah! These women!” 


W HILE the scows rushed northward 
' his plans had been laid—plans that 
included a masterstroke against MacNair 
and the placing of the girl absolutely 
within his power in one move. And so 
Pierre Lapierre had accompanied Chloe 
to the mouth of the Yellow Knife, selected 
the site for her school, and generously 
remained upon the ground to direct the 
erection of her buildings. 

Up to that point his plans had carried 
with but two minor frustrations: he was 
disappointed in not being allowed to 
build a stockade, and he had been forced 
prematurely to show his hand to Mac- 
Nair. The first was the mere accident 
of a woman’s whim, and had been offset 
to a great extent in the construction of 
the trading-post and storehouse. 

The second, however, was of graver im- 
portance and deeper significance. While 
the girl’s faith in him had, apparently, 
remained unshaken by her interview with 
MacNair, MacNair himself would be on 
his guard. Lapierre ground his teeth 
with rage at the Scotchman’s accurate 
comprehension of the situation, and he 
feared that the man’s words might raise 
a suspicion in Chloe’s mind; a fear that 
was in a great measure allayed by her 
eager acceptance of his offer of assistance 
in the matter of supplies, and—had he not 
already sown the seeds of a deeper re- 
gard? Once she had become his wife! 
The black eyes glittered as the man 
threaded the trail toward the camp. 

Continued on page 53. 
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T IS a law of nature, a law that has come very 
actively into play in this age of rush and over 
exertion, that the human body and mind 

have their periods of rest. It is a truth none may 
yainsay that the man of to-day, particularly if his 
work is mental rather than physical, cannot go on 
indefinitely without a hol 
iday. Certainly he can 
not go on doing his work 
well. Experience has 
shown that the man who 
takes a judicious vaca 
tion works better for the 
rest of the year. The 
same rule applies, of 
course, to people of all 
descriptions and in all 
walks of life. Women 
and children need the rest 
as much as the tired busi- 
ness man. 
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September the Government found itself un- 
able to provide for the wounded. Despite 


its fear that the influence of the Union of 
Zemstvos might be a liberalizing and educa- 
tional influence among the soldiers, Prince 
Lvoff obtained permission to organize a num- 
ber of sanitary-commissary units at the front. 
This authorization was obtained from the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevitch. Each 
of these units represents an entire hospital 
system, with three hundred men and facil 
for moving several thousand wounded daily. 
As automobiles were necessary and were not 
to be secured in Russia, negotiations were 
entered into with foreign companies, and re- 
pair workshops were established at the front. 
The first of these units went to the front 
under the command of the son of the present 
president of the Duma, N. M. Rodzianko. 
Nothing but the enthusiasm of Prince Lvoff 
and the loyalty which he inspired availed to 
render possible this huge work, and despite 
the hundreds of volunteers there was always 
an excess of work. 

In April, 1915, the Russian army fell back 
from Galicia and from Poland, surrendering 
to the Germans one province after another. 
The armies surrendered in masses, as there 
was neither ammunition, rifles, nor artillery, 
and the most heroic army could no nothing 
with bare hands against the German machine 
and 16-inch guns. 

As this situation developed, it was dis- 
covered that the Government, at the head of 
which were General Soukhomlinoff, Maklakoff, 
Goremykin, Scheglovitoff, and other enemies 
of their fatherland, had failed to provide the 
army with sufficient quantities of ammunition 
and equipment. This may have been either 
from lack of foresight or from deliberate 
treason. 

There was no time for discussion as to the 
cause for this defection, no time could be 
wasted merely on tracing the responsibility 
to the guilty, it was necessary to act im- 
mediately in order to provide the army with 
needed equipmert. In June, 1915, Prince 
Lvoff organized a new body, the Union of 
All-Russian Zemstvos and Cities. This 
organization consisted not only of all the 
Zemstvos, but also of the town workers, and 
they began to render aid under the leadership 
of Prince Lvoff. In addition to this, again 
through Prince Lvoff’s initiative, the indus- 
trial interests of the country were awakened, 
and a War-Industrial Committee was organ- 
ized, headed by Alexander Ivanovitch Goutch- 
koff. These three organizations, working 
together, rapidly began to develop the full 
resources of the Empire. 

The Union of Zemstvos and Cities, or the 
Zemgor, as it was called, undertook as 
most important work the organization of con- 
structive engineering units on the front. I 
do not know their exact number, but these 
units play their part from Riga to the Black 
Sea, and on the Asiatic fronts. They take no 
part in the fighting, but work for the army, 
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digging trenches, building wire entangle- 
ments, constructing bridges, making roads, 
assisting the army in consolidating new pos 
tions, and saving the y unit 
army from the fatiguin 
labor. 

[The Zemgor, moreover, organizes 


front dining rooms, cheap stores for 


nits of th 








groceries, tobacco bDootn 





shops 





pair of clothing and shoes, barber 





baths, and a score of similar necessaries for 
the comfort of the Popular as is 
Prince Lvoff in Moscow, largely because of 
his approachability and the magnificent work 
he has accomplished, he is worshipped by the 
army. He not only provides clothing and 
footwear directly, but he enables the soldier 
to bathe, to have his clothes washed, and 
to maintain his self-respect by cleanliness 
As some of the troops are illiterate, the Zem- 
gor has sent many musical instruments for 
recreation and dancing. 

A task of extreme diffic 
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Why S 

4 4 

y Sweden 

Intervention on Behalf of Germany Has 
Been Narrowly Averted. 


LTHOUGH little with reference to the 
4 situation in Sweden has found its way 
into print outside of the Swedish newspapers 
the fact remains that there have been occa- 
sions when Sweden has been perilously closs 


to the point of entering the war—-on the side 


’ a 


of Germany The mass of the Swedish people 
are strongly in sympathy with the Allies, but 
official Sweden is so strongly pro-German that 
the voice of the people has little opportunity 
Such is the construction put 
Frank 


to show itself. 
on the situation by Dilnot in the 


course of 


an article in The Outlook. He says 


in part: 


Admiral Lindman put before me the case for 
the existing Government, which was profes- 
sedly neutral but had strong and indeed pre- 
dominant German elements within it. I got 
the other side of the story from Mr. Branting, 
the Socialist leader, a man who ranks high 
among the unofficial statesmen of 
and who, it is freely prophesied, 
early date be the Swedish Prime 
He is ardently on t side of the Allies. I 
discussed affairs with Mr. Wallenberg, the 
Foreign Minister, the strongest and ablest 
man in the Cabinet, whose sympathy with 
France and England undoubtedly was putting 
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f refug poured into Russia from tl} 
ritories occupied by the Germans Dur 
r June, July, and August, 1915, wt 
Warsaw s captured, the representative 
bureaucr Government lost their he 
rely The roads leading from the occu 
r? vere crowded with hundred 
nd of hungry and destitute peo; 
foot o1 I wago yoing they Knew Y 
vhere T} Union of Zemstvos immediat 
took « ! nd orgar i help for tl 
Along tl roads dining roor were hast 
rec } ons forwarded, forage provid 
t horses, milk secured for the hungry 
it the « racted peasants should in no w 
bh lespoiled of their few remaining } 
e’ssions 
n add n to all the work connected w 
+} rit for the refuges tan Tate 
Zemst ) indertook to care tor t! 
prisoners A Centr Committe for H 
ng War Prisoners was organized in Mos 
Si ry ir con tte ver estab h d . I 7 
rt Par Copenhager rd eve! r 
Switzerland. One of the most important 
ed in New York City, under tl} tit 
American Friends of Russian Prisoners « 
War Among the active members of th 
Committ hich has accomplished an enor 
mie mount of go re some of the member 
of | ( meat The vork } 
n met +} ons ie os tancs 
Wher ‘ rk of the Union of Zemst 
comes to cor ered ts larger aspect 
rt that it } played in bringing t 
ort r Rus For t liberty hundrer 
tho t yf es have been sacriced, both 
Siber nd on the scaffold. Yet th ha 
t It the spread of a deeper 
nding, intensified during three years 
which in 1917 brought bout the 
ill of the bureaucracy and the estat 
ment ) freedom Free Rus i eek 
neither aggression nor oppression, but desire 
y the greatest good to the Russian peopk 
var W be continued to a victorious end 
and the victories of peace are no $ 
issured. The presence of Prince Lvoff in the 
direction of affairs renders freedom and pros- 
perity certaiz 


Union of Zemstvos when the wave 
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a check on 


colleagues 


When I 


wards the end of 1916), there were free 
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pro-German inclinations among his 


was in Stockholm (which w 
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cipations of a change of Govern 
hat change, it was be ieved, would 
he appointment of either Mr 
llenberg as Prime Minister 
the present Ministry comes 





id not altogether a pleasant 
z, the new Premier, is little 
iscussed by the 
talked 

new Minister for War, is openly 
as a strong pro-German, and I car 
ony to the fact that among re 
rsons Admiral Lindman was freely 


ea sym 


ympathizer with pro-German 





i Was no even 
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On top of th is the fact of the elimination 
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and in m 
Sweden 

ssuring 


Sweden } 


Queen. th 
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people are 
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ly sympathies, 
iny respects the biggest man ir 
tuation, therefore, is not re 


There may be big happenings in 


before many months are past. 


hing the Allies may rest assured 


hies of the Swedish people are with 
t fact is not understood as clearly 
he y those who make the swee D 
yn that Sweden is pro-German 
narrate some of the remarks of Ad 
mar nd Mr. Branting, each of 

different view-point, let me out 
na Sweden as it presents itself 
larters 


, With a strong-minded German 
bureaucrats, and many of the rich 
pro-German. The great mass of 


ire pro-Ally; those who are not 
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have been held back only by ‘fear of an auto 
cratic Russia. German influences have con- 
tinually made themsedves felt, and it is not 
hard to see why. Sweden faces Russia and 
has distrusted Russia and was startled wher 
democratic England joined hands with her ir 
the war. Germany, etlicient, prosps 
highly organized, had for long been exploiting 
this dislike of Russia. She permeated many 
of Sweden's trade activities. Prof ors with 
German leanings were at the Swedish univer 
sities. A highly effective Swedish army of si 
hundred thousand owed much to German 
methods of training. Ceaseless German pro 
paganda was everywhere to be found. With 


rous, 


the governing circles under German pre 
possessions, it is easy to see the frictions 
which were certain to arise when the Allies 
had to impose restrictions about imports and 
at the same time to find a pathway acro 
Sweden for sending supplies to Russia. Ger 


many promptly tried to embroil Sweden 
against the Allies, and has continued to do so 
She met with some success, because undoubted 
inconveniences and losses were imposed on 
Sweden by the shipping restrictions. On top 
of this were the German influences at Court 
Nevertheless the heart of the Swedish people 
remained sound, as was shown in startling 
fashion A pro-Ally legislature was in 
power. The pro-Germans forced an election, 
believing that the country would back them 
up the plea being lack of military prepared 


ness for emergencies. What happened? The 
country returned to power an assembly which 
comprised one hundred and forty-six social 


ists and Liberals, nearly all sympathetic wit} 
England and France, and eighty-six Conse1 

vatives, most of whom were against being 
led into war on the side of Germany. The 
pro-Germans were, however, by no means 
powerless. The King put in power a “busi 

ness Government,” who, while acclaiming 
themselves as rigidly neutral, were very much 
pro-German, with the exception of Mr. Wal- 
lenberg, the Foreign Minister. This Govern- 
ment, which has been kept from any actior 
toward entering the war on the side of Ger 

many by the progressive forces in the Riks- 
tag, led by Mr. Branting and in a lesser 
degree by the unwilling Conservative minor- 
ity has nevertheless pressed its neutral 
claims very hard against the Allies. One 
need not go further than that. Admiral Lind- 
man, not in office, but undoubtedly a man with 
power behind the scenes, was one of those 
who opposed most forcibly an agreement with 
the Allies which would have given Sweden 
all the supplies she needed for sustenance 
provided she agreed that these supplies should 
not release material to be passed on for Ger- 
many. He took his stand on the ground of 


Sweden’s dignity as a nation That Great 
Britain was fighting for her life had no weight 
with him. I am quite sure that he would 
never have admitted that the Allies were fight- 


ing the cause of civilization. It can hardly 
be doubted that Germany regards his appoint- 


ment as Foreign Minister of Sweden as a 


most hopeful sign. 


Austria and Baravia 
to Uniter 


Story Reaches Outside World ot Secret 


Bickerings Among Teutons. 


ANY stories reach the outside world, 

which have probably little basis in fact, 
about the internal condition of Austria; al- 
though it is certain that conditions are very 
bad there. One story, however, comes from 
many sources and may be true. In fact, in 
view of the lack of complete agreement be- 
twen Germany and Austria, it sounds plausi- 
ble. It is told in the Milan Idea National: 
as follows: 

“Certain utterances in Berlin that Austria 
would have to look out for herself eventually 
almost created a panic. A remark attributed 
to the German Kaiser has had a wide circula- 
tion in Vienna. The Kaiser, it is said, one 
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Men of Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off with a sorry fund of health, has been built into a 
mental and physical “husky” by helpful environment and proper food. 


No one can build a sturdy, time-resisting wall with poor materials. No 
one can build a strong, manly boy on flimsy food. 


The boy is really more important than the wall! Ever think of that? 


You may be very particular when you inspect the materials you are to put 
into your house walls. 


But how about the boy —is his building material being considered ? 
A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital elements required by Nature for building up strong 
young bodies and active brains. 


“There’s a Reason” 











Bovril for Summer 
Cookery—‘""“" cooks use Bovril all the year 


round.  Bovril is the finest of meat 1n 
the handiest of forms. A spoonful here and there 
makes a world of difference to the strength and 
flavour of soups, gravies, and made dishes. Never 
be without Bovril in the kitchen. 










































































To heep the children clean 
0 Reep the children clean | 
| il 
\ OTHING does more to make cleanliness | 
| attractive to youngsters than Ivory Soap. | 
| In place of the ordinary thin, slow-forming lather | 
i it gives one which is thick, rich and smooth and \ | 
i which forms instantly. Instead of sticking to the i | 
| skin and making a greasy gloss, it rinses easily, Il 
| leaving the skin clean of soap as well as of dirt. | | 
| Instead of burning the skin and making it smart - | | 
\ long after the toilet, it feels mild and grateful 1| 
| and leaves no irritation whatever. Instead of 1 
| sinking out of sight and reach, it floats conven- | 
iently at hand. | | 
i | 








i That millions of children have been “brought up” Hy 
| on Ivory Soap is the best proof that it is the | | 
| soap for you and yours. I | 
i 
ik 
ih 
il 
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[VORY SOAP | e = 99% PURE | 





ter & Gamble 


| 
HH | Made in the Pri factories at Hamilton, Canada 
| 
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vertical infalls consequent upon this conditior 
is due to the prevalent circularity of the 
craters. 

Laboratory experiments with a lead dis« 
5.5 inches in diameter and about 0.5 inche 
thick as a target, into which .22 caliber bullets 
of the same material were fired, demonstrate 
experimentally the effect produced by the im 
pacting moonlets upon the moon's irface 
Interesting replicas of tne moon’ crater 
forms were thus obtained by the writer 

“The foregoing cursory discussion of the 
moonlet impact doctrine, adhering to pure 
physical lines of reasoning, has revealed a 


hypothesis which logica and comprehen 





sively illuminate the v: 
phenomena of our satelli 
reconciles theory with the 
by the te lescope As Professor 


tingly remarked: ‘The impact 


a single process to the e 





lating size v: on with 
rational way brings t 
of a great cataclysm, whose results nclude 
the remodelling of vast areas, the floodir 


1 of irregular 
mari, and the conversion of mere cracks to 


rills with flat bottoms In fine 


of crater cups, the formatior 


unites and organizes as a rational and cohe 
rent whole the varied strange appearance 
whose ussemblage on our neighbor's face « 
not have been fortuitous.’ 

“Through the tnconceivably gradual proce 
of accretion the tances which were busied 
to form the moon’s mass did not undergo 





fusion, consequently, the motive force for 
the initiation of voleanie processes was never 
present in our satellit And even had molten 
lava underlaid the lunar crust, the absence 
there of gas in the dark maria went bail for 
the immunity of the reoon against the ravage 
of voleanic fury 

“Thus, meteors, or rather moonlets, act as 
protagonist to the solution of the lunar enigma 

Rosetta stones by which we may compre 
he nsively deciper tl old-age lunar hierog); 


phic and evoke a clear conception of what 
went before our tardy advent upon the scen 


of things cosmic 


Food-price Control 


| Comparison of Ge ran and Britisi 


Me thods. 


. HAS so often been asserted that Germany 
| has been efficient in all points of war or 
ganization that the world has come to accept 
it as a fact. In view of this it is interesting 
o find that in one respect where German 
efficiency was presumed to be especially high, 
the failure scored has been complete This is 
in the matter of the control of food supplies 
and prices. Discussing this question Judson 
C. Welliver writes in Munsey’s Magazine: 

At the very beginning of the war, Ger 
many, which is as essentially autocratic as 
England is democratic, promptly decided that 
the way to prevent high prices and scarcity 


was to compel those who had supplies to s 





ell 

to those who had not, at prices that the latter 

could pay. Accordingly, orders were issued 

for fixing maximum prices on foodstuffs by 

ocal authorities throughout the country. The 
t 


most drastic penalties were provided A 
business establishment could be closed if it 
charged more than the maximum. Persons 


who possessed supplies of necessaries and 
refused to sell them at the fixed prices were to 
be severely punished 

Accounts of these rigorous procedures wer 
sent to the United States, and not a few short 
sighted people pointed to them as a proof of 
German efficiency and capacity for organiz 
tion As a matter of fact. however 


failed to work satisfactorily. 





they 





y 
out the country, being fixed by local authority 
As a result, there was great inequality in 
distribution, because staples went to the mar- 
kets where prices were highest, producing a 
glut in one place and scarcity in another. The 
glutted market invariably saw prices de- 


Maximum prices were not uniform through 
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Wheat 
Bubbles 


As She Serves Them 
---And Why 


Do vou know how ofte: 


Puffed Wheat appears o1 


i Pil 
: : ; 
doctors diet lists? \nd 


NOW Mahv Purses serye 


under doctors orders 


Not because it is sick folks’ food. But because 
made wholly digestibl 

It is scientifie food—a Prof. Anderson creatio 
bs exploded everv aton feeds 


nae . : . : , 
Toast used to be the rrain-food when digestion w 


} if 


The same rule applies to well 





o as delicate r} 
scorching, perhaps, broke up half the food granules. 


; ; } + ] +} ] } . 
whole-wheat hot part-whea (And ail tne food cells are broke 


And it makes it delightful. These 


folks. Whole grains are far better giant grains, airy, thin and toasted, 
than flour foods. And this puffing are really food confections. 
process — shooting from guns 


makes all the whole-grain avail- 


able 








Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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IN MILK 2 


Float like bubbles in your bowls ON ICE 


of milk. They are flaky, flavory, Seatter them 
porous, crisp—easy to digest. cream, to give 


CREAM 


over a dish of ice 


a 


*) 


nut-like flavor 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Peterborough, Canada Sole Makers 
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Saskatoon, Canada 
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The Hardest Part of | ng of 1915. It took half a year to build | 
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Write to-day for full particulars : . 
of our Easy Payment Plan. importing 
' The United Electric Co. 3: [oe °" 
Dept. B. 159 Richmond Street West a ae 
; TORONTO ; f 
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You may want to change 
your automobile, or your 
piano, or even your home— 
but you will never want to 
change the COFFEE, when 
once you taste the delectable 
flavour of Chase & Sanborn’s 


“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 
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RESERVE 
POWER 


Hk McLaughlin valve-in-head motor actually develops 
from 15% to 20% more power with the same fuel con 
sumption than any other type of motor of the same bore 
and stroke. This fact has been established by engineers, bys 
block tests and tests in actual service. This means fuel 
economy and power. 
Because this power is sometimes vital, it is found in abun- 
dance in MeLaughlin Motor Cars, ready for instant applica- 
tion. It is “RESERVE POWER” and marks the depend 
able and efficient ear. 
Send for Catalogue *‘B,”’ deseribing our complete line, to 


The McLaughlin Motor Car Co., Limited 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


- 
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Model D-4-35 is a new Four Cylinder Touring Car—the challenge in 1917 Motor Car value= 
106 in. wheelbase; 35 H. P valve-in-head motor; Delco starting, lighting and ignition 


$925.00 f. 0. b. Oshawa. Spare tire ext? 


The New Series MeLaughlin cars inelude | ind ® evirnder I 
‘Touring, Roadster and Sedan ivpes, and at price Ss ranging trom SOLO t 
SE350. and a new 60 H.P. t) evlinder, prsst heel 7 urd rf oenur sTO) 


See the McLaughlin Vad: ls at the Head est UeclLa igh lin N }, ) p 


























Branches in Leading Cities --- Dealers Everywhere 
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vorthless forty-dollar c} 
cashed. That afternoon 
for St. Louis, where he eng 
manager of a hotel he i 
whose name had appe ired o1 
bilities just below that of t} 
lighted him for the bog 
Cheerful-faced attendant 
Id custom for a hote \ 
beats all the artifici 
world. I can train and edu 
fellow of good, amiable ad 
can’t train a grouch. No one ¢ 


Britain and America 
—A\{Comparison 
Lord Northeliffe Deals With the Dem: 


cratic Institutions of the Tw 


Countrie x 


HAT Britain has outstripped the U1 

States in certain essential points is the 
fact very interestingly presented by Lord 
Northcliffe in the course of an article in the 
Vetropolitan Magazine addressed to the 
American people and headed “a friendly talk 


ibout your out-of 


date government.” He 
deals at length with the point that the 
average American thinks of Britain in terms 
of the past; and he scouts the idea that Br 


tain to-day is a class-ruled kingdom 


Il venture to say that the special financia 
burdens which have been laid on the Govert 
ment at Washington by the movement toward 
Preparedness have not been passed on to the 
rich any more directly or immediately thar 
has been the case with the present sp 
financial rg ye of the Government at Lon 
don. In fact, I ask for information: Can you 
say that your national taxation for war-pur 
poses really hits the rich as straight bet-veer 
the eyes as ours does? 

We have not been content, however, witl 
simply taxing the rich. We have also brought 
their business under an increasingly strir 
gent public control. First the railways, the 
part of the shipping, then some of the coa 
mines, then the rest of the coal-mines and the 
rest of the shipping have come under 

inds of the Government and have been placed 
n a position in which they mu » wi 
the Government tells them to do and do 
forthwith. This is not mere “regulatior 
It is an operative control, to be exercised to 
almost any degree to which the Governn 
wishes to exercise it 

Now our railways and our ships and our 
coal-mines are our three strategic industri 
We have made them tl servants of the 
Government The precedent has been set 
Not everything that has been done during the 
war will remain; hicl 
made such things possible will largely rema 





ind our strategic industrie even after the 
war, will continue to have ar mmer 
greater public aational purpose tl tl 


ever had before. 
As for the field of manufacture, some 5,000 
actories have become “controlled estab h- 


ments,” subject in virtually every particular 
to the will of the Mir ter of Munitions; and 
from these factories, and also from t isands 
of other factories, the Government buying 
its war-supplies at prices which are remark 


ably satisfactory; because, if they are no 
satisfactory, the Government 
fixes its own absolute calculations of the cost 
of production 

If you look at our industfial life to-day 
railways, ships, mines, factories 
that even in the midst of war, wh J 
everything is lost sight of except the imm« 
diate need of victory in the field at all costs 
we have gone far indeed, both by taxation and 
by public control, toward obliging capital to 
serve the Government justly and economically 

Labor, too, has been brought to serve the 
Government; but I ask you to notice a most 
significant fact about the way in which this 
has been done People sometimes say that 
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here are nooks and 
corners in every home that 
even daylight cannot reach— 


where matches, candles or lamps are posi 


tively dangerous. That’s why you need an 
Eveready DAY LO* about the_house, for both 


convenmence and afeiy 


Nearly ; good electrical, hardware, drug, sport 
display and 


t goods ind s tionery dealer 
earry Eveready DAYLO’S* in 77. different 
styles at prices from &5 cents up And your 


ction is always assured by the Eveready 
TUNGSTEN battery, the only battery that is 
ong ved, dependable and really economical 


Always specify this make when your battery 


b ré ewed 
DAYLO is not merely the new name for our pro- 
by which the public wi hereafter 
3} een the lir flasher” flast 
! I highest development he portal 
ivht 


Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Inc., 
TORONTO 
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when all the lights in 
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en the wrong med- 
ne bottle may 
mean a tragedy 


1cl 
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light indoors or 
out that cannot 
cause fire or blow 
yut—you need an 


Eve ready DAY 
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Parliament, in the Munitions Act “abolished” 
the trade-union “restriction ’ and the other 
tr le-unk “rules” and “practices” which 
might interfere with the rapid manutacture ol 
: t plic No such statement of the case 
accurate What Parliament did in 

M U ? tn I pect \\ 4 mp y 

t ( t ‘ vhat ad been done 

! I he trade hemselve 
representa ‘ r he Trea 








‘= ric I ( heir ow! ret 
I y An ric r it I 

t racy ch ippe at rf er this 
‘ ry cal e off nd ordet nd 
edicts” to the common people re ould 
come and live here for a while Even after 
Munitions Act was passed, when the 
Government went on to apply it, we ! id a 
yle series of “spec igreement in trade 
fier trade rned by Ut! Gover t t nd 
t empioyel i the trad inlor xing the 
ec en hods by which thet ru nd 
he new “pract cre ‘ it and 
dmitting unsk d mer nd womer o th 
trade, were to be introduced. From beginning 
to end ) hmer ot ne trad inion 
restric ‘ really done by labor itself 
i i T ne l sacrifice o Brit I cause 
Our 1 on recogniti ‘ t crifice 
our nator I tion ¢ bor power 
either te k ich a sacrifice or » withhold 
t S 1 t pron nee t eg n to 
bors rep? eT tiv I th nr nt (,0V 
ernment B ve have recognized bor 
er a I special need really, for 

ny ir W id irance igvainst acc 
its to « oyet ong before you had n 
ny ¢ tates. We then installed insur 
nee agai kness for virally all work 
ng people and insurance against unemploy 
ment for | groups of working people 
Neither of these last two measures have you 


t adopted. You will doubtless adopt them in 








time, and you can learn much from the 
dental mistakes we made in our first drat 
of them. You are already discussing them and 
prepari to import the idea of them into the 
United fey ites You have not led us in ich 
ning Ye e following u 

One re yn for is that — you, in the 
United States, labor main amped under 


lawye -aelitietane. With us, in 
Great Britain, labor has emerged into public 


fe with its own self-selected political repre 
sentatives. Our system, I repeat, gives repre- 
entation real, personal, direct representa- 


tion, to every important social group 

The great illustration of this fact was seen 
vhen Mr. Asquith’s Goverment fell and Mr 
Lloyd George was striving to assemble a new 
Government to take its piace The labor 
Parliamentary party met to decide whether 
hould permit its members to accept 
itions to enter the new Government 
was the voice of labor itself, in Par 

iment, through trade-union members of Par- 

ment, declaring labor’s will. It was a cri 
tical time The decision finally was favor- 
able. Labor entered the new Government and 
hared in organizing it. Labor did not merely 
consent to the new Government It helped 


r not it 





to create it. 


The important fact about the United States 
to-day for us Britons is not that it was first 
peopled by a certain number of settlers from 
England. but that it is, most seriously, a great 
progressive “democracy The important fact 
bout Great Britain to-day for you Americans 
: not that it was, to a certain extent, the first 
“mother country” of the United States, but 
also is a great progressive “democ- 
racy.” QOur respective institutions differ in 
method. We have a House of Lords. You 
have not. We have a labor party. You have 
not. You prefer fo be governed by a numeri- 


} 


cal majority of all classes put together. We 





prefer to be governed, in essence, by groups. 
Yet look at the results! Both nations move in 
the same gen¢éral direction of increased popu- 
lar welfare—not slavish welfare—but wel- 
fare with liberty. I dare say you could point 
out certain matters in which you have out- 
stripped us. I have ventured to point out 
certain matters very important ones in 
which, as it seems to me, we have outstripped 
you, 
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The Gun Brand 


Continued from page 41. 


vhere h showed white amid 


teepees of the In- 


tent 
blackened 


Is own 
v’ smoke- 
dians. 

The however, 
he greatest uneasiness 
hat there was a leak in 


t 
had MacNair 


thing, that caused him 
was the suspicion 
his system. How 
known that he would be at 
I Rae? Why had he came down the 
Yellow Knife? And why had the two 
Indian scouts failed to report the man’s 
coming? Only of the Indians had 
returned at all, and his report that the 

killed by one of Mac- 


+ 


one 


had been 
Nair’s retainers had seemed unconvincing. 
However, Lapierre had accepted the story, 
but all through the days of the building 
he had secretly watched him. The man 
of his trusted Indians—so was 
the one he reported killed. 


other 


was one 


U PON the outskirts of the camp La- 
pierre halted—thinking. LeFroy had 
LeFroy. Pick- 
teepees, he ad- 
Groups of In- 
hunched about 
supper. They 


he must see 
among the 
tent. 
yreed Ss 
eating 


watched 
his way 
vanced to hi 
i and 


dians 
their fires, 


also 
ine 
Ss own 
half-t 


were 


eyed him respectfully as he passed, and 
in response to a signal, LeFroy arose and 
followed him to the tent. 

Once inside, Lapierre fixed his eyes 
upon the bass canoeman. 

““Well—you have watched Apaw—what 


have you found out?” 


“Apaw—I’'m t’ink she spik de trut’.” 


“Speak the truth—hell! Why didn’t 
he get down here ahead of MacNair, 
then? What have I got spies for—to 


lrag in after MacNair’s gone and tell me 
he’s been here?” 
LeFroy shrugged. 
dey com’ pret’ near catch Apaw- 
keel Stamix. Apaw, she got ’way by com’ 
roun’ by de Black Fox.” 
Lapierre He trusted 


nodded, scowling. 


“MacNair’s Injuns | 
dey | 


LeF roy; and having recognized in him one | 


is unscrupulous and nearly as resourceful 
and penetrating himself, had 
him in charge of the canoemen, the men 
who, in the words of the leader, “kept 
‘ases on the north,” and to whose lot fell 
the final distribution of the whisky to the 
Indians. But so, had he trusted the 
boasting, flaunting Vermilion. 

“All right; 


as 


also, 


but keep your eye on him,” 


he said, smiling sardonically, “and you 
may learn a lesson. Now you listen to 
me. You are to stay here. Miss Ellis- 


ton wants you for her chief trader. Make 
vut your list of supplies—fill that store- 
house up with stuff. She wants you to 
undersell the H. B. C.—and you do it. 
Get the trade in here—see? Keep your 
prices down to just below company 
prices, and then skin ’em on the fur 
and—well, I don’t need to tell you how. 
Give ‘em plenty of debt and we'll fix the 
books. Pick out a half-dozen of your best 
men and keep ’em here. Tell ’em to obey 
Miss Elliston’s orders; and whatever you 
do, keep cases on MacNair. But don’t 
start anything. Pass the word out and 
fill up her school. Give her plenty to do, 
and keep ’em orderly. I'll handle the 
canoemen and pick up the fur, and then 
I’ve got to drop down the river and run 
in the supplies. I'll run in some rifles, and 
some of the stuff, too.” 


placed | 
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LeF roy looked at chief in surprise. 

“Vermilion — she got ten keg on de 
scow——” he began. 

Lapierre laughed. 

“Vermilion, eh? 
Vermilion is?” 

LeFroy shook his head. 

“He’s in hell—that’s where he is—I 
dismissed him from my service. He 
didn’t run straight. Some others went 
along with him—and there are more to 
follow. Vermilion thought he could 
double-cross me and get away with it.” 
And again he laughed. 

Lefroy shuddered and made no com- 
ment. Lapierre continued: 

“Make out your list of supplies, and 
if I don’t show up in the meantime, meet 
me at the mouth of the Slave three weeks 
from to-day. I’ve got to count days if I 
get back before the freeze up. And re- 
member this—you are working for Miss 
Elliston; we’ve got a big thing if we 
work it right; we’ve got MacNair where 
we want him at last. She thinks he’s 
running in whisky and raising hell with 
the Indians north of here. Keep her 
thinking so; and later, when it comes to 
a show-down—well, she is not only rich, 
but she’s in good at Ottawa—see?” 


Do you know where 


EFROY nodded. He was a man of few 
words, was LeFroy; dour and taci- 
turn, but a man of brains, and one who 
stood in wholesome fear of his master. 
“And now,” continued Lapierre. “break 
camp and load the canoes. I must pull 


out to-night. Pick out your men and 
move ’em at once into the barracks. You 


9? 


understand everything now? 

“Oui,” answered LeFroy, and stepping 
from the tent, passed swiftly from fire to 
fire, issuing commands in low guttural. 
Lapierre rolled a cigarette, and taking a 
guitar from its case, seated himself upon 
his blankets and played with the hand of 
a master as he sang a love-song of old 
France. All about him sounded the clat- 
ter of lodge-poles, the thud of packs, and 
the splashing of water as the big canoes 
were pushed into the river and loaded. 

Presently LeFroy’s head thrust in at 
the entrance. He spoke no word; Lapierre 
sang on, and the head was withdrawn. 
When the song was finished the sounds 
from the outside had ceased. Lapierre 
carefully replaced his guitar in its case, 
drew a heavy revolver from its holster, 
threw it open, and twirled the cylinder 
with his thumb, examining carefully its 
chambers. His brows drew together, and 
his lips twisted into a diabolical smile. 

Lapierre was a man who took no 
chances. What was one Indian, more or 
less, beside the absolute integrity of his 
organization? He stepped outside, and 
instantly the guy-ropes of the tent were 
loosened; the canvas slouched to the 
ground and was folded into a neat pack. 
The blankets were made into a compact 
roll, with the precious guitar in the center 
and deposited in the head canoe. La- 
pierfe glanced swiftly about him; nothing 
but the dying fires and the abandoned 
lodge-poles indicated the existence of the 
camp. On the shore the canoemen, lean- 
ing on their paddles, awaited the word of 
command. 


H * STEPPED to the water’s edge, 
where Apaw, the Indian, stood with 
the others. For just a moment the baleful 
eyes of Lapierre fixed the silent figure: 
then his words cut sharply upon the 
silence. 


\I 


‘of oil. 
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“Apaw The In- 
iian advanced, evidently proud of havin. 
been singled out by the chief, and stood 
before him, paddle in hand. Lapierre 
spoke no word; seconds passed; the si- 
lence grew intense. The hand _ that 
gripped the paddle shook suddenly; and 
then, looking straight into the man’s eyes, 
Lapierre drew his revolver and _ fired. 
There was a quick spurt of red flame— 
the sound of the shot rang sharp, and 
rang again as the opposite bank of the 
river hurled back the sound. The Indian 
pitched heavily forward and fell across 
his paddle, snapping it in two. 

Lapierre glanced over the impassive 
faces of the canoemen. 

“This man was a traitor,” he said in 
their own language. “I have dismissed 
him from my service. Weight him and 
shove off!” 

Lapierre stepped into his canoe. The 
canoemen bound heavy stones to the legs 
of the dead Indian, laid the body upon 
the camp equipage amidship, and silently 


’ , 7 yee 
Chahco yanhied. 


- took their places. 


[ URING the evening meal Chloe was 

unusually silent, answering Miss 
Penny’s observations and queries in short, 
detached monosyllables. Later she stole 
out alone to a high, rocky headland that 
commanded a sweeping view of the river, 
and sat with her back against the broad 
trunk of a twisted banskian. 

The long northern twilight hung about 
her like a pall seemed enveloping, 
smothering her. No faintest breath of air 
stirred the piney needles above her, nor 
ruffled the surface of the river, whose 
black waters, far below, flowed broad and 
deep and silent—smoothly—like a river 
Ominously hushed, secretive, it 
slipped out of the motionless dark. Si- 
lently portentous, it faded again into the 
dark, the mysterious half-dark, where the 
gradually deepening twilight blended the 
distance into the enshrouding pall of 
gloom. Involuntarily the girl shuddered 
and started nervously at the splash of an 
otter. A billion mosquitoes droned their 
unceasing monotone. The low sound was 
everywhere—among. the branches of the 
gnarled banskian, above the surface of 
the river, and on and on and on, to whine 
thinly between the little stars. 

It was not at all the woman who would 
conquer a wilderness, that huddled in a 
dejected little heap at the foot of the 
banskian; but a very miserable and de- 
pressed little girl, who swallowed hard to 
keep down the growing lump in her 
throat, and bit her lip, and stared with 
wide 


eyes toward the southward. Hot 
tears tears of bitter, heart-sickening 
loneliness-—filled her eyes and trickled 
unheeded down her cheeks beneath the 


tightly drawn mosquito-net. 

Darkness deepened, imperceptibly, 
surely foreshortening the horizon, and by 
just so much increasing the distance that 
separated her from her people. 

“Poor fool moose-calf,” she murmured, 
“you weren’t satisfied to follow the beaten 
trails. You had to find a land of your 
own—a land that- 4g 
trailed into 
mind’s eye ap- 
the man who had 
the face of Brute 
She saw him as he stood that 


words 
her 


HE whispered 
silence, and to 
peared the face of 
spoken those words 


MacNair. 


day and faced her among the freshly 
chopped stumps of the clearing. 
“He is rough and bearlike—boorish,” 





she thought, as she remembered that the 
man had not removed his hat in her pre 


sence. “He called me names. He is un 
couth, cvnical, egotistical. He thinks he 
can scare me into leaving his Indians 
alone Her lips trembled and tightened. 
“T am a woman, and I'll show him what 
a women can do He has lived among 


the Indians until he thinks he owns them 
He is hard, and domineering, and uncom 
promising, and skeptical. And yet 
What gave her pause was so intangible, 
so chaotic, in her own mind as to form 
itself into no definite idea. 


“He is brutish and brutal and bad! 
she muttered aloud at the memory of 
Lapierre’s battered face, and immedi 


pre fell to comparing the two men 

Each seemed exactly what the othe 
Lapierre was handsome, debo 
nair, easy of speech, and graceful of 
movement; deferential, earnest, at times 
even pensive, and the possessor of ideals; 
generous and accommodating to a fault, 
if a trifle cynical; l 


was not 


maligned, hated, dis 
credited by the men who ruled the north, 
yet brave and infinitely capable—she re 
membered the swift fate of Vermilion. 

His was nothing of the rugged cando 
of MacNair—the bluff straightforward 
that overrides opposition; ignores 
criticism. MacNair fitted the north—the 
big, brutal, insatiate north—the north of 
storms, of cold and fighting things; of 
foaming, roaring white-water and seeth 
ing, blinding blizzards. 

Chloe’s glance strayed out over the 
river, where the farther bank showed only 
the serried sky-line of a wall of jet 

Lapierre was also of the north the 
north as it is to-night; soft air, balmy 
with the incense of growing things; illu 
sive dark, half concealing, half revealing, 
blurring distant outlines. A placid north, 
whose black waters flowed silent, smooth, 
deep. A benign and harmless north, upon 
its surface; and yet, withal, portentous of 
things unknown 

The shuddered and he) 
feet and, as she did so, from up the river 

from the direction of the Indian camp 

came the sharp, quick sound of a shot. 
Then that seemed un 
ending to the girl who waited breathlessly, 
one hand grasping the rough bark of the 
gnarled tree, and the other shading her 
eyes as though to aid them in their effort 
to pierce the gloom. 

A long time she stood thus, peering 
into the dark, andethen, a dark form clove 
the black water of the river, and a long, 
black body slipped noiselessly toward her, 
followed by another, and another 

“The canoes!” she cried as she watched 
the sparkling starlight play upon the long 
V-shaped ripples that rolled back from 
their bows. 


ness 


gir] arose to 


silence—-a silence 


Once more the sense of loneliness al 
most overcame her. Pierre Lapierre was 
going out of the north. 

She could see the figures of the pad 
dlers 


now—blurred, and indistinct, and 
unrecognizable—distinguishable more by 
the spaces that showed between them, 


than by their own outlines. 
They were almost beneath her. Should 
she call out? One last bon The 
sound of a voice floated upward; a hard, 
rasping voice, unfamiliar, yet strangely 
familiar. In the leading canoe the In- 
dians ceased paddling. The canoe lost 
momentum and drifted broadside to the 
current. The men were lifting some- 
thing; something long, and dark. There 
was a muffled splash, and the dark object 


Oude. ? 











* 


oe Stroy 


disappeared. The picked up 
their paddles, and the canoe swung int 


cCanoemen 





its course and disappeared around a 
point. The other canoes followed; and 
the river rolled on as_ before—blac} 


oily—-sinister. 


A BROAD cloud, black, threatening, 
4 which had mounted unnoticed by the 
girl, blotted out the light of the stars, as 
if to hide from 
secret of the wilds. 

The darkness was real, now; and 
Chloe, in a sudden panic of terror dashed 


alien eyes some unlovels 


wildly for the clearing stumbling 
crashing through the bush as she ran; 
her way lighted at intervals by flashes 


of distant lightning. She paused upon 
the verge of the bank at the point where 
it entered the clearing; at the point 
where the wilderness crowded menacingly 
her little outpost of civilization. Panting, 
she stood and stared out over the smooth 
flowing, immutable river. 

A lightning flash, nearer and more vivid 
than any preceding, lighted for an in 
stant the whole landscape. Then, the 
mighty crash of thunder, and the long, 
hoarse moan of wind, and in the midst of 
it, that other sound—the horrible sound 
that once before had sent her dashing 
breathless from the night—the demoni 
cal, mocking laugh of the great loon. 

With a low, choking sob, the girl fled 
toward the little square of light that 
glowed from the window of her cabin. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON LAKE. 


\ THEN Bob MacNair left Chloe Ellis 
ton’s camp, he swung around by the 
way of Mackay Lake, a detour that re 
quired two weeks’ time and added im 
measurably to the discomfort of the jour- 
ney. Day by day, upon lake, river, and 
portage, Old Elk and Wee Johnnie Tama 
rack wondered much at his silence and the 
unwonted hardness of his features. 

These two Indians knew MacNair. 
For ten years, day and night, they had 
stood at his beck and call; had followed 
him through all the vast wilderness that 
lies between the railways and the frozen 
They had slept with him, had feast- 
ed and starved with him, at his shoulder 
faced death in a hundred and 
they loved him as men love their God. 
They had followed him during the lean 
years when, contrary to the wishes of his 
father, the stern-eyed factor at Fort Nor 
man, he had refused the offers of the com- 
pany and devoted his time, winter and 
summer, to the explorations of rivers and 
lakes, rock ridges and mountains, and 
the tundra that lay between, in search of 
the lost copper mines of the Indians; the 
mines that lured Hearne into the north 
in 1771, and which Hearne forgot in the 
discovery of a fur empire so vast as to 
stagger belief. 

But, as the canoe forged northward, 
Old Elk and Wee Johnnie Tamarack 
held their peace, and when they arrived 
at the fort, MacNair growled an order, 
and sought his cabin beside the wall of 
the stockade. 

A half hour later, when the Indians 
had gathered in response to the hurried 
word of Old Elk and Wee Johnnie Tam- 
arack, MacNair stepped from his cabin 
and addressed them in their own lan- 
guage, or rather in the jargon—the com- 
promise language of the north—by means 
of which the minds of white men and In- 
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dians meet on common ground He 
warned them against Pierre Lapierre, the 
cultus breed of whom most of them al 
ready knew, and he told them of the gir] 
and her school at the mouth of the Yel 
low Knife. And then, in no uncertain 
terms, he commanded them to have noth 
ing whatever to do with the school, or 
with Lapierre. Whereupon, Sotenah, a 
leader among the young men, arose, and 
after a long and flowery harangue in 
which he lauded and extolled the wisdom 
of MacNair and the benefits and advan 
tages that accrued to the Indians by rea- 
son of his patronage, vociferously coun- 
seled a summary descent upon the fort of 
the Mesahchee Kloochman. 

The proclamation was received with 
loud acclaim, and it was with no little 
difficulty that MacNair succeded in quiet- 
ing the turbulence and restoring order 
After which he rebuked Sotenah severely 
and laid threat upon the Indians that if 
so much as a hair of the white kloochman 
was harmed he would kill, with his own 
hand the man who wrought the harm. 

As for Pierre Lapierre and his band, 
they must be crushed and driven out of 
the land of the lakes and the rivers, but 
the time was not yet. He, MacNair, 
would tell them when to strike, and only 
if Lapierre’s Indians were found prowl- 
ing about the vicinity of Snare Lake were 
thev to be molested. 

The Indians dispe rsed and, slinging a 
rifle over his shoulder, MacNair swung 
off alone into the bush. 


_ MACNAIR knew the north; knew 

its lakes and its rivers, its forests and 
its treeless barrens. He knew its hard- 
ships, dangers and limitations, and he 
knew its gentler moods, its compensations, 
and its possibilities. Also, he knew its 
people, its savage primitive children, 
who call it home, and its invaders—good, 
and bad. and worse than bad. The men 
who infest the last frontier, pushing 
alwavs northward for barter, or the sav- 
ing of souls. ° 

He understood Pierre Lapierre, his 
motives and his methods. But the girl 
he did not understand, and her presence 
on the Yellow Knife disturbed him not 
a little. Had chance thrown her into the 
clutches of Lapierre? And had the man 
set about deliberately to use her school 
as an excuse for the establishment of a 
trading post within easy reach of his 
Indians? MacNair was inclined to be- 
lieve so—and the matter caused him grave 
concern. He foresaw trouble ahead, and 
a trouble that might easily involve the 
girl who, he felt, was entirely innocent 
of wrongdoing. 

His jaw clamped hard as he swung on 
and on through the scrub. He had no 
particular objective, a problem faced him 
and, where other men would have sat 
down to work its solution, he walked. 

In many things was Bob MacNair dif- 
ferent from other men. Just and stern 
beyond his years, with a sternness that 
was firmness rather than severity; slow 
to anger, but once his anger was fairly 
aroused, terrible in meting out his ven- 
geance. Yet, withal, possessed of an un- 
derstanding and a depth of sympathy, 
entirely unsuspected by himself, but 
which enshrined him in the hearts of 
his Indians, who, in all the world were 
the men and women who knew him. 

Even his own father had not understood 
this son, who devoured books as raven- 
ously as his dogs devoured salmon. Again 
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and again he remonstrated with him for 
wasting his time when he might be work- 
ing for the company. Always the younger 
man listened respectfully, and continued 
to read his books and to search for the lost 
mines with a determination and single- 
ness of purpose that aroused the secret 
approbation of the old Scotchman, and 
the covert sneers and scoffings of others 


ND THEN, after four years of fruit- 

less search, at the base of a ridge 
that skirted the shore of an unmapped 
lake, he uncovered the mouth of an an- 
cient tunnel with rough-hewn sides and a 
floor that sloped from the entrance. Im- 
bedded in the slime on the bottom of a pool 
of stinking water, he found curious im- 
plements, rudely chipped from flint and 
slate, and a few of bone and walrus ivory. 
Odd-shaped, half-finished tools of ham- 
mered copper were strewn about the floor, 
and the walls were thickly coated with 
verdigris. Instead of the sharp ring of 
steel on stone, a dull thud followed the 
stroke of his pick, and its scars glowed 
with a red luster in the flare of the smok- 
ing torches. 

Old Elk and Wee Johnnie Tamarack 
looked on in stolid silence, while the 
young man, with wildly beating heart, 
crammed a pack-sack with samples.- He 
had found the ancient mine—the lost mine 
of the Indians which men said existed 
only in the fancy of Bob MacNair’s brain! 
Carefully sealing the tunnel, the young 
man headed for Fort Norman; and never 
did Old Elk and Wee Johnnie Tamarack 
face such a trail! Down the raging 
torrent of the Coppermine, across the 
long portage to the Dismal Lakes, and 
then by portage and river to Dease Bay, 
across the two hundred miles of Great 
Bear Lake, and down the Bear River to 
their destination. 

Seven hundred long miles they covered, 
at a man-killing pace that brought them 
into the fort, hollow-eyed and gaunt, and 
with their bodies swollen and raw from 
the sting of black flies and mosquitoes 
that swarmed through the holes in their 
tattered garments. 

The men wolfed down the food that was 
set before them by an Indian woman, and 
then, while Old Elk and Wee Johnnie 
Tamarack slept, the chief trader led Bob 
MacNair to the grave of his father. 

“-Twas his heart, lad, or somethin’ 


busted inside him,” exclaimed the old 
man. “After supper it was, two weeks 
agone. He was sittin’ i’ his chair wi’ his 


book an’ his pipe, an’ me in anither be- 
side him. He gi’ a deep sigh, like, an’ 
his book fell to the ground and his pipe. 
When I got to him his head was leant 
back ag’in’ his chair—and he was dead.” 


OB MACNAIR nodded, and the chief 

trader returned to the store, leaving 
the young man standing silent beside the 
fresh-turned mound with its rudely fash- 
ioned wooden cross, that stood among 
the other grass-grown mounds whose 
wooden crosses, with their burned inscrip- 
tions, were weather-grayed and old. For 
a long time he stood beside the little 
crosses that lent a solemn dignity to the 
rugged heights of Fort Norman. 

It cannot be said that Bob MacNair 
had loved his father, in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of the world. But he had 
admired and respected him above all other 
men, and his first thought upon the dis- 
covery of the lost mine was to vindicate 
his course in the eyes of this stern, just 
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man who had so strongly advised against 
it. 

For the opinion of others he cared not 
the snap of his fingers. gut, to read 
approval in the deep-set eyes of his father, 
and to hear the deep, rich voice of him 
raised, at last, in approbation, rather than 
reproach, he had defied death and pushed 
himself and his Indians to the limit of 
human endurance. And he had arrived 
too late. The bitterness of the young 
man’s soul found expression only in a 
hardening of the jaw and a clenching of 
the mighty fists. For, in the heart of 
him, he knew that in the future, no 
matter what the measure of the world 
might be, always, deep within him would 
rankle the bitter disappointment—the rea 
lization that this old man had gone to his 
grave believing that his son was a fool 
and a wastrel. 

Slowly he turned from the spot and, 
with heavy steps, entered the post-store. 
He raised the pack that contained the 
samples from the floor, and walking to the 
verge of the high cliff that overlooked the 
river, hurled it far out over the water, 
where it fell with a dull splash that was 
drowned in the roar of the rapid. 

“Ye'll tak’ charge here the noo, lad 
die?” asked MeTurk, the grizzled chief 
trader, the following day when MacNair 
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concluded the inspection of his 


“'T wad be what he'd ha’ 


nad 
father’s papers 
counse led!” 

the young man shortly, 


“No,” answered 
and. without a word as to the finding of 


the lost mine. hurried Old Elk and Wee 
Johnnie Tamarack into a canoe and 
headed southward 

MONTH later the officers of the 


Hudson Bay Company in Winnipeg 
gasped in surprise at the offer of young 
MacNair to trade the broad acres to which 
his father had acquired title in the wheat 
belt of Saskatchewan and Alberta for a 
tract of barren ground in the sub 
arctic. They traded gladly, and when the 
young man heard that his dicker had 
earned for him the name of Fool Mac 
Nair in the conclave of the mighty, he 
smiled—and bought more barrens. 

All of which had happened eight years 
before Chloe Elliston defied him among 
the stumps of her clearing, and in the in- 
terim much had transpired. In the heart 
of his barrens he built a post and col- 
lected about him a band of Indians who 
soon learned that those who worked in 
a far greater number of 


vast 


the mines had 
brass tokens of “made beaver” to their 
credit than those who had trapped fur 

To be 


continued 


Putting the “Pep” in Parliament 


Continued from page 3%. 


can be dealt with by simple amendments 
in the Parliamentary rules. But how 
about the general business of the House? 
How to expedite that? Having shifted 
supply to a standing committee, and lim- 
ited the debate on the address to one day 
and the budget debate to three days, 
what is the next step? Give the House 
regular hours—begin at ten in the morn- 
ing and stop at six in the afternoon. No 
adjournment for lunch. Let the House 
work on till it adjourns. This is partly 
the practice in the British House of 
Commons which meets at three in the 
afternoon and rises as may be, but pays 
no official heed to the dinner hour, on the 
ground, no doubt, that he who serves the 
state is not supposed to stop to eat. 
However, the wise people do go out to eat 
about six p.m. and remain away, say, until 
half past eight, at which time the wisdom 
of the House begins to flock back again. 
Meanwhile the bores and young beginners 
have had a fine old time for two hours and 
a half. 

There is no reason why the Parliament 
of Canada shouldn’t have hours of its 
own. British practice we can follow so 
far as ignoring lunch hours. The time 
period I have suggested, from ten in the 
morning to six in the evening—has many 
advantages. In the first place it means 
breakfast at eight, which is about the 
time the average member of Parliament 
takes it when he is at home. Breakfast 
at eight means rise at seven, which means 
go to bed at eleven. An eight-hour work- 
ing day, with the evening for recreation. 
It makes for health, clear thinking and 
labor zest. Ottawa has killed many a 
farmer legislator by upsetting his regu 
lar way of life. Lie-abed habits, late 
hours, too much food, too many cigars, too 
little exercise—what do these spell but 
Bright’s disease? 





Ten to six—and this is important—is 
also a favorite time period for the news 
papers. The evening papers will get all 
the news they want in the shape of com 
mittee meetings and the morning proceed- 
ing of the House, while the morning 
papers will take care of the statesmen who 
speak late in the afternoon. Thus every 
thing and everybody in Parliament will 
get their due share of publicity. In fact 
ten to six is the ideal time-period which 
ever way you look at it—health or 
Regular hours and regular 
habits will show results in clearer think 
ing on the part of the members. Besides 
it will bring Parliament in closer com 
munion with the mass of the people to 
stop work with the daylight and go to bed 
at the 


con 


venience 


same time as other Christians. 
HE NEXT means of 
“pep” in Parliament is the judicious 
use of the closure. This mighty weapon is 
the Dreadnought debate 
instance I can remember—but 
it ought to be employed oftener. No 
futile clamor free speech should 
prevent the Government of the day from 
knocking babble on the head with this 
big club of theirs. The Mother of Parlia 
ments, the British House of Commons. 
does it right along and there is no reason 
to suspect that free speech is less loved 
in Britain than it is in Canada. It is true 
the Opposition may rage, but it’s a safe 
bet that, once the Opposition has become 
the Government, it will not put such a use 
ful instrument as the closure up on a high 
shelf where they can’t get at it. 
The closure should be used en bloc, so 
to speak, and in detail. By closure en 
bloc, I mean closure in the large—fixing 


putting the 
seldom drawn 
is the last 


about 


Y) 


a time limit for each debate, just as the 
British Parliament does with Home Rule 
other 


debates and important matters. 
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Closure in detail would mean a time-limit 
to the discussion of each clause or group 
of clauses so that no one phase of the 
support would be disproportionately dis- 
cussed 

Another form of closure would apply 
to the members of Parliament—I mean a 
time-limit on speeches. In the United 
States there is a five-minute 
time-limit on speeches. If a member waits 
to speak half an hour he must collect 
five minutes each from five other members 
or stick to his limit. If he wants to de- 
bate at great length he gets “leave to 
print’’—that is, to spread his long speech 
on the Congressional Record, which cor 
responds to our Hansard, where it looks 
just as well to the folks back home as 
if he had actually spoken it. A_ stock 
anecdote is that a member once abused 
this privilege to put the whole of Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty” on the 
book, but that danger could be met by 
making a rule that “leave to print” 
speeches should not exceed ten thousand 
words. 

Ten thousand words are plenty. They 
represent fifty minutes rapid speaking by 
an orator as onrushing, say, as R. B. 
Bennett. It ought to be enough for any- 
body. Five thousand words would be 
better. It is surprising how much one 
can say in five thousand words. This 
article does not exceed that number and 
it aims to cover the subject fairly well. 
It might read better, perhaps, if I boiled 
it to three thousand words. The editor 
may do that anyway. Who knows? 


Congress 


A LL THE suggestions I make tend 
toward brevity. Brevity, as we re- 
marked before, is the soul of wit, and the 
wit is the “pep” which we must get into 
Parliament. It is largely a matter of 
condensation. The drift of the times is 
that way. In the eighteenth century, 
Pitt, Burke, Fox, the giant debaters of 
their day, were long-distance performers. 
Strong and hardy as that age was, 
3urke’s monumental orations used to 
empty the House. Grand as their speeches 
were the British House of Commons would 
not stand for them to-day, when the style, 
even for the gravest deliverances, is a 
sort of enhanced colloquial and the time 
taken even by front benchers is rarely 
more than three-quarters of an hour 
Similarly there was a time in the Cana 
dian Parliament when five, six, seven and 
even eight-hour speeches were considered 
good form. Before a speaker got fairly 
launched on his subject he had to clean up 
everything, including his own personal 
and party grudges, between Lord Dur- 
ham’s report and Confederation, from 
which point he progressed by easy stages 
to the case in hand. Those two hearty old 
Fathers of Confederation, Sir Richard 
Cartwright and Sir Charles Tupper, were 
great hands for doing that same. Indeed, 
it was a general failing of their contem- 
poraries. There are some magnificent 
Philippics in Hansard by Edward Blake 
and the old masters of debate, but not one, 
to my mind, that would not be improved 
by being cut in two. Those old fellows 
did not speak so much as march around 
and around with banners and trumpets. 
Roughly speaking this habit of pro- 
lixity continued down to 1896, when it 
perished through the disappearance of its 
chief supporters from this earthly scene. 
When they died out it seems that long- 
winded babies ceased to be born. It is 
true that when I first joined the Press 
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From Manufacturer to Wholesaler — From Wholesaler to Retail Merchants 


Merchandise is transported at a minimum cost to 


each and all by “LITTLE GIANT” Motor Trucks. 


Your n business for profit. Not merely hess handsome, profitable business-——that 


prolit that comes from saving transpor- is yours logically because of increased 
tion costs not onlv the G+ that raanl “at es ; ; , , 

t only the profit that results delivery radii. Motor truck delivery widens the 

from adverusing, but the amount of busi- circle of your business, simply, gram nereant 


Get the Right Truck  ‘-: “t* issu '"netsr 


icks to meet the quick- 


Little Giant g 
Motor Truck 


Model H-4 


ened pace of Business To-day 

But know—not only that you are getting a motor truck of reputation 
and reliability, but one which meets exactly the peculiar requirernents 
and difficulties of the country where you hau! This 
means that it is unwise to pin your faith entirely to 
one style of truck or final drive. In some piaces 
Worm Drive is most efficient—in others, Chain Drive 
Select your truck according to your needs. Let the 
Little Giant “Help-the-Owner” Department help yeu. 
eo 00 GUARANTEE.—Behind every Little Giant stands 
he itation ar od sq are dea) policy of the makers and its 
$ 000 ‘000 capital “nl resourc is means that when you 
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buy a Little Giant il-ton, 1%-ton or 2-ton size—whether it is 
chain or worm drive—no matter what the style or mode) 

5 oon gl stands back of with a guarantee that goes 
far—means mt ch ye ibsolute protectior 
Entrust us with yc tion prc blems—we can help 


For Torriterial Aaentlen. address 


Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co., Limited 
MONTREAL: GEO. J. SHEPPARD, 

379 Craig St. Vice Pres. and Mer. 
Toronto Branch, Vancouver Branch, 

107 Church Street 1073 Hamilton Street 




























“CANADIAN 
BEAUTY” 


Electric Appliances 





are the modern servants 


in the house. Instead of MODEL “A” IRON, 


4 delight to every one of the hundreds of women who use 


smoke and smells dirt it. Built for service. 


and drudgery—and a broiling hot kitchen in the summer 

and housework are simply a matter of attaching Lron, 

Water Heater, ete., to any lamp socket. 

“Canadian Beauty” appliances take all the drudgery out of housework, because 

they are practical and efticient—designed by experts, and constructed in one 
of Canada’s model factories. ae ae 


(A 


cooking 
Toaster, 










There’s a dealer near you who will show you 


apa J 
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™ the complete line—or, write us for catalogue. BEAUTY 
an ELECTRIC 
EATING 
APPLiANcES 
a is a Renfrew Electric Mfg. Co. 
ae LIMITED 
UPRIGHT TOASTER. “Canadian Beauty” Ap- 
Toasts two slices at the same time. PA RENFREW, CANADA a icnes wean 
LE mission. 
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Gallery in 1899 there were a few old- 
timers who still dripped declamation both 
dreary and long, but they survived feebly 
and if the tomb did not swallow them 
quickly enough they were buried in the 
Senate. 


ITH one notable exception—George 

Graham’s speech on the National 
Transcontinental Railway Commission re- 
port —the eight-hour speech never bobbed 
up again. The last previous speech of 
that kind I heard fourteen years ago, 
when Sir Hibbert Tupper unbosomed him- 
self to that extent on the Yukon Scandal. 
I don’t know what people thought about 
the Yukon scandal, but, as Sir Hibbert 
was defeated at the next general election, 
it looked as if public taste had set in 
against eight-hour speeches. 

Life becomes more complicated. The 
pressure of the age, the high cost of liv- 
ing and like matters conspire to make us 
do more and talk less. This partly ex- 
plains the growing tendency of Parlia- 
ment to cut out the chatter and get down 
to brass tacks. Partly, but not altogether. 
Much is due to conspicuous examples. 
Even when the old turgid school of de- 
bate was still in vogue, John Charlton 
supplied a model of terseness and force. 
John Charlton believed in short speeches. 
His remarks always read like carefully 
edited magazine copy: He was, for style 
and trenchancy, the nearest we had to 
John Morley. His reputation still per- 
sists as one of the clearest, concisest, and 
most effective speakers that ever graced 
our House of Commons 


pe ogeeg MINISTER FIELDING did 
a lot to push the good work along 
when he introduced two-hour budget 
speeches. Before the Liberals went out 
of office Mr. Fielding had cut it down to 
an hour. When Sir Thomas White came 
in he improved on a good example by 
making it three-quarters of an hour. Only 
the other day he achieved perfection and 
the sincere thanks of the Press Gallery 
by trimming the budget another fifteen 
minutes. A half-hour budget Sir 
Thomas holds the record. 

Indeed, brevity is a habit with all the 
front benchers. They do it for two rea- 
sons—it enlivens their style and it gives 
them a better chance to get into the news- 
papers. Brevity is carried to the extreme 
by the Hon. Frank Cochrane, who con- 
siders himself garrulous if he trespasses 
on his fifth minute. The Hon. Charles 
Doherty, .on the other hand, sticks to the 
old ambling circumlocutious methods. Mr. 
Doherty’s explanations are notoriously 
twice as long as the original trouble. If, 
when Mr. Doherty was a Judge, he im- 
posed sentences as long as he delivers in 
Parliament, it must have always been a 
case of life imprisonment. Mr. Doherty 
puts a strain on syntax with his long 
sentences, which a Minister of Justice 
should avoid. There are, so I understand, 
four hundred million subjects in the Bri- 
tish Empire, and yet Mr. Doherty fre 
quently has trouble finding a single predi- 
cate. All this would remedy itself if Mr. 
Doherty strove to be brief, as his col 
leagues are now doing. 

Needless to say Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
in the fashion. His best speeches are not 
now more than an hour long. In fact 
the front benchers on both sides make it 
their business to say it short, but say 
it well. The back benchers, of course, are 
not so advanced. It is still a habit with 
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them to make their speeches twice as long 
as they ought to be by using the last half 
of a sentence to deny what they said in 
the first half. 

After the war I look forward to a great 
revival of candor which will do as much 
to put “pep” in Parliament as new rules 


There will be a readjustment 
The issues—mainly tariff 


for brevity. 
of parties. 


Summer Travel in Canada 









ones—will not be new, perhaps, but they 
will be alive with a new urgency due to 
financial conditions and our war 
Men will not be afraid of their 
They will speak out 





our 
burdens. 
opinions any longer. 
because necessity compels. The truth will 
be more popular than it is to-day—and 
the truth always makes for brisk de 
bating. 
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N FACT, the variety offered is so great 

that the matter of selecting where to 
spend the vacation is a difficult one. In 
order to assist in the selection MACLEAN’S 
has gathered and presents herewith com- 
plete information with reference to the 
better known summer resorts. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

CHIEF RESORTS: 

Halifax, Digby, 

Kentville. 

HOW REACHED: 


Wolfville, Grand Pre, 


Via St. John and Digby and the Bay of 
Fundy, situated along line of Dominio: 
Atlantic Railway 

HOTELS: 
Digby- 10 hotels and boarding houses 


with accommodation for 1,600 visitors 
Rates from $1.50 per day up 37.00 per 
week and up. 

Wolfville—15 hotels and boarding houses 
with accommodation for 300 visitors 
Rates range from $1.00 up daily to $3.50 
per week and up. 


5 hotels and boarding houses 
Rates fron 


Grand Pre 
with accommodation for 50. 


$1.00 daily to $3.50 weekly and up 

Kentville—4 hotels with accommodation 
for 125 visitors. Rates from $1.00 daily 
to $6.00 weekly and up. 

RECREATION: 

Surf bathing, swimming, sailing, tenr 
driving, riding, fishing and hunting ir 
season. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS: 

Historically very interesting, being tl 
scene oO 1e expulsion of the Acadians 
immort: d by Longfellow’s poen 





Evangeline. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Prince Edward Island separated fror 
the shores of Nev Brunswick and Nov 





Scotia by the Strait of Northumberland 


‘The Island” is in summer a garden of 


perfect bea ity fanned by cooling breezes 
from the ocean, with mile after mile of 
sandy beaches. 

Numerous trout streams furnish sport for 
the angler, and deep sea fishing is easily 
obtainable In season brant, wild geese, 
plover, snipe, woodcock and other game 
birds are plentiful. 

Accommodation for summer visitors 


provided by numerous hotels, bungalows, 


private homes and farm houses at reasor 
able rates. 
BRAS D'OR LAKE—CAPE BRETON, 


Cape Breton is a large island wherein 
are other isles innumerable. Its chief at 
traction is the Bras d’Or, an inland salt 
water sea. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
CHIEF RESORTS: 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 
HOW REACHED: 
126 miles from St. John, 440 miles from 
Montreal. Reached via Canadian Paci 
fic through car service from Montreal. 





~ 
HOTELS: 
Algonquin New fireproof structure erect 
ed and operated by the Canadian Pacific ® 
Railway. 200 rooms available for guests 
Rate $5.00 per day nd up Americar 
pl il ’ 
RECREATION: 
Sea bathing n Sheltered Katie’s Cov 
Perfect 18-hole golf course swept b 
the breez from tl ocean Tennis . 
r bo sailing rowing lriving 
QUEBEC. 
CHIEF RESORTS: 
In Laurentian Mountains, Shawbridge, St 
Marguerite, ste Agathe, St Jovite 
Mont Tremblant, Vai, Morin, Laurer 
tide Nationa] Park 
HOW REACHED: 
Situated north of Montreal on the Mont 
Laurier sub-division of the Canadiar 
Pacitic Laurentide National Park 
reached by Canadian Northern 
HOTELS: - 
Shawbridge 4 hotels Accommodatiot 
for 50 Rate $1.00 daily $7.00 weekl: 
up. 
St. Marguerite 6 hotels Accommodatior 
175 Rates $1.00 daily up—-$7.00 we ekl 
up. 
‘ : ° - 
Ste. Agathe » hotels Accommodatior 
120. Rates from $2.00 per day $16.50 
weekly and ) 
St. Jovite 3 hote Rat $2.00 daily ar 
up 
Mont Tremblant 4 hot ind board 
house Accommodat for 00 R ri 
from $2.00 da ! 510.00 weekly uy 
Val Morin > ote Accommodation for 
74 guest $2.50 per lay ind Ip 
American p! 
Laurentide National Park Laurent 
House, $2.00 da Amer r 
RECREATION: 
TI ide t mvt ot t 
rirt ~ nake th Laurentian le 
PY ’ itions suct iS canoeing, swin 
ling, hing, hunting, rowing and tenni 
There is a golf course at St. Marguerit: 
LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. < 
CHIEF RESORTS: 
Riviere du Loup, Cacowna, Bic, Rimousk 
Matane, Metis Beach, La Baie de C} 
leur, G pe, Perce, New Richmond. New 
Carli le, 
. ‘ _ 
HOW REACHED: 
By Canadian Government Railw 
Quebee or St. Johr 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION: 
Hotels and boarding houses at all poir 
Range of rate $1.00 daily up 
RECREATIONS: 
Fishing, hunting. boat bathing ‘ 
ONTARIO 
CHIEF RESORTS: j 
Muskoka Lakes, Rideau Lakes, Algonquin 


Park, Lake of Bays, Timagami, Thirty 
Thousand Islands and Point au Baril. 
Maganetewan River, Kawartha Lakes. 
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Nipissing and French’ River, Lake 
Maginaw Highlands, Lake of Woods, 
Nipigon Forest Reserve and Quatico 


Park. 
HOW REACHED: 

Muskoka Lakes” fare from 
return to Bala. Reached through Grand 
Trunk to Muskoka Wharf 112 miles 
north of Toronto or via Gravenhurst 
and Bracebridge; through Bala on the 
Toronto and Sudbury line of the C.P.R.; 
through Canadian Northern 

Rideau Lakes- Via Smith’s Falls on 
CF .R.2 to Portland and Chaffing’s 
Locks by C.N.R., Toronto to former 

$9.95 return. 


Toronto $5.10 


point, 

Algonquin Park On G.T.R. and on C.N.R. 
via Ottawa. 

Lake of Bays--On G.T.R. via 
145 miles north of Toronto 

Timagami— On G.T.R. and T 

north of Toronto. 

Thirty ‘Thousand Islands and Point au 
Baril Reached by G.T.R. via Midland 
or Penetang and Northern Navigation 
Steamships; by C.P.R. to Point au 
Baril. 

Magnetewan River— Reached by G.T.R. via 
Burk’s Falls and by boat up the river 
Lies between Muskoka Lakes and Lake 
Nipissing. 

Kawartha’ Lakes Fastern 
reached via Peterboro and Lakefield on 
G.T.R., embarkation at latter point for 
trip up Stony Lake; via Peterboro and 
Bobcaygeon on C.P.R. 

Nipissing and French 
from North Bay on 
French and Bigwood 


Huntsville, 


& N.O., 300 


miles 


port or 1s 


River Reached 
G.T.R.; and from 
stations on C.P.R., 


Toronto-Sudbury line. 
Lake Mazinaw Highlands teached over 
35 miles motor road from Tweed or 


carriage road from Kaladar on Canadian 
Pacific Peterboro line. 

Lake of Woods 
C.P.R. main line 
and Winnipeg 


Reached via Kenora on 
between Fort William 


Reserve—At 
Port 


Nipigon Forest 
100 miles 
via C.N.R. 

Quetico Park Via C.N.R 


Orient 
Arthur, 


Bay 
reached 


east of 


HOTELS: 
Muskoka Lakes A myriad of hotels and 
boarding houses dot the lakes too 
imerous to mention. A place may be 


found to fit from $7.00 a 


every purse, 


week upward to $3.00 daily and up, 


Royal Muskoka Hotel, American plan. 

Rideau Lakes Good hotel accommodation 
at points on lakes Well conducted 
hostelry at Jones Falls and four first 
class hotels at Kingston 

Algonquin Park ~Hotel accommodation, 
neluding log cabin camp _ hotels, 
modern and first class in every respect 
Rates, American plan, from $19.00 per 
eek up. 


Modern summer hotels and 


Lake of Bays 


hoarding houses. Rate American plan 
$7.00 to $30.00 

Timagami—_Hotel rates from $2.50 per 
day up. American plan. 

Thirty Thousand Islands Hotel and 
boarding house rates, $8.00 to $22.00 
per week, American plan. 

Point au Baril on Georgian Bay— Thre: 


islands and 
Aggregate ac 
guests. Rates 
$10.00 weekly 
Sound, 


hotels, located on different 
reached by motorboat. 
commodation for 270 
from $2.00 per day and 
up. Six hotels at Parry 
nodation for 500. Rates $1.50 per day 
up, $7.00 weekly and up. 

Magnetewan River Hotel and boarding 

rates, $6.00 to $12.00 per week, 
American plan. 

Kawartha Lakes Fourteen hotels at Bob- 
caygeon. Accommodation for 327. Rates 
$1.00 daily, $7.00 weekly and up. Seven 
hotels at Lindsay, accommodation for 
280. Rates, $1.50 daily and up. Six 


accom 


nouse 
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We have personal knowledge f one of our Cedar Longitudinal! Strip boats lastir 
and in constant use all that time 
Our files con- 
tain unsolicit- 
ed letters from 
al ove the 
world which 
proves that 
the owner of 
ia Lakefield 
Canoe has the personal t i f nowing tha ey nnot buy ne cle ‘ 
perfection than any one « our mod 
A cheap canoe is like a cheay ma work a right wher 1 w where 1 are, but he 
pleasure or work depends « t mall extra expense pt hasing the he that t 
is immaterial 
Catalogue on applicator 
ee * . 
The Lakefield Canoe Co., Limited, Lakefield, Ontario 
rn dieandinhtahdimen cies ee —— 








































Canoes Built the ROSS Way 





ARE DEPENDABLE UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


The Ross Canoe is the favorite for Lake Couchiching Handsome 
Speedy, Steady, Strong, it rides the sudden rough waves like a bird—eas ly, grat efully. 
If you want this kind of canoe, itis a ROSS CANOE FOR YOU, Send for our new 
Write us for prices on motor boats. 


or any other Lake. 


catalog 


J. H. ROSS CANOE COMPANY : - : ORILLIA, ONTARIO 








































PLAN YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION—NOW 


Whether Sport or Recreation is your object—either close 
at home or further afield. The greatest variety of Resorts 
to suit all tastes and all purses can be reached 

CANADIAN NORTHERN ALL THE WAY 


For Tickets, Reservations, Literature and Information apply to 
General Passenger Dep’t: Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., or Winnipeg, Man. 


SANARIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Follow the 
Gold Seekers’ Trail 


to this wonderful land of the north. 
Know the lure of its fjords, snow-capped 
mountains, blue-green glaciers, rivers and 
tumbling cascades, Indian villages and 
totem poles. 
to a mighty commercial life. 


Travel luxuriously by 
appointed 


Canadian Pacific “Princess” Liners 


“4 S. S. Princess Charlotte 


Sailing northward, 1,000 miles along the 
inside passage.” 

Make your reservations early and secure choice 
accommodation. 


W. B. HOWARD, 


District Passenger Agent 
TO 


protected “ 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Thrill with its awakening 


the splendidly 
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7) Rooms. 


450 with bath. 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping and theatrical district. 
Rates from $2.00 upwards per day. 


unsurpassed. 


Che Windsor 


Bominion Square 


European plan 


exclusively. 
Montreal, Canada 


Service 
One block from Canadian 


Pacific (Windsor) Station, and five minutes walk from Grand Trunk (Bonaven- 


ture) Station. 


Headquarters for Motor Tourists 


Further particulars and information on application 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 





Manager 











VENUS PENCILS 


A SETa Degrees and 2 Copying 
SMOOTH-DURABLE-UNIFORM 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO..WLY. 








FREE ENLARGEMENT 
with first $1.00 order. 


| 
' — developed any size 5c Prints 3 and 


Send your films to 


J. T. BISHOP, Photographer 


10 Grange Avenue - - Toronto 


c Post Cards 50c doz 














hotels at Peterboro, accommodation for 

00 guests Rates from $1.50 daily and 

$9.00 up lwenty other hotels at 
hroughout Lakes 


Nipissing and French River A camping 


ror tne ovel 
Established cam 
32.00 per day and $10.00 per 
Lake Mazinaw migninnd&® Bon Echo In: 
Lake Ma fal » 000 feet above é 
1: $2.50 per day, $12.00 per week up 
Nipig ron Forest Reserve 1 r t 
Lodge” are $3.50 per day, America 
Applica reservatio 
hould be made to the manager, rince 
Art} Hotel Port Arthur, Ont 
, 
Quetico Park Ther no hotel accom 
modation here, but ¢t r ar excell t 
tor il 


RECREATIONS: 


( irio Lakela eat and a 
ovided in a n or less deg 
fac for batt zy, swimt £ 
cano gy, sa g shing, fr ne 
r motor g Theré s a golf 
t at R 1 Muskoka on the Mus 


Lake ] 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
CHIEF RESORTS: 
Mount Ro ‘ ! ‘ r Parks, Banff, 
ke Louise t tr Rocky Mountain 
Va Park k Glacier n Gla 
Park Sican I ‘ n 
| ke Natio Park 
HOW REACHED: 
Jasper and Mount Hobso Parks are 


reached by main line G T.P. trans 
continental line and by N.R other 
points reached over C.P i main line 
rhrough trains, with compartment 
observation cars, standard sleepers, pat 
lor cars and perfect dining service 


HOTELS: 


Jasper Park camp oper about June 15th 
and accommodatior r udes roth in 
lividua ‘ g g i boar 
fl< i 1 i arg 1 x ry recrea 

j eq pe W i t a 
pen re pla R ir 1) per 
la Americ plan vecial rat for 
conv tions r tour I rt S 

Banff ( idia Pa Ba Tt p t 
Hotel; 0 roor from $2.00 Eur 
I plar Oper M rth t 0 
l Eight o r ho wit i 

on for zB R r 
00 up, Amer 1 
Lake Louise—( | i ( 
I Lou . rm f x ) 
ind Four ple 0 J 
0) ber 1] A 
i AX rdat for 
$2 per i p, America 


Field, B. ¢ Canadia Pacific Mount 


tephen House, at station Accommo 
t or ¢ Rate $4.00 per i i} 
\ rican pla } rald I Chalet 
ror Field Acce m atior 
r lf Ra ; 1.00 per day 1 uy 
Open June 15th to September 30tI 
Also Yoho Vall y Camp, 11 mile fron 
Field, $4.00 per day and up 
Glacier, B.C.—Canadian Pacific Glacier 
Hous: Accommodation for 90 guests 
Rate $4.00 per day and up, Americar 
, . Open June Ist to October 15th 
Sicamous, B.C Canadian Pacific Hote 
camou Accommodation for 60 
Rate 33.50 up, American plan 
Revelstoke, B.C, Ar eXCE nt hotel 


ocated at tation from which can be 
nai Park 
RECREATIONS: 


Mount Robson and 
reat reserve 


re 


Jasper Park This 
comprises four thousand 
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HELP! We can help you to select 


A Summer Tour 
A Summer Resort 
A Summer Fishing Trip 
A Summer Canoe Route 


in 





New Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
Send for:—Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton; Abegweit-Prince Edward Island ; Storied Halifax; 
La Baie de Chaleur; Notes by the Way Montreal and East; Notes by the Way Quebec 
and West; Out-of-Door Quebec and the Maritime Provinces; Out-of-Door in Northern 
Quebec and Northern Ontario; Summer Excursion Fares. 


Cc. A. HAYES, 
General Traffic Manager. 
H. H. MELANSON, 


General Passenger, Agent, 
MONCTON, N.B. 












































sv «owuere else in the World can 
the health and pleasure seeker enjoy 
so much for so little money. There is 
no other spot in America to e ual it 
Amid miles of inland lakes are thous 


" 


ands of picturesque isla 


are located near 





ls on which 
hotels with 

I the better 
known of these hotels being the “Royal 
Muskoka,” the most comfortable 
attractive in The 
hours are 





y 100 
prices from $7 er week up; 
and 
Lakes, 3to 
reached by 


Canada 


from Toronto, 


a magnificent train service on three 
lines Splendid trains are run solid 
desi! from Toronto 


Week Ends—$5.00 
round the 


from Toronto. Return all 
» A three-day sail among the pic- 
Islands of 








turesque these beautiful Lakes and 
every hour of every day new scenes. Illustrated 
folder with hotel list from Muskoka Nav. Co., 


Ontario. 


The War Pictures 


walls ti nes of heroism 


Gravenhurst, 


Fasten to OSE SCE and 


valor witt 


Moore Push-Pins 


The only e the pictures 

Heads Sharp need e points w r ure the 

Use Push-less Hangers for heavy pictures. Book 

et and samples Free 

Moore Push-Pins, Made in 2 sizes) 13c skts 
Glass Heads, Steel Points q 

Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 sizes | 2 pkts. for Y 
The Hanger with the Twist 25¢ fy } 

MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY, 

Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A 


way to say 





rransparent 


Walis 


Dept Cc 







MINNE-WAWA $UMMES 
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tmos} ‘ Hig kK 
Write f klet X 
W.L. WISE, Ph. B., 





SUMMER CAMP 


Bordentown, N. J 
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front, with a 


Strand and 


Along 
tamous 


ocean 


Boardwa 


hotels 
cuisine and 
stories of solid 


resort 
unobtrusive 


for 
comfort 


porch and sun parlors sea 
baths: orchestra of soloists 
dances Golf privileges Booklet 


NEWLIN-HAINES CO. 








Hotel St.Charles 


superb 


Charles occupies an unique positi 
It has an enviable reputation 
service 12 
(fireproof) 
water in all 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


view of 


the St | 


m among 
ocean 


Week-end 


mailed 


N. J. 
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At Lake O’Calling 


Continued from page 29. 





‘Suzon!” he said, and fell back and was 
1 forever. 4 


A S he entered, the Young Doctor gave 

one glance at the body of Christopher 
Calmour, the vanished money-master. 
Then, with a kindly pressure of the hand 
of the bereaved nephew, whose grief was 
not forced, though he was heir to all the 

Ss dead man’s wealth, he passed into the 
room where Nancy James lay. 

He found the girl in a high fever, and 
breathing hard. He touched the burning 
skin of her face, felt her pulse, and pro- 
ceeded to undo the soft night-dress which 
showed so white against the flushed face 
and burning neck. 

“Is it pneumonia?” Lisbon James 
asked, standing at the other side of the 
bed, with a face tragic in its rigid calm. 

The Young Doctor nodded. He bared 
the girl’s bosom, and drew the linen down, 
so that he could put the stethoscope to 








her side. As he laid his ear to it, his eyes pea 
saw something which made him start, a if 
birth-mark like a star upon the hot, red rs4 
flesh, showing almost white, like a lily- oa 








of-the-valley on crimson silk. | 

He raised himself slowly, and met the 

eyes of Lisbon James. They tried to look 

at him steadily; but presently they fal- 

tered, and a look of appealing came into 
them. 

The Young Doctor gazed at Lisbon 

James, yet not altogether seeing. He was 

a beholding a scene of twenty years ago—a 

woman’s face turned at a doorway, a 
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woman servant to look after her, he went 
into a little room adjoining, where Lisbon 
James was preparing with unusual deft- | 
ness for a man, the needed fomenta- o. 
tions. 
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the Young Doctor added. “I had my 
first important case in Gaspe.” 

There was no response; only a slow 
flush fading to an excessive whiteness in 
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“It was a beautiful, wild spot. I had 
just come across the sea from Ireland, to 
start life after my graduation. I had 
worked hard, and I was idling where the 
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fishing was good—in Gaspe. Ah, it was 
a beautiful, wild, lonely spot! The near- 
‘est doctor besides myself was thirty miles 
away. . That was how I had my first case 
there on the hill above the little fishing 
village on the St. Lawrence. You re- 
member!” 

The work stopped. Lisbon James raised 
fascinated, yet fearful, ey ves to his. 

“What do I remember?” he asked, 
though trying to gain time. 

“As I said, my first case—when that 
beautiful girl in there, was born.” 

Lisbon James shook back his grey hair, 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
with trembling hand. 

“Will she live; tell me, 
he asked in agony. 

“T hope so,” 


will she live?” 


answered the Young 
Doctor. “She has everything in her 
favor; youth, strength , a desire to live, 
and a mother’s care!” 

Lisbon James’ face was waxen in its 
whiteness now. 

“She has no mother,” 
sharply. 

“You wished me to 
he remarked. 

There was a moment’s hush, and then 
Lisbon James sank into a chair, leaned 
thin, trembling arms on the table and said 
painfully: “She has no father.” 

“Lisbon James is not her 
then?” 

“Lisbon James’ body shook in agitation. 
Twenty-two years of self-suppression, and 
of all other things, were shaking the thin 
figure now, as a reed is shaken by the 
wind. 

Lisbon James raised a face with a new 
wae in it, a look as of a sudden determina- 
tion and confidence. “I can trust you, 
as I trusted, as we trusted you, then in 
Gaspe,” the low, trailing voice said, “Her 
father lies dead in-the next room.” 

Now, the Young Doctor started. “Her 
father—in the next room!” he exclaimed. 


she said almost 


say father’s care?” 


father 


ISBON JAMES made a gesture of 
assent. “He died saving her life, 
that is something; he knew and was glad. 
‘Suzon,’ he called out, as he died. When 
he saw her face first at the boat, that was 
the name he called out before he sank.” 

“Shock, acting on an overstrained heart 

~yes. Suzon, she was—?” 

“Suzon was Nancy’s mother, was Chris- 
topher Calmour’s wife. Nancy is the 
image of Suzon. Oh, never were two 
people more alike!” 

“He knew, you think? 

“He knew at the last—I told him.” 

“And you are a woman, Suzon’s sister,” 
he responded reflectively. 

“T was with her when 
Nancy was born in Gaspe.” 

“Yes, your face always haunted me out 
here, disturbed my memory,” he remark- 
ed. “Why did you do it?” 

“He had so ill-used Suzon; there was 
another woman. One day proofs of it 
all came to her; there is always someone to 
betray, either for a price, or out of re- 
venge. She left him at once, and at last 
went to Gaspe. There, as you know, 
Nancy was born, and there Suzon died a 
short time after.” 

“Tf did not know that,” 
Doctor rejoined uneasily. 

“It was no one’s fault. When you left 
her, she was doing well; but she caught 
a chill, and died. Before she went she 
made me promise never to let him know 
there was a child, or to let him have it; 
and J kept my promise to Suzon.” 


9” 


you—when 


the Young 
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“Why did you dress as a man?” 

“It was the way to be sure. As her 
father, a widower, there could be no sus 
pigion of any kind. It was my way—it 
was my way,” she said protestingly. “And 
it was right. No one ever knew it al! the 
years until to-day when he saw her. She 
how he 


was so like Suzon; that was 
knew.” 

“But his property—he is worth mil 
lions—is hers by right.” 


“He has left it all to his nephew in 
there, his brother’s son.” 

“But it must go to her. 
made known.” 

“I gave my promise 
urged stubbornly. 

“The girl must have her say. The dead 
will not control the living. If her mother 
were alive, she would say so. The child 
has a right to know her father, her own 
father.” 


“TI was as good as 
a 


All must be 


to Suzon,” she 


any father to her. 


“Nonsense! The girl has a right to 
choose. Father and daughter are father 
and daughter, and you had no right, you 
have no right, to stand between. She 
must have what is her own.” 

“Through the courts of law : 
she shuddered. “It was so long ago, and 
they are dead, and the shame of it all is 
buried, and—ah, what good can it do! 
We are happy here; we are so happy, she 
and I.” 

Seeing the need of it, the Young Doctor 
dealt almost sharply with her. 

“Did you think you could keep her at 
Tashalak Hill forever? Did you never 
think that a man might come—like that 
one in there—his nephew?” 

Their eyes met and stayed, and into hers 
came a new thing that startled her 

“You are right. Oh, of — you are 


right, if that might be!” she said. And if 
it was he, that would put it all right, 
would it not? Then nothing need be 


known, then , 

She paused, ove rwhelmed. 

She ‘caniied. How strange were a wo 
man’s moods and reasonings, even when 
she had played the man so long! 

“Yes, that would be the best way out,’ 
she said. 

“Father! Father!” came a cry, a little 
painful cry from the next room. 

As she moved swiftly to the door of the 
next room, Lisbon James looked doubt- 
fully, confusedly, down at the clothes she 
wore, then at the Young Doctor. 

He interpreted her look. “You must 
keep it up,” he said. 


T the Railhead, wherever that may 
be, or whatever railway I am build- 
ing when I die, and if there is more than 
one, then the railway last begun 
So read the will of the money-m: ste! r, 
Calmour, concerning his burial. And so, 
west of Tashalak Hill fifty miles, he was 
laid away, at the last milestone of his 
great project, as it were. A cairn of 
stones marked the place till such a time 
as a fitting monument could be erected, 
and the will provided for that—a tall 
shaft of pure white marble, with nothing 
thereon save the name of the money-mas 
ter who had, in doing service for himself 
and his ambitions, done great service to 
the State. His nephew, Rupert Calmour, 
heir to the millions, was the chief 
mourner, and carefully directed and su- 
pervised all that was done. The caval- 
cade that left the log mansion at Tasha- 
lak Hill crossing Lake o’Calling on 
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justice should be done! 





rafts hastily made, was in keeping with 
the romantic spirit underlying the char 
acter of the that had in part paid 


Also, he had, 
paid his debt to the daughter 
> had given again, as it were, 
to the world. In some part. 
a heavy debt to the Sou! 
gift he had abused, 


to Suzon Caron 


his debt 
In some part, 
whose | fe he 
a new birth 
too, he had paid 
of Things, 
whose secrets he had profaned. 

“What are your plans now?” asked 
the Young Doctor of Rupert Calmour, 
wher met at Tashalak Hill after the 
last duty had been paid to the ashes of 
the n oney 
“T’m staying here 
It’s what he would have wished, 


whose 


tney 


laster 


till I know the dange 


is over 
I know” responded Calmour. 
“I’m certain it’s what he would have 


wished!” returned the Young Doctor, 
meaningly. 

The blue eyes swept 
the Young Doctor's look 
of inquiry, of resolute inquiry. Char 
acter had its abode in the depths of 
that blue sea of intelligence and feeling 

“She is like my aunt, as I remember 


a child. It was that that made 


suddenly to meet 
They were ful! 


her when 


him cry ‘Suzon’ when he saw her face, 
I suppose. Is it a chance resemblance 
or is—istherea mystery? ... Do 
you know? Who is she? Who is he 


Where did she 
also is like my aunt, as 


father, Lisbon James? 
come from? He 
I remember her.’ 

“Nature reproduces herself more often 
than we think,” replied the Young Doctor, 
“and I have no doubt there was 
startling resemblance; but mystery or no 
mystery, there’s no need for any unveiling 
now. He and if there was a mys 


some 


is gone, 


tery he carried it with him.” 
“But she left, she and her father.” 
“If Lisbon James has anything to say, 


he will no doubt say it.” 

“When James whispered some 
thing to my uncle, he gave a cry, started 
up, and then fell back dead,” persisted the 
new money-master 

“I think we must let it stand at that 
responded the Young Doctor. 

“They might be relatives,’ 
pert Calmour. 

“That could make 


Lisbon 


urged Ru 


little difference to 
them, I understand,” rejoined the Young 
Doctor. “He left everything in one quar 
ter, is it not so?” 

“If she—if they 
would justice 
firmly 


were relatives, _I 


see done,” he answered 


HE Young Doctor smiled to himself 
There was a chuckle in his throat 

The new money-master could not keep his 
eyes off @he log-mansion, and his feet 
were impatient to move in that direction 

It was ‘impossible that the mystery 
might yet remain a mystery, and still that 
The Young Doctor 
led the way toward the house, and, as he 
went, he realized that there had come to 
Rupert Calmour, as there had come to 
himself a few years before, the conviction 
which n first glance the eternal 
commitment of the heart—love at first 
sight and for always. 

‘Then you'll be staying yet awhile?’ 
asked the Young Doctor, as they neared 
the house. “You'll not need to go at once” 
I suppose that business calls, and 

‘What’s the good of what I’ve got, 
if I’m the slave of others! Let them 
wait,” grumbled the new money-master. 

“It sounds like insolence; but it’s power, 
simply power,” reflected the Young 
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ful value this great Canadian institution 
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unavoidable. 


ET they have done what you do 
pared them and used old-time, use- 
less treatments. 

But what follyit is when nowadays about 
half the world keeps free. 

The chemist who invented Blue-jay 
made corns forever needless. 

Last year some 17 million corns ‘were 
ended in this simple, easy way. 

Just try one corn. 
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Until a little while ago she thought them 


If you have corns don’t blame your- 
self too much. Many an old person has had them fifty years. 


Apply a Blue-jay plaster in a jiffy. Then 
forget it. It will never pain again. 

In two days take the plaster off. The 
corn will disappear. Only one cornin ten 
needs another application. 

You will laugh at the old ways when you 
try Blue-jay. You will wonder why people 
ever let corns hurt. Please start tonight. 
You have suffered long enough. 
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Doctor. But aloud he said: “Well, 
this life there’s always slavery even t 
the biggest, if not in one direction the 
in another!” 









The new money-master was so eager to 
get inside the log-mansion that he di 
not realize the ironical, underlying su; 
but the Young Doctor nodde 
secretly and confidently to Lisbon Jan 
as he entered the house 


re Tt} ° 
gvestion, 





HAT evening at sunset, when 
world was all as beautiful as 
praver of a child, and the sunset was a 
of gold and roses and violets, Rupert 
Calmour, with the Young Doctor, w 
admitted to the bedside of the girl whos« 
life he had helped to save 

“You'll be going East 
Nancy timidly at last to Rupert Calmou 

“Oh, no, not soon!” he answered ‘| 
shall wait till you are on your feet— 
of the wood altogether.” 

“You'll be here quite a long time,” she 
remarked demurely, as her native humor 
bubbled up; and she turned her face fr 
the roses in the sky to inspect very cart 
fully the pink roses in the paper on the 
wall. 

“My uncle would have wished it so,” h« 
ventured lamely. 

“He saved my life; I shall never fovryet 
’ she responded earnestly and grate 
with tears in her eyes; and ther 
humor would have its way 
for your uncle’s sake,” she added 
looking him straight in the eyes; and h: 
blushed like a school-girl, this new mone 


aster of thirty 


soon,” said be 


+ she 
¢ 1, and 
the native 


“stay 


instant the Young Doctor left 


choking back his 
Luch for me,” he 


"a 


, 

At that 
the room. laughter 
said to Lis 


is going S 


‘This is too n 
bon James with a grin 
yu wish, all right.” 
Now Lisbon James 
the Young Doctor had « 


woman i 


blushed toc > 
ome to know her 


. : 1 ‘ 
ex, she had been all _ 


J of me?” sre iskead 


further tl 


ung Doctor 


[ ISBON JAMES took a bow i 
4 v ver] flowers, nd 
ly toward the 

she was 
turned 


him in 


th everlasting 
oved AIMOST AWKW ird 
clothes, 
She 
oor, and looked back at 
There came again to the Young Do s 
ion the room at Gaspe by the sea, whert 
Nancy Calmour was born. 
“Life isn’t a puzzle after all,” he said 
to himself, when he was left alone It’ 
a law at work.” 











The Herald Angel 
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little son-of-a-gun than of avoidin’ trouble 
aforesaid if same was to take place on 
my location. 

B. Birks sashays acrost to where th: 
big puncher was stand yanks him 
to the bar an’ buys. I near fell down 
my own weight! 

“Can you clear one o’ them private pa 
lors o’ your’s back behind, Andy?” en 
quires the grinnin’ fool. “Me'n’ Mr. Dake 
wishes to have a few moments private an 


undisturbed an’ secluded entire,” he elu 
cidates, which same aint castin’ no great 
flood o’ light into the obscurity o’ my 
upper stope, the which I stands there an’ 
scratches while they passes into retire 
ment. 

When they present calls for drinks I 
brushes Jimmy to one side an’ takes ’em 
in mygelf an’ lingers, wipin’ the table an’ 
pretendin’ I’m havin’ trouble with the 
cork an’ so on. 

They’s both laughin’ hearty an’ I hears 
B. Birks sayin’: “You know, Mitch, old 
boy, I don’t mind confessin’ I sure loves 
that girl an’ she loves me, on’y she aint 
waked up to it yet. That's why it’s up 
to me to limber her thinkin’ m ag hinery,” 
he sayd, an’ Dake guffaws an’ slaps his 
leg like he’d heered somethin’ remarkable 
funny. 

“An’ seein’ ’s you went an’ killed my 
dawg this afternoon,” pursues B. Birks, “I 
kind o’ figured you owes it to me to help 
me out in this little love affair. An’ are 
you goin’ to do it or aint you?” 

After slappin’ his leg again an’ guff’ 
awin’ some more Dake says he'd be ever- 
lastin’ doggoned if he wouldn't. I seen 
they were beginnin’ to notice me hangin’ 
around, so I goes out, weak an’ kind ’o sick 
to the stommick. I sure am entertainin’ 
staggerin’ thoughts at that same identical 
moment an’ I goes an’ gets a long drink 
o’ pure cold water an’ sits down for a 
while 


At the pow-wow’s over I talks 
to B. Birks for some considerable 
time, avoidin’ the main topic for fear 
he'll get his brandin’-irons mixed an’ gab 
bin’ away ‘bout things I aint carin’ a hoot 
about an’ hopin’ all the time he'll say 
somethin’ as'll give me a chanst to horn 
in respectable; till I feels like an old 
woman with a shawl over my head! We 
aint taught to be nosey out West, bein’ o’ 
the opinion as same aint con aucive to 
lon g life an’ happiness ’ I figgers I’ve 
alre: dy showed this here YE: istern party 
the cards face up an’ it’s his lead 

But apparent B. Birks aint recognizin’ 
no hints, him not sayin’ a word ‘bout 


Dake or the gir! An’ when he takes Dake 
down to the Booster office to show him the 
layout I knows he’s gone loco absolute 

Next day he sends Bellan y's kid up to 
the gulch to watch a certain pine grove 
in’ when the kid comes back cl Impety 
] } 


clump with the alarmin’ intelligence that 
the young lady from Ford’s has been 
grabbed | four punche rs an’ ridden off 
with ian ‘n that disturbin’ noos reaches 
B. Birks the fool grins, finishes settin’ 
some type he’s workin’ at an’ wipes his 
fingers calm on a piece 0’ paper 

“The time has came,” he says. 


E goes out an’ borry’s Chet Fraser's 
bronk on’ a couple of six-shooters, 
the which he oils an’ loads careful. He 
puts grub in his saddle-bags an’ that 
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RVAJARNIA 
“92” TWO-WAY PLUG 


will solve vour difficulty. 

It SCYTeWS easily into the socket, and 
provides an extra outlet, thus en- 
abling vou to use the iron and have 
light at the same time. 
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THE CANADA PAINT CO. 





























Get This Book 


It is a practical and valuable 

book on Home Beautifying—an 
authority on painting. 
You will find it interesting, 
| instructive and brimful of valu- 
able, dollar-saving information 
whether you intend painting 
your house or barn or only a 
single piece of furniture. 


It tells you how to estimate 
the quantity of material for 
exterior or interior painting ; 
the quantity of paint or finish 
needed for a given floor; the 
amount of varnish required for 
a door ; the amount of shingle- 
stain required for a roof, ete. 

If you intend doing any 
painting or decorating, if you 
want to make your work easier, 
betterand more economical send 
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‘ } for your copy of free book today. eeiatedee 
The Canada Paint Co., Limited 2A 
592 William Street, Montreal. Intenot Estimating 
“Sun Waterproof Floor Finish” Le SS ERS 
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PEERLESS ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


THE SENTINEL OF THE HOME 392 


Always on guard to protect the children, the lawn and 
flower beds from stray dogs and other intruders. A Peer- 
less Ornamental Fence with its sturdy gate is a work of 
art and with an occasional coat of paint will last a lifetime. 








It is built of open hearth steel wire galvanized and 
when not otherwise ordered we paint t all fenc ing witha 
coat of high grade paint. It looks well and lasts long. 

Send for Catalog of many designs, also Farm and : 
Poultry Fencing. Dealers Everywhere, y Ein 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg,Man. Hamilton, Ont. 
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night after the stars has started to blink, 
he slips out quiet from Clover Bar, takin’ 
the up-valley trail. 

After joggin’ along comfortable for 
an hour or two he comes to the Twin 
Boulders. He’s approachin’ same very 
careful, gets off the bronk, throwin’ 
reins over said animal’s head an’ anchor- 
in’ him to the ground thereby. He grabs 
both guns firm, one in each hand, an’ 
sneaks cautious into the shadows. 

He crawls carefully up the ridge in 
front o’ him. He peeks over. But there 
aint no glowin’ camp-fire greetin’ his 
eager gaze. There aint no bold bad 
“gang” of desperadoes for him to sur- 
prise. There aint no girl! 

B. Birks sits up straight an’ stiff there 
in the dark. Mitch has promised him 
faithful he’d be there with the girl 
safe an’ sound so’t she could be rescued 
brave by RB. Birks! 

The everlastin’ kind-an’-gentle, meek- 
an’-mild milk-imbibin’ idgit! 


Vv 
N every human bein’ there lays great 
swearin’ possibilities. In some it 


aint so clost to the surface as ‘tis in 
others; but it sure is there. Sooner or 
later there comes a time when the Rock 
o’ Serenity gets blasted an’ there she lays 

a pocket 0’ pure gold cuss-words, free’ 
an’ ready. 

B. Birks discovers his great strike as he 
goes jumpin’ back to where he’s left the 
bronk. He sure is gushin’ an’ he makes 
the saddle in one leap, digs in the spurs 
an’ scoots away through the night like 
he’s tryin’ to get somewheres ahead o’ 
hisself. 

He knows Dake must ’ve kept on up the 
valley. There’s on’y one way he could go 
till he hits the upper trail, all other side- 
shoots bein’ pockets. So this here rocket 
o’ rage rides mad till he gets to the upper 
trail an’ there he has to camp, losin’ three 
valuable hours, waiting for daylight to 
show him which way the punchers was 
headin’. 

It takes him two days to come up with 
‘em. Dake’s makin’ for the border as 
fast as he can hike. B. Birks aint had 
much experience trailin’ in the open an’ 
he loses the sign frequent, on’y stumblin’ 
on it again by circlin’ around. He sure 
is playin’ in luck to overhaul the outfit 
in two days under them circumstances, 
special as he aint totin’ much grub an’ 
aint takin’ time to stop an’ do no huntin’ 
for anythin’ but hoof-marks. 


| T’S late in the afternoon when he sees 
he’s closin’ in on the quarry an’ he eases 
up so’s to keep out o’ sight. Dake’s 
mounts have gave out on ’em an’ they’s 
decided to make camp for the night, feelin’ 
sure they’s shaken off pursuit by their 
hard ridin’. 

B. Birks is so hoppin’ mad he don’t wait 
for no manooverin’ but walks right in 
on ’em behind his two guns. He has the 
drop on ’em afore they knows he’s there. 

The girl screams when she sees him. 
Fortunate she’s roped an’ tied or she’d 
’ve run at B. Birks an’ got in his way. 

Said party aint wastin’ no time. 

“You blighted scoundrels!” he yells. 
“Move an’ I'll blow you to Kingdom Come! 
Move, you blankety-blanked skunks!” he 
implores. “Oh, go on, just move, some- 
body.” ’An he advances straight for ’em, 
his face lit with hope for an excuse to let 
some dyin’ daylight into ’em. 

They knows the look that means killin’ 














- 


an’ they aint hankerin’ for no sieve wor! 
They’s most amazin’ anxious to keep thei: 
hands up in the air, posin’ rigid 

B. Birks passes cool an’ cold from on 
to another, relievin’ each man o’ h 1 
an’ tossin’ same off in the gra 

“Now, you fellers listen to me an’ lis 
good,” he says final. “If I gave you wha 
you deserve I’d shoot the bunch of you 
But I’m goin’ to give you one chanst t 
save your measly hides. Behind me, ‘bout 
five miles, there’s a bunch of red hot cit 
zens of. Clover Bar on your trail,” h 


eayd. “If you leave immedjit you has 


chanst. If you lingers, I proceeds to shoot 
you up good an’ sufficient.” 

“Now, GIT!” yells B. Birks, flour 
his arguments 

Three o’ them aint interested in the 
yospel accordin’ to Ananias an’ they slides 
for their bronks an’ tears away bareback, 
some anxious an’ sincere 


HIS here Dake party aint so easy 

convinced. He’s gone to consider 
able pains to abduct this here beautiful 
queen an’ he’s some anxious to hang onto 
the dolly. He fails to see how the citizens 
o’ Clover Bar could know anythin’ ’bout 
things this early in the game, knowin’ 
the arrangements with B. Birks calls for 
a lone hand. Also he’s seen where his 
gun’s layin’ an’ he’s been edgin’ over 
gradual till he figgers same is right at 
his feet. 

Ile swoops for it sudden an’ opens fire, 
knockin’ one of B. Birks’ guns out o’ 
said tenderfoot’s hand. Surprised an’ 
pained at this lack of trust, his left arn 
swingin’ numb an’ wooden, B.B. pumps 
lead an’ misses. 

Dake jumps for the nearest rock. B 
Birks lets go another bullet an’ misses 

Dake fires again. Bark flies off log 
where Birks has fell flat for protection 
Girl creeps about in grass, huntin’ for one 
o’ them guns in the discard, on’y Ket 
feet bein’ tied together. Neither o’ the 
men sees her, bein’ too interested in each 
other. 

Birks makes a bluff play-by elevatin’ 
his hat on a bit o’ stick an’ draws two 
more 0’ Dake’s builets ’fore the punche 
spots the ancient trick an’ cusses hisself 
deep an’ turbulent. 

“The beggar can shoot,” admits B 
Birks, admirin’ the two holes in his hat 

He decides he'll have to get closter to 
that rock o’ Dake’s if he hopes to hit 
anythin’ an’ starts edgin’ along the log 
towards some brush. He has to cross an 
open space about four feet wide to make 
it. He waits his chanst an’ jumps for it 
like a seared jackrabbit. 

Bang! Ping! The bullet has whined 
past Birk’s chest as he’s stooped over in 
full dash an’ it stings him inthe arm. It’s 
on’y a_ scratch, though she’s bleeding 
considerable. 

“That’s leavin’ him with only one more 
shot in that gun,” gloats B. Birks, savage 
an’ he starts crawlin’ rapid an’ circlin’ 
round. 

Dake sees what he’s up to an’ comes 
round the rock as_ Birks proceeds 
His back’s to the girl now an’ he aint 
seein’ her pick a gun out o’ the grass 
He’s watchin’ for Birks to cross another 
open space an’ his thick lips is all snarled 
back over his yeller teeth an’ he aint a 
pleasant sight. 

Present he thinks he sees his chanst 
an’ jumps to his feet for a sure shot. 
+. fires! D. fires! G. shuts her eyes 
an’ fires! 
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for the ental ing this gracefn! fannch. Built for Canadian 
speedy and p Bina your wife r children can run it 





lich Sneed Marir r ne G& to 8 passenger vihrationlese all seams 
fully guaranteed. Write at once for 
featuring WALTER DEAN Canoe & Boat Co, 
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“Hooked” 


And now forthe real sport—a merry 
fight with plenty of thrill before he 
is “played out” and finally landed. 
Great sport going after the big, 
gamy fellows—and you can find the 
“holes” where they lurk—with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 
For reaching the fishing grounds 
quickly, or for trolling, you'll find 
it mighty handy. Over 80,000 


fishermen, hunters, summer-home gis 
























owners — outdoor people every- 
where —find the Evinrude a necessary 
part of their pleasure equipment. Port- 
able, easily attached, simple to operate. 
Equipment includes Evinrude Magneto 

- Built-In Flywheel Type, Automatic 
Reverse and new refinements for 1917. 
More speed and power. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request Spe | folder 
describes row boats, canoe kiffs and accessor 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
571 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Also manufacturers of 2 and 5 H. P. 2 cycle inboard 
motors tor la t canoe Ginghies and tenders 
Di stributing Branches: 
A. R. Williams Mchy. Co., Toronto, E. Drolet, Montreal 
A. A. Sears, Vix toria, B.C, 
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Join in the Nation's Most Popular 
Sport—Boating 
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Top Materials 


Made The “One-Woman-Top” 
a Reality 


With woman's advent into the automobile field, the designers 
of cars are giving attention to re finements of mechan al 



















































parts, simplifying operation and control and improvement in 
the accessories which contribute to the comfort and protection of 
the owner and passengers. 


The adoption of durable skeleton top frames covered with RAYNTITE Top 
Material by many of the leading automobile makers has resulted in their 
cars enjoying the distinction of having ‘‘one-woman-tops’’ in reality. 


Guaranteed Against Leakage 


Light weight and ease of handling the 
top does notmake the top any the less 
efhcient in protecting passengers 
against the drizzling, drenching 
rainsorthe zerowinds. RAYNTITE 
is DOUBLE WATERPROOFED,— 


Ask for “TEN-YEAR-TOPS” 


—our descriptive booklet giving the facts about this most durable, 
doubly-waterproofed, guaranteed, handsome topping materia! now 
used on many of the popular-priced cars. The RAYNTITE top is 
easiest to handle and gives the maximum Of service and satisface 
tion. Get the booklet and be posted on the ‘top question,” 
Does y. urcarneedanewtop? Any top-maker can re-cover the 
op-frame of your car with RAYNTITE. Let him doso and 
know the satisfactivun of baving a real light-weight, ‘‘one- 
woman-top.” 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


its cloth base is given a waterproof 
treatment and the Fabrikold or 
rubber surface is guaranteed against 
leakage for one year. With reason- 
able care, RAYNTITE Tops should 
last the life of the car. 
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Improving Your Country Home 


Co-operate with Nature to make your country home a delight to the eye and 
a comfort to the mind. Nature has glorified the surroundings with soft, cool 
and beautiful coloring. Why not do your part and have the house brightened 
up with a good quality paint that will not make 
Nature feel ashamed? 


Jamieson’s Ready Prepared Paints, because of 
their high quality, durability and all-round 
goodness are just the paints for giving you the 
results you will be proud of 


Get ‘“‘Jamieson’s’’ Paints from your 
nearest dealer 


R.C. Jamieson & Co. 
Limited 
Established 1858 
MONTREAL 
Vancouver Calgary 
Owning and operating P.D. 
Dods & Co., Limited 
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that third shot B. Birks 
s at the girl. He sees 
e ground an’ he rushes 


rises up an’ holler 
her lyin’ still on th 
over re gardle 3s. 
But she’s on’y fainted. 
rockin’ 


Dake’s gun is 
back an’ forth, 


empty an’ he’s 


nursin’ a bleedin’ leg where the girl's 
bullet plowed through. He grins as B 
Birks walks over to him, coverin’ him 


steady. 

“You win the pot, son.” 

“You’re a heluva man!” 
Birks. 

He goes an’ gets water an’ revives Miss 
Johnson an’ the both of ’em washes Dake’ 
wound an’ binds same. They catches his 
pickets same beside him, lays 
out his grub handy an’ says farewell. 

An’ that there puncher watches then 
go with feelin’s considerable mixed up . 


reproves 1}; 


/ 


ho’se an’ 


HERE’S quite a hullabaloo in camp 
when the two gets back an’ the thing 
out. But nothin’s done—at B 
Birks’ partic’lar request. Dake has sense 
enough to stay away. 

When I seen B. Birks I proceeds to hand 
him a talk he aint likely to forget in a 
hurry; for the words is sure crowdin’ an 
jostlin’ for expression. But I aint gettin’ 
no more ’n started when he slaps me on the 
back. 

“We're engaged, Andy,” grins the 
darned fool. “It worked, old timer. Aint 
I the original plotter from Plotsville?” 

“Yes,” I retorts, him bein’ so happy 
it’s plumb sickenin’. “Oh, yes! Your 
plottin’ is so fancy you comes within an 
ace 0’ landin’ a plot in the cemytary! 
Why the blitherin’ blue blazes aint you 
takin’ your friends into your confidence?” 
An’ I’m proceedin’ to skin him alive when 
he tosses out a letter for me to read. 

It’s from a noospaper way down in 
Toronto an’ it implores him to go back 
there an’ do editin’ what is editin’ an 
when I looks up I notes that B. Birks 
aint grinnin’ quite so free. 

“Y’aint goin’, son?” I enquires, hopeful. 
For there’s them in our camp is sure 
liking little B. Birks. 

“I’m afraid so, Andy. For myself I’d 
stick right here; but there aint a livin’ 
for two in the noospaper game in Clover 
Bar.” 

There aint nothin’ to do but nod; so I 
nods. An’ present we goes down an’ tacks 
up a sign which he prints: 

BIRKS’ BOOSTER 
BUSTED B’GOSH! 

An’ he sells 

song to 


leaks 


the entire layout for a 
an editor what’s been kicked out 
of a neighborin’ camp an’ aint partic’lar 
where he’s An’ this new lean 
specimen arrives in Clover Bar with a - 
burnin’ thirst an’ a meal-ticket full o’ 
holes. An’ he pays for the Booster with 
an 1.0.U 
B. Birks tl 
an’ together 


landin’ 


1ereupon takes the little lad) 
they drifts off into the 


sunrise. ~ 
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Always Safe wy f 


HERE'S sick- 
ness in nursing 
bottles and dangersin 
artificial feeding that are seldom | 
avoided successfully, | 
There's only one way to keep baby 
safe and well—nurse him yourself, 
If nurse has failed or is deficient, } 
LACTAGOL will restore the full, | 
rich flow that baby needs for ro- 
bust health, 
Physicians everywhere 
mend LACTAGOL. 
Homes use it regularly. 
Regular size, $1.25--3 for £3.50 
Small size, 75c—3 for $2.00 
LACTAGOL Is sold by good drug- 
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ner 


recom- 
Nursing 


gists everywhere. If you cannot se- 
cure it, send the amount and it will 
be forwarded at once, 
delivery free. 











R. J. OLD 

Sole Agent 

416 Parliament Sr 
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Limited 

Manufacturers 
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Negligee Shirts 
have a 
Distinctive 
Style 


Made of fine pure wool Zephyr and Wool 
Taffeta, in exclusive dainty patterns, they 
have all the ‘‘appearance’’ 
material and 
skilled workman- 
ship give to Jaeger 
Goods. Farsuperior 





which superior 





fice, or when travel- 
ling Made in a 


Sizes, wit Single or 
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atalogu i be t 
free on application + Men's Negligé Shirts 
Sanitary Woollen 
DR. JAEGER **""2',¥oo!"cO. LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 


British “founded 1883”. 
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The Man Who 
Scoffed 
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( é m page 22 
exactly,” answered Montague, 
muttered, “Duration of the war—and 
mont ter with plebs like this!” 
‘I’m a carpenter by trade,” vouchsafed 


Pte. Waller, and then emitted a shout of 


its! 
} 


blime if it 


he cried, 


ba a few moments they reached a little 
English woman, not much more than a 
girl, who was guiding a baby carriage 
ontaining a chubby little 
cme two years of age. 
"Ello, Bill,’’ she 
,; 


nharmy. 


youngster. of 
“'Ow’s the 


said, 


“but meet 
Montague 


husband, 

y pal, Pte. Montague—Pte. 
meet my old woman.” 

“Glad to know any friend of Bill’s,” 

iid Mrs. Waller warmly. 

Montague bowed. “Thank you,” he said, 
gravely, “you are giving up a lot in let- 
ng your husband go to the war.” 

‘he girl pouted. “’E would go.” 
“You said I had to, Emily.” 
“But you wanted to go, Bill.” 

“Of course, but I said—” 

“I know—about the biby, but 

“There you go again. Didn’t you say 
I must?” 

“Oh, well, Mr. 


} } ; - 
woman iooKed f1 


“Great,” said her 


Montague.” The little 
ankly into the latter’s 
i eyes. “The biby’s 
a boy and when he grows up I cawn’t say 

‘im, ry, your father was a slacker!’ 
Now can I, Mr. Montague?” 

He made no answer, but a thoughtful 
< crept into the hard, unsmiling eyes. 
“Come and have a bite of supper, pard.” 
Pte. Waller rubbed his hands together at 

the prospect. 

“No—no, thanks,” said Montague, has- 
tily. He was longing for privacy and the 
that comes with solitude. “Some 
night, perhaps, when we have our 
uniforms.” 

“Good enough!” cried the cheery little 
man. “Then we'll do Queen street togeth- 
er and show the girls—what, ho—oh, no.” 

Montague raised his hat. ‘“‘Good even- 
g.”’ he said. 


said Pte. Waller. “See you in 


” 


unreadabdie 


solace 


othe 


1? 
il 


“So long,” 


the morning. 


W HEN they were alone the husband 

turned to his young wife with an 
air of pride. “What do you think of my 
pal?” he asked, with an air of proprietor- 
ship. 

“G’wan,” said Emily disdainfully, “ E 
ain’t your pal.” 

“He is too.” 

“°F ain’t!” She tossed her head. “Don’t 
I know one when I sees one; me, the 
daughter of a footman in Lady Swank- 
bourne’s? ’E your pal! ’E bloomin’ well 
ain’t—’e’s a GENTLEMAN!” 

Far up the street Montague was strid- 
ing towards his home, wondering if any 
one had seen him with the Wallers, or 
had heard the ubiquitous little Cockney 
call him pard. Good Heavens, what would 
his friends say, or, for that matter, how 
could he face Sylvester if he had been 
seen by that polite scion of servitude? 

It was late in October when Miss Vera 
Dalton returning from her self-imposed 
task of helping in the Military Convales- 
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ROOMS and 
are out of 
modern 
have 


beating 
date in 
homes wo- 
men learned better 
ways of cleaning. Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper and Bissell’s 
Vacuum Sweeper overlap 
somewhat in their functions, 
yet each can do things the 
other cannot. Their joint 
use keeps every room in the 
house clean all the time in 
the easy, sanitary way. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper 


both sell at n 


here Booklet request 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Cc. 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 
Dept. 394, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LEADING 
MEN'S 
FURNISHING STORES 
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24 doz.. $4.09 
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3 doz. 1.00 


Style sheets may be 
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=* 24 Wellington Street West, 
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A WILSON MOTOR FOR 
THAT BOAT 
The best motor and for the east 
money. Our low prices will sur- 
prise you. Write for catalog W 
and special offer, 
Made in Canada. No duty. 

Wilson Motor Co., Walkerville, Ont. 
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Moose Heads 


f exceptional size were secured in the 
Province of Quebec 


in September and October, 1916, several of 
them with antlers having a spread of five 
to six feet 
The Bull Moose which attacked Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt was killed by him 
within fifty miles of the City of Quebec. 
Mrs. H. G. Campbell, of New York, has 
a record of a black bear and a large bull 
moose at Lake Kiskisink. 
The big bull moose of ex-Mayor Carter 
Harrison, of Chicago, was killed in North- 
n Quebec 


Caribou and Deer 


are abundant in parts of Quebec Province, 
well as moose and bear. 


THE BEST TROUT FISHING 


in the world is in the Province of Quebec, 
and so are the best Guides, both for fishing 


and hunting. Read Henry van Dyke's 
description of some of them in “Little 
Rivers.” 





Would you like to own 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 

You can build one of your own, by leasing 
a fishing and hunting territory from the 
Government of the Province, whether a 
resident of it or not, or by joining one of 
the many fish and game clubs. 

Write for all particulars concerning fish- 
ing and hunting rights, fish and game 
laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. Honore Mercier, 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries 


Quebe-, Que. 
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cent Home, found a letter from France 
awaiting her. She broke the seal and at 
the first word the blood left her cheeks 
and then returned to leave them glowing. 
The letter was from Dennis Montague, 
and was postmarked with the heading 
which will cast its unique spell over us 
and our children for years to come 
“Somewhere in France.” 





Somewhere in France 
‘My Deu Girl.—In a ouple f hi 8 
roiling ove he marap to eu (s 
n nes r gain vlivion —« \Orse \ 
ne tlie é I iv \ ed \ 
sie vith, mug wit i \ £ 0 
think y ff some loved I " ! 
hot Know \ her t ve you o1 { 
7 e has dic ‘Y t b ras once re 
ele h to h ft rie si ! ‘ 
[ t t teul ¥ ‘soul out > Whe ] 
see its rottenness w i vy own - 

n ive vit vself afte that S 
you must have hear for I be ve vas 
d ving est f ne time, I 
kittalio 0 sed oa Os entirely « 
from t factories, work s ss and 

It was y oa spir vf ' 
‘ l i i \ 1 desire Ww s 4 
Pru I nhet sas ‘ i vis t 
Oo en re t npany eir 1 ~ 
neaningtess profani Il hat 
! salu n off st et = 
such humi on tt : ft g f desert 
i ozen times I ED | | 
yidiers to ne Standing of the 
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ine gu st on om ise IT w dad find 
; o afte ny wn stamp ere it I f 
the nemory f vo Ww s made . 
vith the en I started with 
I ! iv if ind t t ! ru ' 
unambiti s mut l¢ is steer il Sh x 
no bette ew 1 for the he st han 1 
heir ‘Missus and kiddies’ wi e looked aft 
it 1 1 I el vo Vera t t ‘ t 
War js ov ‘ have t lize t 
s not only the ptive a tl 
{ t eserves " ind t ught | 
indeur nd man oO the « nat 
vely k t ma if streets that 
ivilization is f t to ne ou tw 
var has s nuch has w g t 
« e@ , has e failed to give 
Life has be ‘ 1 ‘ at f 
ting fis atingly “zing 1 
shall find the swer 1 N Man's La 
G 1-bve g I lon't think f 
p tone af \ I ha forg ‘ 
\ t Ss ~ ~ \ ‘ . 
f 1 vas wavs 1 twin te 
igedyv) But I forgetting | scot 
I suppos gt t I ha ged 
ev g for I 
1 The Tuke 
Lit nrades I iV Vritte 
love e at home 
It st Vera t is ! \ 
Dennis 
D O. Montag Pte. N 675.8 
I e's B 1 Cw 


66 GE. OUR MINUTES!” Lieut. Gray, the 

youngest of the Brindle subalterns, 
stood, watch in hand, his back to the para 
pet. A half dozen rifles spat at the Ger 
man trench opposite. The attack was to 
be a surprise without preliminary artil 
lery fire. ‘ 

“THREE MINUTES!” There was a 
slight catch in the subaltern’s voice as he 
watched the ominous course of the hand 
of his watch ticking off the seconds. A 
signaller looked up from his phone. “O. 
C. wants to know if everything’s ready.” 

“TWO MINUTES! Has every man 
his gas helmet, water bottle, iron ration? 
Right. Tell the O. C. everything’s O.K.” 

“ONE MINUTE!” Every man crouch- 
ed for the spring—there was a mumbled 
prayer—a a laugh—Montague 





curse 


took a deep, quivering breath and his 
trembling hand felt for the bayonet stud 
to see that it was firm. 












“COME ON, BRINDLES, GIVE ’EM 
HELL!” Subaltern Gray leaped to the 
parapet, stood silhouhetted a moment 
against the dull, cloudy sky, and, with 
out a word, fell back into the trench, a 
orpse. Cursing, shouting, laughing, the 
men scrambled over the breastworks and 
were met by a torrent of machine gun firs 
that swept through their ranks with piti 
ess accuracy. 

“Something’s wrong!" yelled Major 
Watson from the centre. “They knew we 
were coming.” And he whirled around 
twice and dropped in his tracks. Mor 
ague leaped forward with a hoarse inar 
iculate shout when he felt a blow on hi 
arm as though it had been struck by 
red hot iron. He fell, but rose immed 
ately, madly excited, muttering words tha 
meant nothing. The charge had stoppe 
half way and all about him his comrade 
stood irresolute, desperate, unable to ad 
vance, determined not to retreat. 
shrieked Captain Green 
shields, the adjutant, “for God’s sake!” 


} 


And he fell, choking, vomiting blood, wit} 


“Come on,” 


a bullet in his throat. 


W ITHOUT an officer left, the mer 


looked wildly about, the bullets 
pitting about them and taking their 
With a great surg 
feeling of ecstasy, Montague stagge: 

ed to the front. 

“Steady, the Brindles!” he 
hoarsely. “Shake out the line to the left 
cold steel, Brindles—CHARGE!” 

“Follow the Duke!” roared a doze 
voices, and they hurled themselves for 
ward. 

They hacked their way into the trencl 
but their triumph was short-lived. Things 
had gone badly on the left and the signa 
flashed along the line. With hor 
rible blaspheming. the Brindles gave uy 
their trench and started back for thei: 
When he was half way across 

bullet in the shoulder and another 
the thigh, struck Montague, and he sar 


the ground, unconscious. 


steady, merciless toll. 


ne 


yelled 


to retire 


When he awoke the moonlight wa 
streaming over the stricken field. He bit 
his lip to keep from crying out at the 
sudden spasm of pain in his shoulder, an 
then something he saw almost stopped the 
beating of his heart. A figure was slow 
crawling towards him, inch by inch, bu: 
steadily, ominously coming nearer wit 
every moment. His left arm was helples 
and he tried to reach for his bayonet 
turning over. 

“Pard—are you dead?” 

Never did sounds of sweetest music fa 
more gratefully on human ears than the 
words uttered by Pte. Waller on the night 
of October 16, 1916, on No Man’s Land 
Somewhere in France. 

“Thank God!” 
weak and 
hoy 

“Damn!” muttered Pte. Waller. The 
Germans, with customary fiendishnes 
were searching the ground with rifle fi 
to prevent any attempt at rescues. “Ars 
you hurt much—Pard?” 

“I’m used up pretty bad,” Montagu 
answered weakly, and with incorrect En; 
lish. Things change in No Man’s Land 

“I'm the third as ha 
whispered Waller; “Sy 


rot their 


cried Montague, his voi 
“Waller—old 


quivering. 


s come after you 
kes and Thomps 
“Coming—for me?” Montague’s vo 
trailed off in to a querulous sob. 
“Sure—those of us as got back sho 
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A house may be ‘tmade over’ by the judicious 


use of good paint. 

Let vour home be painted in artistic combination 
of colors, and vou'll have good reason to be proud 
of the result. 

Years hence vou’ ll still he proud ot it, provided 


vou use a paint that lasts like 





BeH Ps" 


This Is the preadrrt that endures 
srandram’s Genuine B.B. White Lead. 


It contains 70 


b0c, Pure Zinc, mixed in pure linseed oil and ground to 


exceeding fineness. 


Qur authorized agent in your town will gladly give von 
color cards and prices 
If vou want to hear from us direct, write ou 


Service Department for advice on any painting 
problem 


Other B-H Sent to you Free--- 
Products This China-Lac Booklet 


It tells in an interesting man- 
ner the many uses to which you 
can put “China-Lac” Varnish 
Stain. Explains how to use this 
wonderful home beautifier for 
best results. Shows conclusively 
that a small investment in a 
English Enamel A_ high tin of China-Lac and a varnish 
quality product for brush will repay you 
interior decoration many times over in 
the like-new effect it 
gives to furniture, 
floors, woodwork 


Fresco-Tone—-For wall and ceil- 
ing decoration 

China-Lac-— For staining furni- 
ture, wocdwork, bric-a-brac, etc 
B-H Floor Lustre An enamel 
floor paint 

B-H 





Anchor Shingle Stain 
\ durable stain 


that will not fade. Also made in gold 
Comes in twelve or aluminum for ra- 
colors diators. 
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The “Distance-Doubler” 


NE way to grasp the significance of the Good Roads 


the time-waste involved in avoiding the bad road. 

Canada’s eight million people are spread over a huge area. 
Ours is a country of magnificent distances. Big intervals 
intervene between town and town. We only make this 
situation worse by allowing our communities to be joined 
by roads that double distance. The remedy is found in 


Permanent Highways 
of Concrete 


It is actually a shorter journey over a two-mile Concrete 
pavement than over a one-mile stretch of an old-style road. 
That is not theory—it’s a fact. And a fact so strikingly 
important that all who have it set before them must, in 
their desire for Canada’s more rapid progress, seek eagerly 
for the further facts about Concrete as the road pavement 
ideal. 


Canada’s development is being retarded by her 
bad roads. To every man in Canada belongs a 
share in the responsibility of removing the ‘‘dis- 
tance-doubler;’’ to all of us comes the privilege 
of doing something to improve matters. The 
first step is to become Concrete-wise by getting 
our Road Book. It’s free to all who write 








Canada Cement Company, Limited 
25 Herald Building 33 Montreal 
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SHOE POLISHES FOR ALL SHOES 


“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge), quickly 
cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes. 10¢ and 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens Buck, Nubuck, Suede and 
Canvas In round, white cakes, packed in metal boxes 
with sponge, 10e. In handsome, large aluminum boxes 1 “ HH 
with sponge, 25c. } EDGE 
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hands on it that we’d get the Duke back 


dead or alive.’ 


ONTAGUE tried to speak, but only 
two scalding tears slowly trickled 
down his cheeks. He was weak from loss 
of blood and he was learning a bitter les- 
son in the moonlight on the stricken field. 
“I'll hoist you up as easy as I can,” 
whispered Pte. Waller, eagerly, “and I'l] 
sort of crawl, and if they spot us—I’ll let 
you down as easy as I can, Come on, 
Pard.” 

Fifty yards—that was all—but fifty 
vards of unspeakable agony. The blood 
flowed again from his wounds and matted 
over Waller’s hair. A dozen times he 
would have fainted, but he grit his teeth, 
and crawling, grasping, falling, Waller 
took him to the edge of the trench. And 
there a bullet caught the little man, and 
he dropped. 

“(Yood-bye, Pard,” he said. So died Pte. 
W. Waller, of His Majesty’s Canadiar 
Expeditior ary Force. 


LMOST a year later, a one-armed 

man Was Walking along a quiet street 
in the northern suburbs of a great Cana- 
dian city. He paused at a pretty little 
cottage that nestled in a well-kept garde: 
to speak to a young woman whose black 
dress was mute testimony to her tragic 
bereavement. 

“’Ow can I ever thank you, Mr. Mon- 
tague,” she said, “for giving me this cot- 
tage and going guardian to little ’Arry? 
And your wife, too, is that kind and beau- 
tiful that after she comes here—and she 
is in and out nearly h’every day—I feel 
as if an angel had been ’ere. Well, if here 
ain’t little ’Arry, with his face all dirty.” 

A sturdy little urchin stumbled forward 
and in some way the one-armed man hoist- 
ed him to his shoulder. 

“Hello, Pard,” said Montague. 

The little chap chuckled and pulled at 
his hat. 

“I often wonders,” said the little moth- 
er, “why you always calls ‘im Pard. Bill 
used to call you his pard, but I knew all 
along you wasn’t. You was a gentleman, 
Mr. Montague.” 

“Mrs. Waller,” said Montague, and his 
voice was very low and soft. “I lay one 
night, wounded and dying on No Man’s 
Land. Your husband came for me and he 
called me ‘pard,’ and he died for me. Per- 
haps you may understand a little of 
what it means to me now—” 

Tears, bitter tears, the heritage of war. 
Mrs. Waller wept silently, and Montague’s 
eyes looked past the garden, past the 
countryside and saw neither trees nor 
houses, but a strip of land guarded by 
wire entanglements — and two lines of 
trenches where men lived, and laughed, 


and learned, and died. 


Fk IF TEEN minutes later the same one 
armed man stood at a gate that gave 
entrance to a splendid lawn. It was h 
home and as he stood for a moment drink 
ing in the calm and peace of Nature at 
sundown, a girl emerged from the hous 
1d owards him with outstretched 


i Came ft 
hands. 

Wonderfully happy, maimed, but filled 
with deep content, Dennis Montague, th« 
Man Who Had Scoffed, went forward t 
meet his wife, who had had the courage 
to hurt the thing she loved. And the deep 
ening rays of the setting sun spread 
golden carpet for them to walk upon. 
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men for four months’ training as officers 

from May to August. This staff will 
then be set adrift to train rec ruits; and 
inother reserve officer staff of two thou- 
sand to five thousand be taken on for 
four more months—till officers enough 
have been or yeapene to drill and instruct 
a million-and-a-quarter men. As to the 
Navy, let us face the fact—Uncle Sam 
has practically no sailors, next to no 
extra marines and not enough Navy of- 
ficers to train half the men offering to 
enlist. Navy requirements for an officer 
are very high and very strict. The ques- 
tion comes up—should requirements be 
lowered? The Navy has always justly 
prided itself on the freedom of its per 
sonnel from snobs, cads, bounders, in a 
word, on freedom from the type of man 
who is unfit to command other men. A 
blackguard or bounder, is not “disciplin- 
ed” in the Navy. He is thrown out neck 
and crop; and there is an almost pater- 
nal supervision over boys, who enlist. A 
boy, who enlists, can be earning $2,500 
a year as a petty officer, by the time 
he is 26. The Army offers no such re- 
ward. either in a military way, or social 
standing. 

It may be said frankly—Navy require- 
ments will never be lowered. They may 
be widened to take in gunnery experts, 
submarine skilled mechanics and hydro- 
plane operators. “We do not consider 
a boy, who enlists, worth the cost of his 
salt till he has been with us for at least 
a year,” said a recruiting Navy officer 
to me. “By the end of a year, we know 
whether the boy is decent or can be made 
decent; for you must know a modern 
battleship is a huge floating community 
family, where every man must fit into 
his part like the cogs of a machine; 
or there would be jars that would de- 
stroy the whole ship’s usefulness. Take 
the matter of gunnery of a 16-inch gun, 
which throws a ton 25 miles. A boy must 
be a bit of a mathematician as well as a 
mechanic, and must have nerve of polish- 
ed oiled steel to handle that kind of 
proposition. The difference in personnel 
required is just the difference between 
an: old-time ox driver and a _ highly 
skilled chauffeur driving a racing car; 
for any modern battleship, scout, de- 
stroyer, or cruiser, is a racer; and vic- 
tory depends on her being a racer without 
as much as a glint of dust or dullness on 
her polished steel machinery. And we 
want boys without a glint of dust or dull- 
ness in their mental machinery. That is 
why we keep cur requirements so high.” 


HE real trouble with the Navy is 

no longer lack of men. Nor will it long 
be lack of officers; for at time of writing, 
it is likely that the Allies will loan of 
cers, if not marines, for any participa- 
tion by the Navy. The real trouble is 
that the battleships planned cannot be 
finished before 1920. Therefore, the 
suggestion has gone out, why put efforts 
on these battleships at all? They will be 
too late for any work in the war; and 
what is needed is not more battleships. 
The Allies have plenty. What is needed 
is the small cargo carrier—the purveyor 
of food, to run the gauntlet of the block- 


























Don’t Poison 


Your Baby 


The press has reported 106 fly 
poisoning cases in the last .hree years 
—a fraction of the real number. Fly 
poisons kill more children than all 
other poisons combined. 

The saucer of poisoned paper set on 
the window sill, a can from which the 
poisoned wick protrudes, is putting 
arsenic Within your child’s reach. 

Avoid a possible tragedy by catch- 
ing flies with safe, efficient, non-poi- 
sonous 


TANGLEFOOT 


Tanglefoot does its work so well 
that it not only catches the fly but 
covers its germ-laden body with a dis- 
infecting varnish. It protects you 
both from flies and fly poisons, 


Government Says: 
“Don’t Use” 


Following is the U.S. Government 
warning taken from Supplement No, 29 to 
the Public Health Report “Of other fiy 
poisons mentioned, mention should be 
made, merely for the purpose of condemna- 
tion, of those composed of arsenic. Fatal 
cases of poisoning of children through the 
use of such compounds are fa. too frequent, 
and owing to the resemblance of arsenical 
poisoning to summer diarrhea and cholera 
infantum, it is believed that the cases re 
ported do not, by any means, comprise the 
total, Arsenical fiy-destroying devices 
must be rated as extremely dangerous, and 
should never be used, even if other mea 
sures are not at hand.’ 
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ade, not risking too much food in each 
carrier, but armed and in such multitudes 
that they will be a greater menace to 
the submarines than the submarines are 
to them. At the time of writing, more 
than 1,000 such wooden ships are on the 
stocks; and it has been suggested by the 
Allied Commissioners that the United 
States bend efforts to create such a mer- 
chant fleet, like the fast clippers of a 
century ago, which belted the world. 


Such a ship can be built in a few months. 
She can be equipped for the use of oil 
or coal fuel. 

200,000. 
000. 


She need not cost more than 
Now a submarine costs $600,- 
Will Germany risk a few hundred 
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costly submarines against thousands of 
these free lances of the sea? If she does, 
there can be only one result—the end of 
the submarines from sheer force of the 
wooden ship numbers. At time of writ- 
ing, it is suggested the United States 
give over attempting to complete the big 
battleships and give all attention to a 
fleet of wooden cargo carriers, which the 
Allies—if necessary—could man. 

At time of writing also, Theodore 
Roosevelt has offered to lead a volunteer 
arm’ of 25,000 to France; and the Ad- 
ministration has up to the present, re- 
fused sanction. Still 300,000 volunteers 
have rallied to the call of the Colonel; 
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where only 31,000 enlisters have rallied 
to the call of the Government, and if 
the Federal Government does not CO 
mision him, it is likely Governor Whit- 
man will appoint him head of the New 
York State Militia. It is more than like- 
ly public opinion will compel the Federal 
Government to comm'tssion Colonel Roose 
yelt to head a division of volunteers and 
a repayment of La 
a century-and-a-half 


regulars to France 
Fayette’s services 
ago. 

HE coming of the Allies’ Commis 
sioners could not have been staged 
Enthusiasm 1s 4 
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more opportunely 
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Union Jacks and Stars and 
entwined. Army and Navy 
with new problems, as 
floundered for the first year. 
bond seven billions in all 
authorized, for the imme- 
of the Allies. The United 
ates will saved all the costly errors 
made by the Allies in the first years of 
such as wrong types of rifles, too 
' for aeroplanes, the new 
type of H. E. (high explosive) and artil- 
arfare, the re elation of hydro-plane 
LAVY It is plain and now 
what the Allies need most is not 

though a l Regiment 
morale 
and ships to carry 
ach. The 
secure in its 
the other 
four years 
America 


wor ld. 


white heat 
Stripes are 
floundering 
England 
The 

ha > 
liate 


Ny 


are 
big issue 
been 


credit 


neavy engines 


yw 
obvious 
Roosevelt 
would have its reaction on the 
but food 
it The war is now on its ston 
and most 
f outlast side: 
and whether the war | 
four 
prepared to feed the 
of the food situat 
not be exaggerated. The 
first two years of the war witnessed this 
country travelling almost with a fool’s 
luck—two bumper crop years, such huge 
crops, in fact, that on some commodities 
fruit and potatoes, farmers did not 
receive 35 per cent. of the price quoted. 
The returns on potatoes and apples were 
so poor in 1914-15, that many farmers 
did not trouble to harvest the crops; but 
turned their hogs into the fields. In 1916, 
farmers orchards and put in 
small potato areas. Came one of the 
shortest crop years this country has ever 


ood upply will 
asts 
or collapses in months, 
must be 

The gravity 
not and need 


ion can 


re} 
i1IKe 


neglected 


known. In only two commodities were 
there good crops—hay and tobacco; and 
unfortunately men cannot eat hay and 
tobacco. Crops were also short in Europe 
both because of untimely weather and 
scarcity of labor. On the firing line 
ire twenty million men, who must be 
fed Average each man one pound a 
day, that is at least 300 loaves a year, 


or a barrel of flour or 5 bushels of wheat 
or 100 million extra bushels of wheat 
Now, however, much the Government 
reports have erred in crop returns for 
1916, the fact remains this country did 
not have a wheat crop exceeding 650 
million bushels of wheat. For home use, 
Uncle Sam requires 500 million bushels. 
For seed, he should have another 100 
million bushels, leaving about 50 million 
bushels to ship abroad. But the country 
has shipped 100 million bushels abroad. 


The results don’t need argument for 
proof. Flour is now $15 a barrel, and 
on the way to $20, and the stores will 
not sell any one buyer more than 25 lbs. 
on order. And wheat is so high seed 
is beyond the reach of the average 
American farmer. To make matters 


worse, 1917 opens with one of the most 
backward, untoward springs known for 
years. A wheat crop not in by the 10th 
of May stands poor chances. Up to 
April 21st, the weather has been too cold 
and wet for planting in the East, and 
worse in the West. With backward sea- 
son and high priced seed, no person on 
earth can prevent 1917 being a _ short 
crop year. Winter wheat West of the 
Mississippi indicates only a half crop. 
Up to the declaration of a state of war, 
the labor situation was beyond descrip- 
tion. Farm labor did not exist. Muni- 
tion factories had drawn all labor away 
to the town. Hotel dishwashers, unskil- 
led and foreign, were receiving $45 a 
month and board. Farmers could not 
compete against such wages. The short- 
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se figures for seed, labor and fe: 
have anything left for himself but 
Of 350,000 farmers in New York State, 


half could not get help for 1917 


UT since the declaration of war has 
B ome a subtle change unfort inately 
too late to react on the farms for 1917 
Only munitions factories with abnorma 


profits can pay 7e for steel that used 
to be Ze and $6 for wages that used 
to be $2. All the factories have bee 


slowing down and laying off hands 
There are few strikes because wages 
have not been reduced. Men have been 
laid off The man, who was demanding 
$14 a week in April to work on a farn 
yn May Ist was content with $30 a month 


and board. But this factory reactio 

will barely be felt on the farm bef 

June 1 June too late for mu | 
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situation right itself before mid er 
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ably make up any ordinary shortage; 
but we need not blink the fact that we 
are facing a world menace of hunger 

Of course, all sorts of wild and foolish 
remedies are being suggested. Farmers 
are to be loaned money at 6 per cent 
to buy seed potatoes at $4.20 a bushel 
Now no poor farmer will chance his 
credit against weather and fate at $4.20 
a bushel. He will buy enough for his 
own family use on a note. Whereas if 
he could repay his debt in potatoes, he 
could afford a chance. 

The thing that will probably help the 
food shortage more than anything else 
is the fact that people, who work o1 
farms, are to be exempt from military 
service. That has come too late to help 
1917 crops very much; but the fact that 

illions of consumers will be forced bac} 
on the land during war will lessen an 
enormous demand by the city consume! 

id translate consumers into producers 

The food menace is, indeed, the onl 

id I see in awakened America’s hor 
on; and the fact that all America 
awake—down to the Camp Fire Girl 
who carried a hoe—has roused a va 
army of food producers for the world 

















Sunshinein Mariposa 


Continued from page 26. 


Jerr.—So long, Josh. Take care of 
urself. 
[Evit SMITH by front door. Ente 


NORAH, 
a bag in her hand and is laughing.| 
NoraH.—Is Mr. Smith gone? 
Jerr —This minute. 
NorAH.—I watched 
want him to catch me. 
Mr. Thorpe, al! the 
from Ireland, to put 
pany. 
Jevrr.—That’s right, Norah, that’s right 
NorAH.—It’s a sight of money, Mr. 
Thorpe, seven pounds, ten shillings and 
four pence, Irish. I'd given it all 
to Mr. Smith to keep—he’d put it in his 
room—and I knew he was dead set against 
the company—so I stepped in and stole it 
back, Mr. Thorpe. laughs.) Isn't 
it a lot of money? (She pours it on the 
table.) Seven pounds, ten shillings and 
four pence! What would that be in Cana- 


by side door fip toe, she ha 


him go. I didn’t 
I’ve got my money, 
savings I brought 


into the new com 


iShe 


dian money, Mr. Thorpe? Would it be 
more or less? 

JEFF. More, Norah, ever so much 
more. That’ll be—I tell you—that shall 


be a hundred dollars, Norah. 

NorAH.—And, oh, Mr. Thorpe, Andy 
says to put his money in along with mine, 
ind it’s to be just one share for the two 
of us. 

JEFF (laughing).—Yes, 
ing something about that 
share for the two of you, 
is it? 

NORAH (clapping her hands) Oh, Mr. 


I’ve been hear 
so it’s just one 
already, Norah, 


Thorpe! And is it true what they say 
that we'll make a lot more with it? 

JEFF.—Norah, you can’t fail to. Here’s 
the way it is. Here’s Cuba. 

[Pointing to the map.] 

NORAH.—Yes, Mr. Thorpe. 

JEFF.—An island. 

NorRAH.—Yes, Mr. Thorpe. 

JeEFF.—Fertile. 

NORAH.—Yes. 

JEFF.- Undeveloped. 

NORAH.—Yes. 

JEFF.—Lazy. 

NorAH.— Yes. 


JEFF.—No capital. 

NoRAH.—Is there no capital to the 
place, Mr. Thorpe, like Dublin in Ireland? 

JEFF.—They say not. No capital. Then 
in you come, Norah, do you see, with your 
northern energy, and your brains, and 
there you are—millions! 

NorAH (laughing).—Well, I'll have to 
run back, Mr. Thorpe, for I must keep on 
working at the hotel till I get my millions, 
musn’t I? 

[Exit NorAH. Enter PUPKIN.] 

PUPKIN.—Here it is, Mr. Thorpe, I’ve 
brought it all in cash, that’s the way you 
wanted it, isn’t it? 

[He takes a roll of bills froma 
table. } 


walle f 


and lays them on the 


JEFF.—Right, Peter, right—now let me 
count it—nothing like being business-like. 


(Counting the biils.) Fifty, a hundred, a 
hundred and fiftv, a hundred and sixty 
one of the first things to learn in business, 
big business, Peter, is to count your money 

a hundred and sixty, two hundred and 
ten-#stop, no—fifty, a hundred—if you 
can’t be exact, you may as well—two hun- 
dred—did I say two hundred and twenty 

-no—well, I guess it’s all right—how 
much is there, Peter? 


PUPKIN.—Two thousand, that’s all I 
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can realize just now. 


Mother has ten 
thousand altogether 

JEFF.—Get the rest, Peter, get all she 
has—you’re her trustee, aren’t you? Well, 
put it all into the Land Company—ten 
thousand! She'll make quite a fortune 
with it. I was telling Mr. Harstone and 
Mr. Slyde about your mother and they 
were quite affected — quite affected. 
They’re not such hard men as some people 
think. 

PUPKIN.—Oh, I know! 
did fellows, really. 

JEFF.—Quite affected—get all she has, 
they said, take everything she’s got. There 
were tears in their eyes. 

PUPKIN.—By Jove! 

JeEFF.—There! I'll put it in the safe 
here for to-day. It can stay there till 
night. That’s my system, you know. At 
night you take it and put it with the rest 
up at the bank. 

[JEFF opens safe and puts money in.]} 

PUPKIN.—In the cellar vault, in your 
tin box, I know. By the way, Mullins 
doesn’t like it. He says it’s irregular; 
says you ought to deposit it properly with 
the rest of your money. 

JEFF.—I don’t want to. I want this 

money by itself till I get it all collected. 
_ Pupkin.—And Mr. Mullins said that I 
was to tell you (as a matter of business— 
he said) that the bank isn’t responsible 
for this money that you are putting in the 
cellar vault. 

JEFF.—Eh? 

PUPKIN.—Not for money put down in 
the cellar vault. You see, all the bank’s 
cash is kept upstairs. The cellar place is 
only used for old papers and things that 
don’t matter. He says if you put it there 
it’s at your own risk. 

JEFF.—Tut, tut! Poor Mullins, 
fussy—jealous, Peter, jealous. 

[Re-enter HARSTONE and SLYDE. ] 

JEFF.—Well, gentlemen, here you are 
(pointing to the safe). Two thousand 
more in there now. 

HARSTONE (cheerily). — Well 
(Turning to PUPKIN.) So we're to have 
you too among our shareholders, eh! 
That’s good. Congratulations (claps him 
on the shoulder). We need some bright 
young fellows like you to keep us going. 

JEFF.—Fine—isn’t it? I was reckoning, 
that makes six thousand now. 

HARSTONE.—Good! Gather it in, Mr. 
Thorpe. Your friends are our friends, 
don’t forget. 

JEFF.—Well, now, I’m off to get Mac- 
artney with his papers—come along with 
me, Peter. You wait here, Mr. Harstone 
and Mr. Slyde. We're going to sign up the 
trust deed of the Children’s Home. I 
want you all here, everybody—and I’’ve 
got a little surprise for you, too (rubbing 
his hands) a little treat. (Going to door) 
Myra, come along with me (she comes out 
pinning on her hat and nodding to Mr. 
HARSTONE and Mr. SLYDE as she comes), 
come up stret with me and see-if you can 
find Andy and Mrs. Gillis. Come 
along. Wait here. 

[Exit JEFF, PUPKIN, MyRA.] 

SLYDE (nervously).—A little surprise? 





They’re splen- 


he’s 


done! 


What’s his damn surprise? Nothing 
wrong, eh? Don’t like it! 
HARSTONE (laughing).—-Pah! You're 


nervous. Only some little foolery, I sup- 

pose, over signing up his damned deeds— 
[Enter GILLIS, evidently drunk.] 
GILLIS.—Are you Mr. Harstone? 
HARSTONE.—Yes. That’s my name. 
GILLIS.—Well, this is for you. 
[Hands him a telegram. ] 
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HARSTONE.—Who gave it to you? 

GILLIS.— Up street—at the office. They 
gave me the price of a drink to bring it. 

HARSTONE (looking at him narrowly as 
he opens the telegram) .—You’d do a good 
deal for the price of a drink, wouldn’t 
you? You’re the man they dismissed this 
morning from the bank? 

GILLIs.—Dismissed! Yes, and wait till 

HARSTONE (with the teleyram open). 
By God, see this! 

SLYDE.—What is it? What is it? 

HARSTONE (to Gillis) .-—-You get outside. 
Wait there. I may want you. 

[Exit GILLIS ] 

HARSTONE.—Look at this. (Spreads 
out the telegram in front of them.) 

SLYDE (looking at it).—What does it 


say? I can’t read that damn cipher. 
What is it? 
HARSTONE (absolutely calm). — It’s 


from Olson. That is what it says. Listen, 
and keep quiet can’t you, you damn- 
“All up. Warrants out here. Edwards 
has cleared with money. Warrants out 
Toronto you and Slyde to-morrow.” 

SLYDE (in a panic, reaching for the tele- 
gram).—Harstone, by God, does it say 
that? 

HARSTONE.—You can work it out for 
yourself —there it is-——warrants out. 
(Striding up and down.) 

SLYvE.—They’ll arrest us. They'll be 
here any time we must get out 

get cut this minute. 

HARSTONE.—GET OUT? You fool! Get 
out with what? The money 
the money. 

SLtype.—Edwards has cleared with it 
; all we can do now is to get out 
before they arrest us. 

HARSTONE (pausing in his stride). I’m 
damned if I'll get out. Not empty handed. 
There are six thousand dollars in there. 
—— I'll take that with me anyway 
I’m damned if I’ll go without that. 

SLypE.—But you can’t 
here in daylight. You can’t 

HARSTONE.—Shut up and let me think. 

Stop clutching that, for God’s sake! 

(SLYDE’s hands have been scratching con- 
vulsively at the table.) Let me think it 
out. We've got twenty-four hours 
yet if this is true (picking up the tele- 
gram) “warrants to-morrow.” (With de- 
Slyde, we stay right where 
we are till to-night. When we go, we take 
that six thousand dollars with us. To- 
morrow we'll be safe across the border 
with it. Let them find us if they can. 

SLyYDE.—But how? You can’t—— 

H ARSTONE.— Yes, I can. I’ve a 
plan. That money is put at night 
into the cellars of the bank. I’ve heard 
that young fool say Hell, the 
thing’s easy. 

SLYDE (getting calmer and thinking) 
—But that place is locked. I looked it over. 
The street door leading down is iron—I 
don’t see—you've no key. 

HARSTONE.—No. But I know where to 
getone. He's either got it still, or he can 
get it easy enough. (He goes to the door 
and calls.) Here, you, I want you. 

[Enter GILLIs. ] 

HARSTONE.—You’re a man who would 
do a good deal for the price of a drink, eh? 

GILLIS (scowling and suspicious).—Ay. 

HARSTONE.—You see that? That’s fifty 
dollars. You'd do still more for that, 
wouldn’t you? 

GILLIS.—What is it you're after? 
it out. 


right 


termination. ) 


Say 








HARSTONE.—And you'd like a chance to 
get even with the man that fired you, too. 
GILLISs.—Ay—now you talk—show me 


that What is it you want, boss? Say 
it out. If it’s for that, I’m your man. 
HARSTONE.—I want nothing now. But 


I want you for a certain job to-night, see 
GILLIs.—To-night? 
HARSTONE.—Yes. When’s the last train 
down to the city? 


GILLIS Half-past eleven. 
HARSTON.—-Nothing after that? 
GILLis.—Nothing that stops. 


HARSTONE.—Well, what I want of you 
is this, and listen you to me 
They're coming back. : 
come to me later, at the hotel. aos 
This afternoon. . . Say nothing to 
anybody. I’ll give you all the 
chance you want to get even. Here, 
out this way quick, before they 
come. Shoves GILuis out.) Now, then, 
Slyde, keep your nerve. Give me twenty- 
four hours—give me till to-morrow, to- 
morrow—and we'll be safe out of this 
with six thousand dollars to the good 
Then they can bring on their warrants if 
they like. 
[Voices and laughing and talking at the 


stop 


You 


door. In they come—JEFF, MACART 
NEY, MyYRA, PUPKIN, ANDY, Mrs 


GILLIS, NORAH. JEFF and MACART 
NEY are lugging a big basket with a 
napkin over it.] 
JEFF. 
artney. 
HARSTONE. 


Here we are. In with it, Mac 


What have you got there? 


JEFF.—Champagne! And plenty of it 
We'll have a toast all round on the sign 
ing. You didn’t think we had champagne 


in Mariposa, eh, Mr. Harstone? 
ANby.—The last time I seen cham 
pagne 
MyrkaA.—Run, Peter, help get the glasses 
out. 


MACARTNEY (laughing his rasping 
Har! Har!).—Steady, Thorpe, or you'll 
be all drunk when you sign! By George, 
I don’t know if it’s going to be 
Har! Har! 

JEFrF.—Come on then, we'll sign first 
and have the toast after. Where's 
your deed, man? Spread it out 

MACARTNEY.—Here you are. 

JEFF.—Get the ink, Myra. 

[BILL appears in the door.] 


legal. 


JEFF, MACARTNEY, MyYRA, ETC. (speak 
ing all together).—Come in, Bill—just in 
time. Here you are. ; 

MACARTNEY (rapping). Now, then, 


quiet a minute. Gentlemen, I have 
here a deed of trust establishing The 
Martha Thorpe Home for Destitute Chil 


dren Mr. Thorpe will sign, and 
two other witnesses. Mr. Thorpe! 
JEFF (writing).—VJeff-er-son Thorpe! 


M ACARTNEY. 
Pupkin, 


Now, here, Mr 
you witness first 
there below that seal. 
PUPKIN.—Here? 
MACARTNEY.—There. 
[PUPKIN writes.] 
MACARTNEY.—Now, Evans—— 
BitL.—I ain’t much of a writer (sign 
MACARTNEY.—There! My dear Thorpe, 
I hereby hand, transmit and deliver to you 
the deed establishing the Martha Thorps 
Home for Destitute Children, endowed 
with sixty thousand dollars worth of stock 
in The Cuban Renovated Lands Company. 
Take witness, all, of this delivery! 


ALL.—Hoorah! 
JEFF.—This is the proudest day of my 
life. Now, then, I want to give 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


you all a toast. Now, Peter, out with the 
bottles. 

[JEFF, PETER and BILL start pulling out 

the bottles.] 

BILL (utterly disappointed) .—Gosh! 

JEFF.—It’s wired up! 

ANDY.—Gol darn it! 

[They look at the bottles. ] 

JEFF.—It’s wired up. No way 
to open it! Yes, sir, fixed up with wires 
. . You can’t open it! 

BILL (yawns).—Needs 
key, or something, I guess. : 

JEFF (very formal).—Gentlemen, I am 
sorry. I had wanted you to drink a toast 
but the champagne is wired. Smith has 
gone away, and I presume wired it up. 

HARSTONE —Perhaps I can help you 

Here, that’s how it goes 
open them up give them 


some sort of 


their 


glasses. Now, Mr. Thorpe, give us 
your toast. 
JeEFF.—I’ll ask you all to drink to the 


future of the Martha Thorpe Home for 
Destitute Children, the future of the Land 
Company, and our friends here who put 
their money in it. To-day, gentlemen, is 


bright, but to-morrow will be brighter 
still—— 

HARSTONE (Interrupting) I'll put 
your whole toast into one word—*To- 


Mr. Slyde. 


morrow”—eh? Gentle- 
men, “‘To-morrow!’ 
ALL.—To0-morrow! 


[CURTAIN | 


ACT III. 
SCENE I. 
CENE—The back bar-parlor of Smith's 
Hotel. Time—Five minutes to eleven 
the same evening. A door at the side 
standing open leads into the bar which is 
lighted. One can see through it a bit 
of the bar, with glasses, lemons, beer 
pumps, ete, and one can hear BILLy, the 
bartender, as he 
drinks, but cannot see him. 
into the corridor of the Hotel, etc. Ata 
table, lighted by a lamp, HARSTONE 
SLYDE, JEFF, BILL, MACARTNEY and Pup- 
KIN are playing poker with matches. 
There are glasses beside’ them. A hot 
night, they're sitting in their shirt sleeves. 
JEFF is dealing. 
JEFF (flip, flip, flip—finishes dealing) 
—Now, then, Macartney, can you open it? 
MACARTNEY.—No. 
JEFF (to PUPKIN).—Peter? 
PETER.—No! but, Gee, I nearly could. I 
had a seven and eight and a jack—I only 
needed a nine and a ten and I’d have a 
straight. 
JEFF.—Open it, Mr. Slyde? 
SLYDE.—Not I. Whoof! it’s hot! 
JEFF.—Storm coming. I can feel it. 
Hark! wasn’t that thunder? 
HARSTONE.—Sounds like it. 
open it. 
JEFF.—Bill? 
BILL.—No. 
JEFF.—Nor I. 
PUPKIN. 


ahout m ixing 


Doors lead 


moves 


No, I can’t 


Your deal, Macartne: 
By Jove! Three times round! 
Takes aces now, doesn’t it? Gad, there's 
a lot in the pot now. Eighteen matches! 
What are they? Ten for a cent. 

JEFF (as MACARTNEY deals).—Five for 
acent. Ten for a cent is too slow. Five 
puts some zip in it—-huh! Bill, you’ve got 
an ace. (The card is turned face up.) 

BILL —S’ll right. I'll keep it. Might 
get another. 

SLYDE (he is evidently nervous, his face 
is drawn, and his fingers restless) .— 


What’s that? Is that some one at the 
door? 
MACARTNEY.—No — Just 
Now, can you open it? 
ANDY Just eleven o’clock, gentlemen 
Billy jo you want another drink be 


fore he closes up? 


the thunder. 


Says 


JEFI Yes, certainly. Gentlemen, it’s 
on me. Andy, see what they’ll have. 
ANpY.—-What’s yours, Mr. Macartney 


MACARTNEY.—Give me a rye whiskey 
with lemon and a bit of chopped ice. 
ANDY (calling BILLY). One ryé¢ 


with lemon, soda and chopped ice in it 


[Zug, zug, g vhizz—bang! ;, 
Noise of BILLY mixing the drink. | 
ANby.—Yours. Mr. Pupkin? 
PUPKIN.—Give me rye and seltzer with 
a dash of s irsapalr illa. 
ANDY One rye and seltzer with sars: 
parilla! 
[Whiz! whiff! POPP! Ni 
of mixing. | 
ANDY Yours, Mr. Slyde? 
SLYD! I'll take a Collins. 
Anby.—One Collins, Billy 
[Terrific roar of soda with a perfect 
cascade of chopped ice whi 


rattle—bang. | 

Mr. Hartsone? 

HARSTONE.—I’ll take a pony of brandy 

ANpby.—One pony of brandy. 

[Plop, one short single sound.] 
What’s yours, Bill? 

BILL.—-I'll take the same with a piec« 
of ice in it. 

ANbDyY.—Pony of brandy with 
of ice. 

[Plop! plunk!] 

Mr. Thorpe? 


a chunk 


JEFF.—I'l] take a beer—make it a long 
one, Andy. 
ANDY. 


One long beer! 
[Purr-r r-7-7-7-7 
7 on inte rminably | 

[Exit ANbDyY to the bar. ] 
MACARTNEY -—Now, then, can you open 
it, Pupkin? 
PUPKIN.—What does it 
aces or better? No! as 
awfully nearly had a flush. 
clubs! 
[ANDY re-enters, puts the drinks on the 
table, saying as he puts them round. } 
ANpy.—Yours, Mr. Pupkin; yours, M1 

Macartney, ete. (Last of all to JEFF) 

Your’s Mr. Thorpe; one long beer. (JEFF'S 


} rian . J 
long drink turns out to be only about three 


the sound of thel ne 


he er qoe 


take—pair of 
Hang it. I 
I had thre« 


inches high in a very narrow glass.) 
[Exit ANDY.] 
MACARTNEY Mr. 
SLYDE No. 
MACARTNEY 
HARSTONE. 
BIL 

open it 


Slyde? 


Mr. Harstone? 
No. 
Aces or better (yawns), yes, I’ 
for fifteen matches. 
PurkKIN.—I say, that’s pretty 
I’m going to stay (piling in hi 
and 
) ches and talking together. | 
ALL SPEAKING.—I’m in that. Not 
‘t that go. Here’s a go 


See € te 


} 


’ 
swift 
matches) 
i 1/] , : ‘ : 

d begqi counting puing 


+? 


SPEAKING.—All right . . sults 
, Cxe., ; same for me 
ig and draining glasses.) 


ANDY. ] 


me . ‘ ete 





assaf 


| The 


speeches that follou are } 


“= ated with BILLY’s furious mixid 

JerF (putting in his matches) We’) 

|gointhis. This’ll be our last game f 

while if you’re off to-night. (7) 
Hlarstone) (to Macartney). One j 
Whew! it’s hot. There’s a big 
somewhere. 

{Svunds of thunder.] 

HARSTONE.— Yes—two cards—we're off 
on the eleven-thirty. 

MACARTNEY.—You'’ve none teo ich 
time to get to the depot—one card. (L 
atit) Damnit! Where's your baggag 
( MACARTNEY throwns down hi 

=— HARSTONE.—Two cards, thank Al) 
gone except this valise. Gillis is con 
to carry it down. 

JEFF (as he finishes his beer) Well. 
here’s luck to you and safe back. I didn’t 

~ know you had to go so soon. You didn’t 
say so to-day. 

HARSTONE. Didn’t know it myself 
We're wanted suddenly in New York 
They want us there badly, eh, Slyde? 

SLYDE (foreing a laugh).—Eh? Oh, 
yes, yes—damn this heat. 

[B 7] this time all have drawn thei 

cards, either as above, or silently. | 

MACARTNEY.—Now, then, Bill 

BILL.—I bet five. 

JEFF (throu ing down his cards) All 
yours. 

PUPKIN (eagerly) All right, raise 
you ten. 

SLyDE.—I’'m out. 

HARSTONE.—Out. 

bILL.—T'en and ten more 

FUrkKIN.—Ten more and twenty more 

BILL (after thinking puts m twenty) 

I'l] see you—what have you got? 

o PUPKIN (triumphant, planting down his 
cards, face up, and starting to pull in the 
chips). Three aces! 

BIL. Hold on. (Yawns.) I’ve got 
three aces, too! 

PUPKIN.—By Jove! What’s your best 

_ ace’ 

BILL Ace of—let me look at her 
Hearts 

PUPKIN.—By Gee! You win. Isn't it 
funny the way cards fall? 

[Ente r ANDY, with the dru ks.] 

ANbDY.—-Bbil!l says if you want anything 
more to drink before he closes up, to say 
so right now. 

JEFF (laughing) No, no, I guess 
this’ll do. Well! I've gotto be off. 

[All rise to drii k.] 

I'll say good-night to you, gentlemen, 
see you back in a day or two. 

HARSTONE.—Oh, yes, good night 

SLYDE (shaking hands) Good night 

PUPKIN.—Well, good night 

H ARSTONE You're off, too? 

PUPKIN.—I’ve got to be. I sleep over 

— the bank, you know. Have to be there at 
half-past ten every night. For protec- 
tion. 

H ARSTONI Protect what? You or the 
bank 

PuUPKIN.—The bank by Gee t 

- you notice that loaded revolver it 
room when you came up to see me this 
afternoon. 

HARSTONE (with a laugh) I noticed it 

Well, good night . . see you In 
a day or two . Oh, no, thanks,G $ 
has taken most of our things down—it’s 
just a step—you hurry home or you'll bi 
caught in the storm. 

[Th unde na 

[All shaking hands and saying “Good 

night.’”] 

ANDY. I’ll let you gentlemen out 

a 
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The beginning 
of all illness— 


—is the loss of energy, 
vim and vigor. We feel 
depressed at times, “blue,” 
‘‘all in.” The appetite 
flags, and we have not 
the desire to eat the very 
food that will replace the 
wasted nerve tissue, loss 
of energy and vitality. 
Digestion is weakened, 
and we cannot even assi- 
milate all the li e-giviug 
elements from the small 
amount of food we do eat. 
rat This condition is the be- 
ginning of most illness, 


HHI 


All you need is food— 
foods rich in proteids and 
phosphorus, 


HAI 


That is why doctors are 
recommending Sanagen. 
Sanagen consists of the 
life-giving proteids of pure 
fresh milk combined with 
organic phosphorus. The 
very elements your tired 
body and exhausted 
nerves are starving for. 


tt" 


| 


{HII 


Sanagen not only assists in ex- 
tracting all the nutriment frora 
the food you eat, but also sup- 
plies the necessary elen ents of 
these foods, thereby increasing 
force, energy and vital ty, ime 
proving your appetite and diges- 


tion and restoring your health 
and strength in nature’s own 
Way. 


Start to-day with Sanagen, 
Your druggist has it, 


Casein Limitep, Lonpon, S.W. 
or P.O. Box 451, Toronto, Ont. 
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through the bar, Mr. Thorpe; front door’s 
shut. 

[Exit ANDY, JeFF, MACARTNEY, Pup- 
KIN, BiLL—one hears them saying 
good-night to the invisible BIty.] 

SLYDE (uneasily ).—You hear what that 

young fool says? 

HARSTONE.— What? 

Stypr.—A revolver in his room! I don’t 

like it—he’ll hear us—I don’t like it. 

HARSTONE.—A revolver in his room! 

Yes, so there was loaded, too 
but it’s not there now, I took it. (Lays 
it on the table with a grim laugh ) 

SLYDE (handling it timorousiy).—It’s 

loaded! 

HARSTONE.—What else should it be? 


Here! There’s Gillis. 
Shove it in your pocket. 
[Sounds of GILLIS blundering in 


through the side door and oeadite 
HARSTONE (calling).—Here! 
In here. 

[Enter GILLIS, evidently drunk, he 

staggers in the doorway.] 

Steady there—here—sit down 
well? 

GILLIS.—I done all you said. Your 
things is checked for the eleven-thirty— 
she’s on time they said and here’s 
your (he lurches as he feels in his pocket 
and gets out an envelope) tickets, and 
sleepers and baggage checks. It’s all 


| there. 


HARSTONE —Right and now 

[Enter ANDY from the bar; he yawns 
heavily and is evidently very sleepy; 
he carries a bottle of brandy in his 
hand and puts it on the table with two 
glasses. ] 

ANpDY.—You said a bottle of brandy, 
didn’t you, Mr. Harstone? for the 
train— with the cork drawn — did you 
want to take glasses? (Puts bottle and 
glasses on the table.) And Billy says he’s 
closing up and if——— 

HARSTONE.—That’s all right. Nothing 
more—put the bottle here—cork drawn? 
(Feeling it with his fingers.) Right! 

ANDY (calling).—Nothing more, Billy, 
you can close up. ; 

[Sounds of BILLY closing; lights in bar 

go out first one and then another. } 

Take the front key of the bar with you, 

3illy. I’ll lock up this door, good-night. 

[Voice, “Good-night”—sound of closing 
door — darkness in the bar — ANDY 
closes and locks bar door.) 

HARSTONE.—Well, good-night, Andy, we 
won’t keep you any longer; Gillis will take 
us out. You get to bed and here. 
(He gives him a five-dollar bill.) 

ANbY.— Thank you, Mr. Harstone. 
Nothing more you want? I'll turn down 
this light low—— 

[Steps into the hall, out of sight, voice 

still heard.] 

And will you turn it right out when 
you go. (Hall light goes dim.) Good- 
night, Mr. Harstone good-night, 
Mr. Slyde. 

[HARSTONE and SLYDE grunt a “good- 
night’; the room is now in half dark- 
ness; there i is only the light of a lamp 
on the table; sound of ANDY going 
upstairs; sound of low thunder and 
sudden rain on the roof.) 


SLYDE (starting at the sound).—What’s 
that? 
GILLIS.—-Rain a storm 


a big storm. (He speaks ina strange ab- 
stracted way.) 
HARSTONE.—A bad night, is it? 


GILLIS.—Ay . etorm . « + 
thunder and a big gale like I’ve 


AZINE 


seen it many a time down home on the 


Nova Scotia coast. Hear it! Hear 
it sweeping over the lake! A bad 
night. (Shambling to a seat on a 
bench.) 

HARSTONE.—So much the better. 
are you drunk? 

GILLIS —Drunk! 

H ARSTONE.- 
out brandy). 
all I said? 

GILLIS.—Yes, I told you. 
is all on the train. 

HARSTONE.—Then listen to me. 

GILLIS.—Ay, I’m hearing you. 

HARSTONE (slowly and impressively) .— 

Mr. Slyde and I are not going on that 
train. 

GILLIS.—-Not going? You told the folks 
here you was going on the eleven-thirty! 

HARSTONE.—Well, we’re not. They 
think you’re taking us down to the train, 
see? And when they ask you in the morn- 
ing if we went, you'll say you saw us go, 
do you understand? 

GILLIS.— What's that for? 

HARSTONE —Because I say so, and I’m 
going to make it worth your while. 

GILLIS.—I’m to say you went on the 
eleven-thirty, well? 

SLYDE.—And that you saw 
it. 

GILLIS.—Well? 

HARSTONE.—Now—you told me there 
was another train later. 

GILLIs.—I did, half after one — the 
night express from the north—but she 
don’t stop. I told you that this afternoon 

she don’t stop. I hear her nights. when 
I don’t sleep, howling and_ shrieking 
through, like the storm - 

HARSTONE. —- You said she stops for 
water——— 

GILLIS.—Yes, 
the depot. 

SLYDE.— Where? 

GILLIS.—On the trestle bridge over the 


Here, 
Me drunk! No 

-Then drink that (pouring 
Here, then—have you done 


The things 


us leave on 


mostly, but not here at 


marsh, where the tank is—three miles 
from the town. 

SLyYDE.—She stops there. 

GILLIS.—Yes, most nights, not always. 


HARSTONE.—The bridge is long? 

GILLIS.—A quarter of a mile, mebbe 
more-—— 

HARSTONE.—And how wide? 

GILLIS.—Narrow. 

HARSTONE.—Room to stand when the 
train passes? 

GILLIS.—Yes, about that, no more—say, 
what is it you want of me? What's all 
this for? 

HARSTONE.—Don’t raise your voice that 
way. They’ll hear you—here drink this. 

GILLIS (holding the glass and not drink- 
ing).—And why not be heard? What is 
it you're after? 

HARSTONE.—Drink your drink. Now, I 
asked you about a key. Have you got it? 

GILLIS (stubbornly).—Ay. I’ve got it. 
(Puts his hand to his waistcoat pocket ) 
What of it? 

HARSTONE.—The key of the door lead- 
ing to the cellar vault? 

GILLIS.—-Ay, the door to the cellar 
vault. I kept it back when I gave in my 
keys to Mr. Pupkin. Say, what is it you 
want with that key anyway? 

[Slams his glass on the table, 

the brandy and staggering. ] 

HARDSTONE.—Not so loud, I told you. 

GILLIS.—You said you wanted that key 
for to go in this afternoon to get some- 
thing of yours, something you'd left there. 

H ARSTONE.— Yes. 

GILLIS.—Then you lied! 


spilling 


(He strikes 

















his fist on the table and rises.) You gave 
me money to get and bring you that key. 
You gave me fifty dollars to bring you 
that key. es 

HARSTONE —I did, yes, fifty dollars. 
Sit down, you fool, and be quiet! 


GILLIS (With rising noise and anger). | 


3ut you didn’t say you wanted that key 
to break into the vaults at midnight 
didn’t tell me that—at midnight when 
they thought you’d gone—I see through 
you robbers, you damn bank robbers 


you 


with your money to bribe a drunken man! | 


Take it. (Flings roll of money on the 
table.) You thought you could buy me, 
buy Ben Gillis for fifty dollars to help 
you rob the bank I worked for—I know 
you—— 


quick! 
[SLYDE closes the door.] 


HARSTONE (to SLYDE).—Close that door | 


[ HARSTONE continues—he is quite calm 


and kard.]} 

Well? What of it? 
grateful to the bank as all that? 

GILLIs.—You think you can bribe me 
with your money—— 

HARSTONE —To help us against the 
bank that fired you—that put you on the 
street. 

GILLIS.—Fired me! And done right to 
fire me—I’m drunk and I’m low, 
I’m on the street—but I’m honest. I’m 
Ben Gillis, I am—Nova Scotia fisher folk 
—poor folk but never a robber among 
them—God! for six cents—— 

[GILLIS has seized a chair; he swings it 

with giant strength over his head. | 

HARSTONE.—Back, you scoundrel—keep 
back or—— (One in Harstone’s 
hand a sheath knife that he has draw? 
from his hip pocket—the blade glitters in 
the light.) 

GILLIS (furious).—A knife! Would 
you—a knife, you hound—I’ll brain you. 

[The chair is swung over his head, he 
rushes at HARSTONE and strikes him 
down. HARSTONE calls to SLYDE, “The 
gun! The gun!” SLYDE has drawn the 
revolver; stands jabbering, “Keep 
back or Til shoot”—GILuIs with the 
chair raised to strike HARSTONE again 
turns towards SLYDE.] 

GILLIS.—You'd shoot, you dog 
you both! 

SLYDE (retreating, crying in panic). 
Keep off me! 

HARSTONE.—Shoot! Shoot! 

[There is the loud report of the re- 
volver. GILLIS reels, salls against 
the wall with a groan. ] 

SLYDE.—My God! 

HARSTONE (rising) .— 
broken my arm. 

SLYDE (in horror). 
killed him. 

[Voices and noise above 
“What's that down there! 
that shot!’ | 

HARSTONE.—Quick, out of this. 

SLYDE (paralyzed).—lI-ve killed 
I’ve shot him. 


sees 


I'll kill 


Curse him—he’s 


I've shot him. I’ve 


ANDY calls, 


quick—the key! 

[Voices.—‘What’s that down there? 
Who's there?” HARSTONE quickly 
kneels GILLIS—takes the key 
from his pocket—grabs his valise, 
drags SLYDE by the arm. ]} 

Hurry—the side door. 

SLYDE.—I've killed him—I’ve killed him. 

[HARSTONE blows out the light. Evit 
HARSTONE and SLyYDE, stumbling in 
the dark.] 

To be continued. 


over 











and | 


Do you feel so 


Who fired | 


him, 


HARSTONE.—Don’t jabber—the key— | 
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nt to know her people, perhay he 

little proud to know that she be 
o eminent a family, but otherw 

eant little to her. This 
home, her Jack. 

He said little. After she had left } 

sat up late, pondering, rea or. 
gvhting, yet with a sickening con tion 
his heart that he was losing the 
with himself. The following ever 
brought the matter up agar 

“Sir William and his wife will coms 
for the decision to-morrow he aid 
She looked up at him from the needlewor! 
n her hands. 

“Decision, Jack? It has already beer 
made.” Then as she noted the cloud o1 
his face, she put aside her work 

“I wish they had never come,” she said 
“They seem like interlopers sent to mar 
our happiness. If you look so awfully 
yrumpy, Jack, I shall begin to think you 
doubt me. I don’t want to go away. I 
won't go away. This is the place to which 


was he} 


1 belong, my home Now drive that 
awful frown away. Come into the draw 
ng room, I'll play and sing to you, to 


send away the evil spirit.” 
“I don’t feel like music to-night,” he 
smiled. “Let us talk, June, like the ser 

sible folk we are. Do you know, honey,” 
the old, endearing name slipped out un 

“T have thought that perhay 

ought to consider the matter more care 


f was startling, 


awares ips we 
se 

fully. It ust at 

and rather upsetting, but when 

broadly, there is another side to it.” 
There was utter bewilderment in her 

face, her lips trembled, her clasped hands 

clenched tightly 


first 


ooKed if 


} 


“T believe I frightened you,” he smiled 
‘You know, June, how I'd hate you 
away, as I used to hate you leaving me for 
school. I was like a bear with a sore head 
for a month afterwards. But you had to 
go to school—for a time. Perhaps this is 
the same—for atime. I have been think 
ng quite a lot about it to-day, and I tell 
you, honey, it made me feel pretty cheap 
I asked myself what business I had to 
keep you here, boxed up in a lone country 
wildérness, with an old lumberjack pit 
man like myself, just because I love to 
you here. It made me feel mean 
selfish, greedy. And the wonderful house 
here, it began to look to me like a beaut 
ful cage I'd gilded with costly gold just 
to help to keep you.” 

“You are just the best, most ger 
I don’t know what name to call you.”” She 


} 


to vo 


have 


egan stormily, but sunshine 
followed ten pest “T don’t know why you 
vy all these things, Jack, they hurt terri 
bly you are so good to me that vou have 
to be hard with yourself.” 
“There is winter 
time I may 


coming, a long, dul 
have to be away on long 
business trips. It would be fearfully dull 
for you, June You should be where 
you would have lots of friends, girls of 
your own age, and lots of gaiety and sun 
Parties, you know, 
and theatres. It is all as necessary as 
hool was. You should learn the sweet 
ness and brightness of life, and not be 
mooning alone through a | 
Northern winter It would not 
rood bye for ever, but just for a time 
You could write and tell me all about it, 
the plays, and the books, and the nice peo 
ple, and the grand times you are having, 
and I'd sit here at night and read the let 
ters and have a fine time, too, knowing you 
are having such fun. And you'll have lots 
of admirers with their pleasant speeches 


hine and dances, 
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ZY and compliments. It will be just great for “ 
GH | you. Why June, little June! You are 
Gy | crying. What have I said?” He went 
Y over and patted her shoulder gently. 
G “You want me to go, Jack!” it was not 
g GLIS a question, but a wondering. She looked 
ZY ns EN H up as if she could not believe it. 
GY “Ts it because—because—you are going 
to get married, Jack?” 
BREAKFAST BACON He burst into a roar of laughter that 
will please the most fastidious by its flavor and quality. It did both good 
arouses the appetite and gives xest to the 1 meal “Married! Blessings onthe girl. Hav- 
Sugar Cured under the most fav ' cor lit ! and ¢ are- a, eT ne f: nilv. do you think 
fully selected from the choice The t ing brought up one famully, 1 
a a ay 9 iy Elli eal I am going to plunge into trouble again?” 
eee ee ee She came across and pulled his ears for — 
F. W. FEARMAN COMPANY, LIMITED laughing at her, but her face was very 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO sunny. “I am never going to get married, 
June, honey, I am too comfortable as | 




















am. You see I want you to go just as I 

















ZZ wanted you to go to school. It hurt dread d, 
fully, but suppose I had been selfishly 
aie weak, and kept you here, what an injustice 
it would have been to you! I shall come 
over to see you sometimes, the old home 
daddy or brother, and you'll always be 
June, my June, the baby I used to play 
with, the tomboy who galloped over the 
country with me, the little housekeeper.” 
“Then you mean that you really wish 
rT; will, § me to go?” It was a decisive question 
"YY hp this time. Her eyes rested searchingly on 
‘ his. It was the most tremendous ordeal 
of his life. A word—and she would come 
to his arms, to rest there for ever. 

“Yes, June, honey, I want you to go 
he answered. “Why, it is no more than 
just going visiting, and we are making as 
much fuss about it as if we should never 
see each other again. You will have the 
grandest time, and will see all the famous 
places we have read about and promised we 
ourselves we wouid see together some 
day.” 

“I’d rather be here on the hillside, in 





this dear house, with my keys and ac 
count books, and cheque book, than them 
all, without you, Jack,” she said sadly. ine 
“That shows how wretchedly I’ve mono- 
polized you,” he answered. “I’ll take the 
housekeeping books and put them away 
just for the time. Nobody else will have 
them, and the position will be left 
vacant.” 
“Till I come back?” she answered. 
“Yes, till you come back,” he promised 
If you have a heart that { seaees 
feels f fferi d 
eeis Or su ering an A* IW days served to complete the en 
th + quiries Jack had instituted, and a 
a purse at opens to week later he stood on the dock and 
watched the liner melt away in the dis 
desperate need.— tant haze 
1 Then he turned and went back to the 
lonely house on the hillside. The dream 
had died away. The castle, built with , 
infinite toil and pains, had vanished like 
some splendidly iridescent bubble at the 


Save some Belgian child . 
from starvation by ; touch. That day the first heavy snow of 


os the season fell. Winter came over the 

giving freely to the land, summer was but a fair, fragrant 
memory. 

When spring approached again, Jack 

Beresford too was across the Atlantic, 


e e } | with the Canadian Contingent, helping to 
Belgian Relief Fund hae the ete to the eal Sk te 


Hun. 


59 St. Peter Street, Montreal. .. 
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I ERESFORD’S first thought was that 

he had been sleeping, dreaming. 

Slowly the world of fancy faded, like the 

| trailing mists of darkness at the coming 
| of dawn. He seemed like a spent swim 
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Sheer blouses may be worn 
in perfect taste after the hair 
from the underarms has been 
removed with El Rado. Aside 
from the demand of fashion, you 
will enjoy a delightful sensa- 
tion of comfort and cleanliness. 


El Rado removes hair from the 
face, neck or arms in a simple, 
‘‘womanly’’ way—by washing it 
off. Easily applied with piece 
of absorbent cotton. Does not 
stimulate or coarsen later hair 
growth. Entirely harmless. 
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$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 
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se, as of waters, was still in his 
lie remembered the sensation, sink- 
and still deeper down, without 


' ’ ) + 


in ¢ ‘uggle, into the soft blackness 
I f 1 round him like a robe. How 
or moments, he did not know, 


e was dead too 


Then he had been 
1 to the surface, still cradled in the 


ght, washed up by gently lap- 
ng waves, and laid on the shores of time 
ind consciousness again. The spell was 


n him, the mystery of the veiled 
second room of existence, beyond the cur- 
tain he had half lifted 

With the dream’s fading, he felt cold. 
As he moved stiffly, there came a sharp 
sensation of pain. He wondered if he 
would ever have courage again to lift his 
head, that crowded world of aches and 
pains. His shoulder, as he twitched it, 
responded with a stinging stab. The rest 
of his body—he didn’t know anything 
about it, save its weariness, pain, sense of 
brokenness To ease the _ intolerable 
throbbing he lay quite still. The sky into 
which he gazed was a deep, violet, starry 
sea, stormless, benign. In a clump of 
shattered and ragged trees a nightingale 
sang and, listening to its ecstacy, the 
wounded man for the moment, lost sense 
of pain. And out of the velvet darkness 
came the face and form of the girl- 
woman. He closed his eyes that he might 
more perfectly behold the vision of June. 






a dark ocean has engulfed. | 


For never battle yet, but over the field, | 


when the fight was done, came the seek- 
ing woman on her errand of love and con- 
solation, and none see her, save the man 
she seeks. How far away, and yet how 
near the old life seemed! He felt, as souls 
must, when after the voyaging through 
the night, they stand on the sunlit shores 
of the Paradise of God. And with him 
was June, to make heaven more perfect 
by reason of its sweet kinship with earth. 


ND again she came, stealing into the 
ward of the London Hospital, fair 


and sweet, her face paler, nobler, more | 


tender. He felt the soft lips on his fore- 
head, as in healing benediction, and the 
tear that plashed in his cheek. 

“You can’t say I’m handsomer than 
ever now, June, honey,” he laughed, re- 
calling the evening of her return from 
school. 


“You were never so handsome and fine, | 


Jack,” she smiled, holding his hand. “Oh, 
Jack! How proud I am of you. I tried to 
read about it in the newspapers, but I 
couldn’t, for the tears blinded my eyes. 
When I read that first awful word ‘miss- 


ing,’ I don’t think I wanted to live any | 
And then came the healing news. | 


more. 
They say you are to have the Cross, Jack. 
Oh, it is good to have you back. We are 
going to take you down to the Towers as 
soon as you can travel, and I shall nurse 
you. Most of the house has been turned 
into a hospital, and I have been nursing 
ever since I came from home.” 

“Home?” he laughed quietly. 

“Yes, it will always be home,” she 
answered. 

“You are not sorry now you came, 
honey?” he asked. 

“No, I think not,” she replied. 

“They are all kind and good to you?” 

“They are the best and dearest people 
in the world, Jack, except you,” she an- 
swered with simple earnestness. “They 


are wonderfully kind, but it is not the | 


Sometimes 1 get dreadfully home- 
sick, at sugaring time, and when I know 
the maples must be crimsoning. And 
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ANY a wrist watch will 
strike you as beautiful 
until the Waltham Convert- 
ible Bracelet Watch rests 


on your wrist. Then you 
realize that a watch of less 
exquisite daintiness would 
be insufficient. 


Your jeweller will gladly 
show you the Disappearing 
Eye at the bottom of the 
watch; how it folds back 
out of sight; how it enables 
you to wear the Waltham 
Convertible Bracelet Watch 
in whatever way fashion 
may suggest—an exclusive 
Waltham feature. 


He has them in 7, 15 and 17 
jewel movements, in solid 
gold and gold-filled cases, at 
$19.00 and up. The booklet 
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when the fog and rains come I long for 
the clear, blue skies and the sweet cold 
winds of the home country.” 


| ATER they took him to the Cran 
“ stons’ county seat to be nursed back 
to health and vigor. There were long de 
licious days with June, and the fatherly 
and mothe rly love of his host and hostess 


helped to restore him. Men and women 
came and went, people of the Cranstons’ 
world, well-born, with the social hallmark 


that aristocratic lineage, and great, hon 
orable tradition, writes subtly upon then 

Among them June moved as with those 
of her own class and 

eyes noted the admiration her beauty and 
frank fineness attracted One day she 
would marry, probably into some famous 
family, in comparison with whom the few 
Beresford generations at Bluewater were 
but of yesterday It were better so, if 
the man were worthy of her. What could 
the hillside mining settlement give to her 

What was he? Successful, yes, in the 


ty 


station. Jack’s keen 


matter o oney, but money was only one 
of many desirable things in life, and had 
its strict limitations Besides, he him 
self would never again be the man he 
had been He would never don uniforn 
again. The few minutes in the hot corner 
of the splintered wood outside Ypres, had 
taken full toll of him. He would always 
be lame, scarred. Things were much bet 
ter as they were. Life could not rob him 
of the joys he had known. 


HEN one day he went up to Town 
There was a ship sailing in a few 


days. Just before it left he mailed the 
long letter to June, asking a forgiveness 
for going without saying farewell. He 


was hungry for home, and the wonderful 
house, and the early summer beauty of 
the lakeside. Much more he said, and still 
more was in it, unwritten, but plainly pe 
ceptible to the eyes of love. He was re 
treating, but as splendidly and valiantly) 


is when he won his decoration charging 


the machine guns in the deadly wood 

And so he came back to the quiet house 
with the locked little suite upstairs, and 
the calm, evenly ordered life. The mine 
were increasingly prosperous, war had 
loubled their wealth, their management 
Vas capal nat S 

During these days he turned more to 
the old pastoral life, the sheep and cattle, 
the fields, and waters, and woods. Afte) 
th 


1e scorched hell of the battle lines, the 
meadows and rivers, and forests were it 

describably soothing and beautiful. H« 
now tired easily, and lay long hours in the 


chair couch on the veran lah, often wit 


closed eyes, for thus he could see ar 
near better what he desired to see and 
neal Sometimes her voice in song came 


to him from the rooms above, he could 
hear the ft swish of her dress, the light 
fall of her feet, the rippling music of her 
laughter [he orchard was still in the 
pink and white beauty of blossoming time 
and there were roses again on the bush 
by tiie erandah The winds were warm 
and fresh The sky a soft, clear, deep 


blue 


ae He heard the whistle of the dis 
tant trai: It brought back memory of 
the evening June returned from school 
He fell again into a long, deep, reverie 
How long it lasted, seconds or hours, he 
did not know. Then he heard her step 
again, the rustle of her dress. He waited. 
with closed eyes, as if expecting her to 
bid him come to supper. A soft pair of 


hands were laid over his eyes, there w 
a kiss that fluttered like the fall of a rv 
petal on his brow, the fragrance of 
vent to his head like wine. 
“June!” he whispered, scarce believi: 
Then his eyes opened. He stood up, 
had stood to receive his Cross. T} 
roses in her cheeks took on a richer, d 
ier hue, her eyes were 
rembled faintly. 
“T had to come 


dewy, her 


back, Jack And 


von’t scold me, dear. I just had to. You 


know what you said, ‘for a time,’ and t} 

time " over now.”’ She spoke SW ft Vv, 1 
soft, low tones. “And I knew you wanted 
me, Jack, more 
world wants me, and I wan ter 

“Wanted you!” ie said 
wants the sunlight.” 

“IT am glad I went away, Jack. Thing 
cleared before my eyes,” she continu 
“IT came to understand myself, and y 
and oh! lots of things 


3 


i 
‘As the world 


about us. Some 
times you laughed and called me ‘daugh 
ter’ and sometimes *’ but I 
now it was all make-believe. The name 
I liked best was ‘honey.’ And while 
away I found out that I was just Saas 
Summers and you, Jack Beresford nd 
after that discovery—well—I had to come 
I couidn’t help it, you see.” 
“June! Little June! It is too wonder 
ful to believe, but you wouldn’t mock me, 
would you, honey?” he said. 
“Mock you!” she laughed, 
her hands to him. “I 


back 


“sister 


back. 


holding out 
want the keys 
again, Jack, and the account books, 
and the cheque and pass books.” 

“T am afraid you can’t have them,” 
he replied. “The housekeeper’s position 
has been abolished. But, we will row over 
to the Rectory, and when we return, I'll 
hand them over to my wife, my June 
bride.” 

And so, as the moonlight silvered the 
lake, they returned to the wonderful 
house on the hillside, and June came back 
a second time, 


this time really to stay 


Oil in the North 


Continued from page 14. 

The tar sand (of cretaceous age) which 
contains such an immense quantity of 
already has been referred to 
This oil district is in the northern part of 
Alberta. But it is in the Devonian rocks 
that the 


fluid oil are 


petroleum 


most conspicuous seepages of 
found. Thus, on the shores 
of the Great Slave Lake, in porous dolo 
mites of this age, there are many pools of 
oil and spreads of tar, so that bottles 
and pails can readily be filled 

And along the banks of the Mackenzie 
River in certain places the oil is flowing 
out into the water copiously from out 
cropping oil sands belonging to the De 
vonian formation. In one locality thes« 
seepages are continuous for several miles 
The indications are as good : 
sibly be desired and the only drawback is 
the distance. 


( UR TROUBLES on the return jouw 
ney were greater than on the trip 
north. Behind us the winter was creep 
ing on and threatening to overtake us 
Our little steamboat was in bad con 
dition and not strong enough to batt 
with the strong current against which 
we had to proceed. Sometimes we could 
hardly make any headway, so fierce 
Continued on page 96. 
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A Penny Wise 
Engineer 


e | re lent of The 


Harlam 





inary Co., re a round oath when 
! telegi ind handed it to 
| re ! t wre ed 
‘ { e Was cryptic, 
I ed tnou of dollars 
\“\ ive Or ontrac and 
eve y nour of ost e ! res¢ 1 3OSS 
of lite ‘ yf di il ne 41d; 
t Jeni oO pve M icKleé 
ef Lf rl ee! (lub to nasten to the 
>e . t es if tor Vas idle 
nd the fl I I ites ! It loss 
i madden! I Y At Linton, a motor 
I ited for him ind on th run to 
the foundr he nager explained mat 
Water engine cylinder was his 
first lacor remal ind the President 
inderstood 
“When can repa be completed ?’ 
Mackie asked 
“It will be a week or ten days,” the 


nanager replied 

“Cut the time in two,” said the presi- 
lent, “I'll give you four days to get that 
fixed Spend any money you like 
to save time. It’s costing us thousands 
of dollars a day to be idle.” 

There had been other delays, and the 
time limit for filling the order was dan- 
at hand Heavy penalties 
for delays, and the hone of fresh con- 
tracts, dependent on demonstrated abil- 
ity to make deliveries as per schedule, 
were two compelling reasons for urgency 
in making the needful repairs in the 
shortest possi ble time 

For one man, the disaster meant a 
ruined career—the engineer. On him was 
placed the responsibility of supplying 
and maintaining operating power. 
Mackie summoned him to his office 

“Hicks, he said, “why did water get 
into the engine cylin lers?”’ and Hicks 


than use- 


engine 


rerously ( lose 


knew that evasion was worse 
less 

“Our engine was not equipped with a 
separator,” he answered. 

‘And why not?” 

“Well, a separator is an expensive 
thing,” said Hicks, “and we’ve always 
] vithout one up to now.” 
ks, you make me tired,” said the 
lent. “Expense? Man, don’t you 
see that it has proved a thousand times 
expensive not to have had our 
engine equipped with a steam separator? 


steam 





You talk about expense! Why Good 

Heavens, Man, expense is a relative 

term Here, to save a paltry $100, 
} 


you've let us in for literally thousands of 
dollars of loss. Get out, Hicks, I'll at 
tend to vour case later!” 

So Hi .S lost his job, and 
his reputation His small mind,—his 
failure to see things proportionately, 

s wanted | firm doing things in the 
odern way An engineer who 
risks, by so-called economizing, is a poor 
engineer, a really dangerous man. 

urged to buy a Webster 
Steam Separator by a Darling Bros. man. 
The accident that happened had _ been 
foreshadowed. Hicks had admitted the 
possibility of condensation in the steam 
supply pipe; had admitted the danger of 
operating an engine without a separator 
on this pipe; had admitted that a sudden 


ylemished 


Vy no 


takes 


Hicks was 


Ls) 


rush of entrained water into the engine 
*ylinders would wreck it, and work great 
havoc; had admitted that the Webster 


Steam Separator was the best of all such 
devices; but ! 

Reader of this incident, not fancifu 
but actual, with nothing but the “stag 
ing”’ alte red, for obvious reasons: Who 
are you? Are you a president, a genera! 
manager, a director, an engineer? And 


is the engine in your factory or foundry 
equipped with an efficient 
ator? If it is not, then straight 
way to Darling Brothers, Limited, Steam 
Appliance Experts, Montreal, for par 
Webster Steam Separ 


steam separ 


write 


ticulars of their 
itor A dvt. 
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Card [GE Ripe fiecaney ; 
Index CG nanOvER, ONT s) ocu- 


were the elements against which we had 
to contend. We used wood as fuel and 
almost every day had to stop to cut a 
fresh supply. 

















Cards ments, One day we narrowly escaped shipwreck 
— in the Sans Sault rapids. For several 
ete, 


hours we battled against the current with- 


a 
Sensible Low- out making any headwa y whatever. In 
” eye fact we began to slip back in a bad place 
Priced Filing in the rapids which woul have meant 
inevitable disaster on the rocks. We 
6000 Desk Electros stoked in the wood until the boilers threa 
Letters or tened to burst. We tacked first one way 
It will keep your office records Legal and then another, vainly striving to beat 
right where you want them, under Blanks our way up against the swift waters. 
your nose, and instantly available. Towards evening, just as our fuel was 
Made of solid oak, 28x52 inch nearly at an end, we began to move—very 
tops, any finish. There are nine slowly at first. Probably the current had 
different filing drawers to choose slackened. At any rate we finally won 
from, and we will combine them our way up the rapids and into the quiet 
Cancelled to fit your requirements. Each ss a, vi. staat ae one Gaal nwo out! 
Cheques drawer is equipped with roller Storage ee ee ee eee are ees 








bearing supports. Drawer To make matters worse, we were very 

Ask for our free booklet, “Filing short of food and found it impossible to 
Suggestions.” It includes a cata- secure any supplies at the trading posts 

logue of our filing cabinets and We did manage to borrow some from the 

filing desks, Missions and from the police, and in 

| that way were able to keep going. At one 

Docu- | post where we had hoped to get supplies 
ments, | we were met by the only white man 
Vouchers standing on the bank with a basin in his 


eto THE 
KNECHTEL 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Limited 
Storage 


Drawer HANOVER, 
ONTARIO 


hand asking for flour. 


T WAS only at the posts that inhabi- 
tants were seen. The Indians on the 
| Mackenzie belong to several tribes and 
there are many different tongues among 
| them. There are, however, in each 
tribe some men who can talk Cree and in 
that way communication among tribes is 
kept up. 
At one post we met a new missionary 
who was just learning the Cree language. 
an — —-— He had a book to show how to make the 
right sounds and by means of this he had 
learned to conduct his church services 
fairly successfully, although he himself 


B ‘) did not know a single word he was utter 

HH l \ ing. 

OW usYy re ou e Some of the Indian languages are very 
picturesque and tuneful. They have an 

especially apt way of coining words. In 

















Are vou anv busier than Chipve wyan, for instance, the word for 
» > ne ae the gramaphone is “the voice in a box.” 
Erne st B. Jolliffe, of Strat- The name for the North-West mounted 
ford, Ontario. policeman is “the man who speaks the 

; truth,” which is a deserved tribute, al- 
Mr. Jolliffe is a business though what the Indian probably means is 


“the man whose word is law. 
The missionaries certainly are heroic 


man but—he finds time in 





which to obtain subserip- characters, living lives of hardship in a 
. i" : eet ae service that seemed to yield but little in 
tions to Mae Le an’s and the way of temporal return. They were 
dy Farmer’s Magazine. always glad to meet us and to hear news 
"y of the outside world. 
He likes to cet out in the From them we heard many interest- 
eal ai | fs ing and amusing stories of the land. 
open ane make new friends One Bishop whom we met was some- 
and is well repaid for time thing of a doctor and was often called 
1 nein’ upon to heal the sick. In one place they 
so spent. brought to him a man with a cut on his 
. back. The bishop promised to put a plas- 
What he has done \ you can ' ter on it provided the back was washed 
do. Are you too busy to sell us some spare time at the oe a 
a dian’s squaw agreed to this and enquire 
rate of One Dollar an hour. Think it over. Then write exactly as to the size and shape o@ the 
Us. Ww e will give vou full particulars. plaster. When the bishop returned with 
: . his plaster he found the back waiting 
Dine: Btehion ready for him. On it a small piece had 


been washed—the exact size of the plas- 

3 " — ter. It see met 1 useless to ask for more so 

The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited || |» ‘His piace forthwith the plaster was 
laid 

143 University Ave, TORONTO "The methods of trading in these parts 

are peculiar. No money is_ used, 
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skins. The cash value of a skin is now 
about one-third of a dollar.  Origin- 
ally the beaver skin was the medium 
of exchange. When an Indian came 
to the trading post to buy a rifle he 
brought with him beaver skins and laid 
them one upon another in a pile. When 
the pile was as high as the rifle the ex- 
change was made. Every year the rifles 
were made longer and longer! 

An Indian works for you for six skins 
a day. You pay him for his services by 
writing on paper that he is to receive a 
credit of so many skins at the nearest 
post. He takes this and uses it in due 
course; and you square yourself with the 
trading company. Calculations in the 
store are done by means of beads. The 
Indian brings in his fur and, as each one 

accepted by the storekeeper so many 
beads are handed to him. Then the Indian 
buys his supplies of flour, sugar, tobacco, 
tc., handing the beads back to the store- 
eeper accordingly. Good Indians are 
allowed credit at the store where they 
trade on the strength of what they are 
likely to catch in the coming season. The 
larger the debt the prouder is the Indian 

for it shows what a fine hunter he is 


e 
1 
K 


ND so at last we retraced our journey 
of one thousand miles up the Mac 
kenzie River and returned again into the 
Great Slave. Although the stormy season 
had arrived, and I knew the evil reputa- 
tion of the lake, it was necessary to make 
some explorations of surrounding terri- 
tories, and we embarked upon a risky 
voyage to a part of the northern shore. 

I set a course by means of my instru- 
ments and, as soon as we were completely 
out of sight of land, a violent storm came 
up out of nowhere and tossed our little 
ship about like a cork. The Indians and 
breeds in the party became sea-sick; and 
all of us had an anxious time. However, 
fortune favored us and we reached the 
coast. As we neared the shore, which 
loomed up through the storm as remark- 
ably rocky and dangerous, we threw out 
two anchors, but even then we nearly 
drifted on to the rocks. Finally we 
fixed two large spars to keep her off 
the shore and before we felt safe had 
no less than eight cables stretching out 
in all directions te rocks and trees. 

The storm continued for several days, 
but the good ship held together. 

On this coast we found there was a 
great abundance of fish—whitefish which 
we caught in nets, and pike and “conies” 

the latter a fish peculiar to this lake, 
which we caught with spinning bait. 
Here we could throw out the line and con- 
tinually draw in fish, as many as you 
pleased—and all sizes, from 8 to 20 lbs. 
and even larger. In the fall the Indians 
gather here and catch hundreds of tons 
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of fish for winter food for themselves 
and their dogs. ‘ 

There were also trout—the largest in 
the world—which we caught in the deep 
water by setting hooks at night. Some of 
these weighed 40 pounds, and it is said 
that they sometimes attain to 60 pounds. 

We recrossed the lake in another bad 
storm and had to shelter for two days in 
the lee of an island. 

In due course and very laboriously we 
retraced onr way along the Slave and 
Athabasca, meeting with various adven- 
tures on the way. 

Along the river were several new 
crosses marking the places where men had 
been drowned that season on the journey 
in. We picked up all the men we could 
at McMurray who wished to travel out, 
but our party was really insufficient for 
the task and most of us were in rags and 
without any sound boots. Besides our- 
selves were several Indians and _ half- 
breeds and three prospectors from Nevada 
who had been washing gravel in the North 
in search of gold. 

All were footsore and worn and very 
hungry. Once we found a dead deer 
which had died of a bullet wound, and 
though it smelt unpleasant we were glad 
of it as food. 

‘Tracking out’ up the Athabasca 
River is perhaps the hardest work in the 
world. 

Often we had to wade through tribu- 
tary rivers where we could hardly keep 
our feet. Yet never must the pull on the 
rope be slackened. At times men would 
sink deep into soft mud and had to be 
hauled out with ropes. 

In one backwater which we crossed, just 
whilst we were in it up to our waists, a 
man ealled out: “Tom, this is where your 
brother was drowned. He sunk into this 
soft mud and we could not get him out 
with the rope. He is down there yet.” 

It would be difficult to properly de- 
scribe the struggles we went through dur- 
ing these three weeks. But at last we 
got our boat up through all the rapids 
and through all the 300 miles. 

The last day of our toilsome journey 
was a day of clear air and bright sun- 
shine, and it is pleasant to wind up this 
description with the recollections of the 
glorious beauty of the Athabasca Valley 
on this day. 

The forest in its autumn dress was a 
blaze of color and beauty. Green trees 
and brown trees and dark spruce trees, 
and best of all the poplar trees, which 
were a blaze of brilliant gold, and all 
amongst the coloury foliage loomed the 
rough brown trunks of the pines and 
the glittering silver stems of the poplar 
and the birch. 

Wearily and gladly we crawled up the 
river banks at Athabasca Landing all safe 
and sound. 
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